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be renami| useless by *her^ internal difficulties. 
- Witb th^ f|ll of the Kerensky Government, the 
really dark days in Finland began. On the one side 
there was the steadily growing influence of the 
revolutionaries who took the cue from the 
Bollsheviks of Russia, whose support has given this 
sectio^of the people means to hold out against 
the m^re^nseraftive forces. The former have 
taken tlie name of Red Guards, while the latter 
are known as White Guards. The first represent 
the soldiers and workiCen, and the latter the 
middle classes, and landlords. We know enough 
of the actions of the Bolsheviks of Russia to 
understand how keenly the Conservative parties 
of Finland must have resented the attempted 
application of their fantastic doctrines to their 
own land, and the strong opposition roused by 
their unjust actions in confiscating the property 
and la;ids of the wealtheir classes. Civil war 
^ b^g 2 >n in earnest, each side determined to fight 
•for what it believed was just. Fo|- months the 
land has been the scene of unspeakable horrors, 
and the numbers of killed and wounded of b(^h 
classes must be enormous. At one time the Red 
Guards appeared to be strongest, at another the 
White Guards. In the case of the former, 
strong supj>ort in men and money was giveifby 
the Russian Revolutionary Committees, wj^le 
the latjer were practically unsupported. The 
German Chancellor stated that the intervention 
of their country was solely due to the fact that 
the White Guards, o^he Qpnservative party had 
^nvited them to restore prder and to protect th^r 
pi»perty. Our knowledge of German altruistic 
ezp^tidhs has be/r gresctly increased during 

S t months, and we are justified in interpret- 
ihei^ statements in* a somewhat different 
way fr^m what they seek to impress on the .world. 
We*have, hd^bi^r, no doubt that certain sections 
of the FinniSh people, nc|;ably the Swedish Finns 
'^^d tiie landlords, were anxious for some outside 
fiid, • tvera prepared to accept even GeriSan 


aid. The results of that intervention daily 
becoming more evident. 

^ It is impossible not toPfei^^i measure of 
sympathy with the classes oppressed' by the 
Bolsheviks of Finland, and we can^ understand 
their sense ^ danger and insecurity when toe lai^ 
was brought under the contopl of the Red Guards 
support^ |j>y the Russian ^volutionaries, but it 
must not be thought that they were the only 
party with a grievance. A member ^of the 
Revolutionary Commissioners of Finland recently 
wrote: — % c 

The Diet elected in the autui^ was too 
evenly balanced between the proletailft and the 
bourgioise parties, and hence was unable to check 
the reactionary poU^ of the Finnjph Senate, 
controlled exclusively by Finnish and ^Swedish 
bourgeoise. The whole action of the latter 
aimed at crushing the working class movement iiT 
South Finland ; hence all food supphr« aio 
concentrated in North Finland, wlhere the well- 
to-do peasant proprietor class is^ strong; thus 
starving the proletariat of the slluthern towns 
.who have been four weeks without •bread. In 
addition, the Finnish ppi^Upffifiedxlasses Ast month 
drew 41 million marks partly i^pold, out '^f tl^e 
State Bank, and transferred it to Sweden and 
Germany. A boatload of rice sent from England 
three montj^s ago to help starving Pibnish ^orkeA 
was allowed by the Finnish Senate to be sold to 
Germany in exchange for arm^for the White 
Guards. Four thousand students, sons of the rich 
classes, who entered the German army at the 
beginning of the war a^d became German officers 
have now entered Finlanci^' > ith arms and 
ammuifition to pulldown the Finnish revolution 

It is ^Iso rotated that the Finnish bourgeoise 
invited the^wedish Gov^rliment^o Send over a 
large force to put dpwif«%ne working classes. 
Greatly though the(reif'olutiona|les woj/fd have 
resented* the •adnpssro|iJ^o£ Sipedis)^ trodt>s into.. 
Finland, it woyra’wt leas£* ISlye been apparent to 


the world, a^^Vhe Allie^4|^P’^’*^'^^^>'^ 

\ bourgeoise were not >aintecf‘^ith German poison, 
but were anxiously seeking only*a solution of^ thiirg 
internal troubles. ]?rom the reports ""^W^il^ive 
received, tme^can be little doubt t^( the classes, 
represb«4gd J^h^he Whift Guards, desirous of 
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Bubjection econemieally, politically, andfinancially. 
But German plans lipve not always gdue aright, 


enlisting the support of Germany against the 
working classes with who* they are in conflict. 
We ndt the truth for many days of th^ 
negotiatig^s that preceded the invitation to the 
Gurn^ns to pacify the country, but it is difficult 
^ belteve that any very large section of the 
Finnish people would readily see filched from them 
what they have always considered "their greatest 
possession, the right t? govern themselves. But 
by calling in a foreign army to put down their 
felW)W Finns of the Socialist persuasion, the 
Finnish bourgeoise have put property before 
patriotism. ^The chief driving force in the separa- 
tion of FiiAand from Russia was anxiety to get 
away from the Russian Revolution, v*th its 
subver^iveMoctrines, but tifeir determination to 
•seek the*aid of the Germans ^hows that Germany 
^s being looked to as the champion of conserva- 
tism and roaotion, and of wealth. No one would 
dream of saying that the people of Lithuania, 
Courland, Lilom!i,,^*olind, and the Ukraine, were 
desirous , of* the German oo pupation but there does 
seemestrong rei^on to believe that the wealthy 
classes have* “sought to gain the support of 

Germany because they iFeel that she will be the 

eitrongest opponent of the new forcqp which are 
making^ themselves felt in every democratic 
country. At >e present moment the whole 
of Finland is feeling the effect of the German 
oibupation ,• and even t’he wealthy classes that 
sought their su'ppoft against their countrymen will, 
doubtless by this time, be feefing that the treat- 
meot sh^ is n«w respiring is no*,^ite on the 
linfe they hrtsJ hopad. A military dictatorship 
has B&en appointed, an^ psacbically all necessary 
articlds'i-equired for G*man consumption have 
bdonaConfiscTted, an4 much ha#’.%lready been sent 
to Germany. It i^vtsy questl^able whether 
any but a smlil f raotio* of th/ghods promised 
j* return will 1p^. The determination to 
^ hl^Va ‘king from the# German Imperial. 

Family shows ‘that have no «itention of 

’ stopping tai.the whole country is ^^roug^jr under 


and their action in the Ukraine # may* be 
repeated in Finland. There are many forces of 
great strength yet in this stricken country, 
and when once these are organised they will 
exercise induence which will seriously affect 
the German occupation. The spirit of indepen- 
dence is nob dead, and the disloyalty of the few 
cannot destroy the inbred desire for complete, 
self-government. The Finns know that Russia 
will never again exercise those repressive mea- 
sures which aimed at the destruction of her 
nationality, and that the Allies are also prepared 
to recognise their complete independence. In 
union with Germany those hopes will be for ever 
destroyed. The overwhelming dangers feared 
from the control of the Bolsheviks may have 
momentarily forced certain classes to seek friend- 
ship with Germany, but it cannot be forgotten i 
that these very classes have been the staunchest 
supporters of^reedom for their land, and have 
sacrificed their lives in the past in their struggle 
with Russia. The Allies need to be sympathetic 
towards Finla^id in these days,* and to seek, 
opportuiyties* of meeting her needs. Then, too, 
the Germans have occupied the Aaland Islands, 
a step against which the Swedish ^lovernment 
has protested. The Swedes did not like Russian 
control. They will like German contj^ol even • 
less. Their action in this part has struck a blow 
at the affection of the Swedes for Gel*many, and 
even though Sweden^ay ^t take an active part 
ih military operations, 4here can be little doubt 
she deeply resents the action of Germany in 
ousting her from her special relation to Finland. 
The future is far from clear, but the past history 
of Finland gives us coi^ence to hppe^ that* she 
will«yet cast in her influence on the side* of the 



opponents. 



SJR WILLIAM WEDDERBttRN : II 

.BY •THE HON. SIR DINSHAW EDULJI WACHI 


^|VA.IT^FUL to his firm resolve to repay his 
^ gratitude to India by rendering her people 

Cn all the service which his energy and devo- 
tion, his ability and influence could com- 
maiid, Sir William Wedderbum lost no time, 
soon after his retirement to London, to fearlessly 
carry out in a spirit of the greatest* hope and 
coi:ifldence his deep-rooted convictions into practice. 
'Inspired by the noblest of ideas, that the moral 
and material progress of the Indian people can 
only be successfully achieved by governing them 
on those British principles which had been laid 
down during almost a century by a succession of 
far-sighted British statesmen, he set to work in 
his new career of activity with a zeal, assiduity and 
spirit of self-sacrifice which have no parallel. In 
the first place, equally with his brilliant co-adjutor, 
Mr. Hume, he was deeply convinced of the impe- 
rative necessity of concentrating all energy and 
activity on securing substantial administrative 
reform, based on popular sentiment, not in 
India but in England. He had come to the 
conclusion from his own long experience that no 
*reform of any value could be ever expected from 
the monopolists of place and power in this 
country. The impulse could only come from 
all efforts at the seat of the central author!^ 
itself in London. All legitimate Indian aspira- 
' tions could only be satisfied by having a prolonged 
and continued agitation there. The hopes of 
India must lie in awakening ^.he British public to 
a sense of the manyj bprning wrongs of thf) 
people, that is to say, to a lively consciousness of 
the^ln wisdom and iiQustice of the administra- 
tion as is carried on by the omnipotent bureaucracy 
who ruaturally have a tendency to oppose all 
reforms calculated to curtail their powers, and 
privileges. To aishieve this fundamental object 
of awakening lihe oonsoienpe of the British nation, 
%6waa ementiaLto educate them. That education, 
Jt .wei thou^t, could be impai^ted by means of 


leaflets, pamphlets and lectures, by ,a powerful 
^rgan of opinion voicing * InSian views on 
Indian affairs, and by a small body of men 
of knowled|;e and experience, in and^ out * 
of Parliament, who could from time to time^ 
usefully employ themselves in securing the assist- 
ance of sympathetic members of the House of 
Commons, well disposed towards Indian aspira- 
tions, to (put interpellations and otherwise raise 
debates on burning problems agitating the 
Indian people from time to time; Practically 
it meant a well-considered plan of opganisation 
which could secure the three fundamental objects. 
Organisation meant ^active workers, with suffi- 
cient leisure at tbeir command to devote them- 
selves with unselfishness to the great work of^ 
propaganda. A strong committee of such good 
and true men had to be formed. That was one 
part of the work on which Sir, Willi(^ had,* soon 
after his retirement, done his best to concentrate 
his attention. This formation of a* small but 
experienced committee of workers was the first 
case. For, it was only with the assistance of 
such a committee that the two other branches 

t • ® 

of propaganda could be successfully established, 
namely, a powerful organ of opinion exclusively 
devoted to voice the Indian view of Indian 
problems, political, economical, social and otherc^ 
and propagate it at the sdat of authority,^ 
and a standing committjee of permanent members 
of the House Of Commons anxious and willing . to 
promote the political and <^other ''progress of 

.V. 

Indians. All throughoi2,t the thirty yem . 
his retirement Sir Willem endeavoured to th^V - 
best of his pp&ifer and ability, with vai^nng 
success, to accowlish the objects oh which 
alpue finally ^pteded thcLfiealisatibn of Indian 
adpirations. That history of thirty yeaie may bb ^ 
said to be really a thirty years* struggle' ^wfth 
the forces of obstruction and opjf^tion, aye, of • 
obloqoy'^d dbuse. Those were also years oi 
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ultimate hopes and disappointments as far as 
Indians themselves were concerned, ^hey were 
thirty years of a variety of vicissitudes, domestic, 
foreign and financial. Any other worker, less 
* enthftaiastie^ less optimistic, and less energetic 
%night have long since given up carrying out 
the pr^aganda ydrk. It is impossible that 
Id ihe limited apace of this lieview touch 
even the fringe of those struggles and difficulties, 
those alternations of hopes and disappointments, 
of * courage and despair. But such was the 
robust fkitlf of Sir William, in spite of all 
that passed through, mostly single-handed 
that he never faltered. It was a deep and ^biding 
faith, borh of the righlj^us conviction that, 
come \^at may, India in the long run will 
•eventually be able to secure for herself a great 
^^melioration of her political condition. In that 
faith he worked to the last hour of his life, 


work Ihere. The p||)gramme of the Congress in 
respect of legislative and other importapt reforms 
had to be pressed on the attention of Parliament 
and the British public. Meanwhile, Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji was endeavouring his best to put that 
programme on a practical working basis. ’ He 
offered to act as agent for the Congress, though 
he was carrying on his own private business. 
But he was ready and willing to spare whatever 
leisure he could get to help the cause of the Con- 
gress which be had at heart, having thoroughly 
been conversant with what was wanted by the 
knowledge and experience he had derived 
from the repi'esentatives of the people in 
the various provinces. He had attended the 
first Congress in Bombay and he was the 
President of the second Congress held in 
Calcutta in 1886. He, moreover, had given his 
evidence before the first Public Service Commission. 


patiedtly andiperseweringly, which may certainly 
be deemed*unparaUeled and unprecedented. He 
laid l^rick ^ter brick of the edifice which he 
Was principally instrumental in rearing — the 
edifice of Which the IFoundations were laid by 
liimself and his ardent and equally^ enthusiastic 
co-workers, almost all of whom have preceded him 
to the grave, I^essrs Bonnerji and Hume, Sir 
Henry Cotton an(^ Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. His 
personal skcrific^ were too great, the value of 
^vhich cannot be airithmetical^ oompute(^ They 
are unparalleled and unprecedented in the annals 
of British India. It^ all to my Inind doubtful 
whether even a single^Indian, however able and 
accomplislfed, however* eftergetic and patriotic, 
has eyhr beetp knawn to^ave performed ^ne- tenth 
of tUb work %hat ^ir William' did during, the 
thirty years of^his fOtiicd but stu^guous life. 

Fmrly good* spadei^rk in connection with the 
* Congress .had already byn done. In 1885, 
Mr‘.«Hume had paid i^visit to England, and, in 
'consultation with his nllany Parliamentary ^ends, 
hetched out a scheme for carrying dn propaganda 


Of course, the want of adequate funds to carry 
on political agitation of the necessary character, 
was greatly felt. However, an important step 
was taken in the following year when Messrs 
W. G. Bonnerp and Eardley Norton associated^ 
themselves ih London with Mr. Dadabhai to 
enlist the sympathy and support of many good 
English friends of India in Parliament, notably 
that of Mr. Charles Bradlaugh whose parliamen- 
tary ability and eloquence were thep amply 
recognised. A paid agency was established under 
the guidance of that able and stbcomplished 
Anglo-Indian journfilist,* and a keen Radical 
Politician to boot, in the person of Mr. William 
Digby. And thus the first vigorous cam^ign 
of a preliminary character^ was started. Copies 
of the third report of the Congress and of the 
speeches made thereat were printed and circulat- 
ed by thousands upon thousands. Messrs Bftnnerji 
and Norton enthusiastically went up and down the 
country addressing many meetings aifd appealing 
t<^ the electorates to bestow more attention to 
Indian affairs and Indian political r^fbrms. Ill 
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this laudable effort Mr. BS-adl^gh gave his active 
support. Enthused himself,” and' thoroughly con- 
vioced of the justice of the Indian demand for re- 
forms, he lectured in many places, emphasising 
all that Messrs Bonnerji and Norton had so 
ably ijrgod. It is recorded that, though Bradlaugh 
did his campaigniug work without a penny’s charge, 
fully £ J,700 had to bo spent by way of expenses 
of mootings and publication of le.i^ets, lectures 
and pamphlets ! A preliminary Committee of Sir 
William Weddorburn, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and 
Mr. Bradlaugh was formed. Other prominent 
and trusted English friends wore to be added 
later on. In July 1889 such a Committee was 
formed, Messrs. W. S. Caine and Maclaren having 
been invited to join as additional members, with 
Jlr. William Digby as Secretary. Later still, 
the Committee was strengthened by the inclusion 
therein of Sir Charles Schwann, Sir Herbert 
Roberts, Dr. G. Clark and Messrs. John Ellis, 
George Yule, W. C. Bonnerji and Martin Wood. 
The Committee was to bo called “ The British 
Committee of the Indian National Congress.” « 
Soon after the formation of the Committee just 
mentioned. Sir William Wedderburn* wa% unani- 
mously elected President of the Fifth Oongr^ 
which was held at Bombay during the Christmas 
week. It was historical by reason of its having tbe 
‘ largest npmbor of delegates and the presence of 
the redoubtable Mr. Bradlaugh, then just recover- 
ed from a *rious illness. It was at this Congress, 
remarkable in more ways thad one, that a skeleton 
* scheme for the reform and reconstitution of th% 
Co^cil of the Governor-General for making 
laws and regulations and the Provincial 
Legislative Councils, was adopted, and the 
President was requested to submit the same 
to Mr! Bradlaugh “with the respectful rdquest 
of this Congress that he may be pleased to cause 
allill to be ‘drafted on the lines indicated in the 
'skeleton scheme and introduce the same <in 
' the BritisB ' House of Commons.” The scheme 


may be read in its entirety in the Congress Report 
of that year in order that the present generation 
of the Congress may accurately learn therefrom 
how far back tbe great leaders of the day, ^witb 
sobriety of thought and wisdom, had dgitatti^ for ^ 
the reforms which even to-day still hang* 
fire. The fundamental * principles under- . 
lying it still stand there. Moreover, it 
was fully recM^nised that, in order to success- 
fully conduct the propaganda of the Congrpss 

at the very centre and seat of authority, 

V r 

a yearly sum should be placed early in the hands 
of the newly formed British Committee. The 
sum fixed was Rs. 45,000 to be collected by the 
various Congress Stl^ding Commitliees then 
in vogug. . • 

It is superfluous to relate here the history of ' 
the Reform Bill introduced into the House of 
Commons by Mr. Bradlaugh soon after his return 
to London in company with Sir WilliEm. Suffice it 
to say that, to the earliest generation of Congress 
reformers, it was indeed a sad and bitter disap- 
pointment the unfortunate death of Mr. Bradlaugh 
after he had introduced his own Bill in the 
House of Commons on the lines of the Resolution 
passed at the Fifth Congress, Viscount Cross, 
of the Tory party, was then tin Secretary of 
State, That reactionary Minister, egged on by 
the equhlly reactionary India Ce«incil of the day, 
was alarmed. There was a sensation in the* 
dovecot of the latter. Their self-complacent 
placidity was greatly dfSturbed,c seeing t(hat 
India in the House of [Commons had at last 
a xedoubtable champion^ of no mean ability - 
eloquence* and force of logics arid argument 
in the person of the indomitalsie Mr. Bradlaugh^ 
Immense prea^mij^e and per^uasion^were brought 
on him to agree to tlie* withdrawal of h^ 
Bill as requested by Lord Cross, on the solemn 
and distinct understanding that^he will himself 
bring ^rward atthe*nexi session a bill which 
would fully meet all the aspi^tions ‘of educated 
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Indiami. Mr. Bradlaugh’s death put heart in 
the alarmed reactionaries * at the India Office. 
Lord Gross, no doubt, did bring a bill, but it is 
needless to say, it was altogether one wide apart 
ffom the spirit of Mr Bradlaugh's draft. The 
^Secretary df State so far poured waiter over the 
Solemn pledge he had made in the open House of 
Commons, that he* ignored his distinct promise 
to embody in his T>wn bill the fundamental 
principles of the Bill. All the subsequent 
agitation which has since continued up-to-date, 
in spite of the exceeding limp and halting 
legislatidb 0^1892 and the circumscribed one of 
1909, kpown as the Morley-Minto scheme, 
is entirely owing to the untoward incident just 
related. Indians may be^ite sure, at any rate 
^ those \Wio personally came^ idto contact with 
• Mr. Bradlaugh, as the present writer did, that, had 
Mr. Bradlaugh survived, the Bill would have been 
such a liberal and progressive piece of legislature 
as to liave mAde thl way smooth for the larger 
reforms wKich are now rightly and justly demand- 
ed by the Congress. 

* Now to return to the work of Sir William 
Wedderburn and the newly formed British Com- 
mittee of the Congress. was keenly intent 

on fui'zying a strong Conuijittee of the Members 
of the House oi Commons, some hundred and 
twenty people all tjpld, to be called ** the Indian 
Parliamentary Committee,” a Committee not 
^committed to any particular measures but pledg- 
ed to attend to Indian interests, and to see that 
justice was done. Hbre, Sir William tried to 
follow the principle • of the “ Indian Reform 
Society ” which was farmed in 1853, mainly 
through th# laudable *and earnest efforts of 
Mr. ^ohji Dickinson, ^ name then well-known, 
but of which the prosei^ genera^fSloq of educated 
Indigns are almost w^lly ignorant. The Charter 
of ^ the East India Company was about to be 
reused in 1854* ancLaccording to the customary 
'practice, a* Parliamentary Committee of both 


jl43 

Houses was appointed {o invistigate* how far the 
Company had endeavpure^ to promote the moral 
and material welfare of India and the Indians 
during the currency of the last Charter of 1833, 
The Indian Reform Society ” was the active 
instrument, under the guidance of the indefatig- 
able Mr. Dickinson, to collect all facts, qf the 
Indian administration during the twenty years, 
commencing from 1833, and all the just and 
legitimate grievances of the Indian people, and. 
submit them through qualified witnesses before 
that Committee. It was owing to those noble 
efforts of that sympathetic, single-minded and 
sterling Englishman, that John Bright was en- 
abled to make his eloquent and thundering speeches 
on India in the House, speeches which have lost 
none of their force even after sixty years as far 
as the constifcution of the Government of India is 
concerned, and which might be commended to 
educated India of the day to read, mark and 
inwardly digest. It was fundamentally on the 

lines of those able speeches, full of political 
insight and sound statesmanship, that the Lord 
l^erby of the day drafted the Queen’s Proclama- 
tion of 1858 which is justly held to be the 
Magna Chartatif Indian rights and privileges. 
The Payliarifentary Committee was eventually 
formed in 1893. An executive Committee was 
also appointed with John Bright as the Chairman. 
It need not be said at this stage that Bright had 
the most implicit confidence in Sir William’s 
sense of justice and thorough disinterestedness, 
the two outstanding features of Sir l^illiam’s 
uninterrupted political activity in the cause of 
India which had w<>n for him the high respect 
and regard of members, and non- members of 
Igarliament, of ministei^ and other high state- 
officials, among whom I may, from my recent 
personal knowledge, include^ our present distin- 
guished Secretary of State, the Rt. Hon’ble 
Mr. Montagu, and Mr. Charles Roberts who, a 
few short years ago, was the Under-Secretary of 
State. Lord Islington’s public testimony to those 
traits 'only the other day may also be added. 

And here it may be useful to point out the 
third preliminary- or spade-work .which Sir 
William Wedderburn accomplished in respect of 
the propaganda, a little after the commencement 
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of his activiti& in 1890,^ Side* by side wit]^ the 
formation of the Parliameij^ry .Committee he 
started ^dia ” as an organ of Indian public 

• ojnnion in London, an organ fully accredited and 
sanctioned by the National Congress. It was 
deemed highly essential to make the paper, slowly 
and by degrees, a powerful exponent of Indian 
questions inasmuch as till/ then most of the 
views which found expression in England were 
the views of the beneficed and unbeneficed Anglo- 
Indian •bureaucracy. Sir William himself has 
stated the importance and va.lue of such a journal 
in the following words : — Firstly, “ because the 
subject of Indian grievances is unfamiliar and 
distasteful to the national .variety of * the man 
in the street ’ ; secondly, because in the London 
Press articles on Indian subjects are mainly 
supplied by Anglo-Indians unfavourable to Indian 
aspirations; and, thirdly, there are no Indian elec- 
tors to bring pressure upon Parliament and the 
Government.” Those were the then strong 
reasons for establishing the paper India ” in 
London. I shall refrain from narrating here the 
gruesome circumstances which eventually led to 
the separation of the journal from the British 
Ooftimittee. It had, for want of adequate 
financial support from India, to be converted into a 
limited company. If it has so long Struggled and 
has not been able to achieve a hundredth part 
of the object Sir William and bis colleagues o^ 
the British Committee fizpm time to time earnest- 
ly wished, it is entirely India’s fadlt^ and none 
was so bitterly disappointed in this respej^tas the 
late Sir William : “ if India ceases to have an 
organ in the Press of this country (England), 
we will be held to have abandoned her appeal 
to the British public and British Parliament!^’ 
The sign^cance of this warning will come home 
to every Indian at this critical juncture when the 
Sydenham clique has been malignantly carrying 
on its campaign against Indian reform scheme. 
The main object was .to Supply trustworthy 
information to the British public. In its earlg 
days it was quite vigorous and did its best, thanks 
to such capable editor^ as Mr. Herbert Paul and 
Sir Gkirdon Hewart, the present ^licitor-General 
to the Coalition Government, to fulfil the object of 
its founders. The special correspondent of the 
TivMS^ of -those days, a none too friendly critic 
of tl^e Congress, observed tHaf ft may not have 
a large circluation at home, but is the chief 
purveyor oi Aidian news ]io a large part of the 

• Liberal Press.” But the time is fully ripe for the 
Qongress tp do all that may lie in its powerdio 

• f^ke the :jMper once more a powerful organ of 
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Indian public opinion by placing it on a ctrong 
financial footing. What is wanted is to mfike “a 
suitable and permanent provision for its propa- 
ganda work in England.” But ki this article I ha ve 
only been able to give an account in some broad 
details of the foundation work of the British Cong; 
ress Committee and what prominent^ nay, lion’s 
share Sir 'William had in it. For recounting, 
the principal features of his own work as the 
Chairman of the Committee for a genera- 
tion, another article would be necessary if 
there is to be an appreciation of bis genuine 
work and worth specially by those who have 
known little or nothing of it. Only let qie 
conclude this contribution by referring to the 
statesmanlike observations of the latci^Mr# George 
ITule, the president of the fourth Congress, who 
had entertained Sir William in London at 
a publiw dinner on 6th December 1889, before his 
departure from Lou^n to preside at the 
Congress of that. year. It was a distiuguisbed 
gathering of some of the most prominent men 
in English political circles, such as Sir William 
Lawson, Sir William Hunter, SirGeo^e Birdwood, 
Mr. Justin McCarthy, Mr. Frederick Harrison, 
Mr. Massingham and Dr. Congreve, j There, were 
letters of spology, owing to unavoicmble absence, 
from men like the late Lord Eipon, Lord Hob- 
house, Professor Newman, Sir George Trevelyan, 
John Samuel Smith, I. £. Ellis, Herbert (Bad-, 
stone and John Lang. Referring to the then 
proposed expansion of the Councils,* Mr. Yule 
observed : **,Timely concession to the reasqn&ble* 
wishes of the people always leads to a warmer 
appreciation of the Government by the^'^ople, 
and it is because I wish to see the existing 
sentiments of loyalty in \he country strengthen- 
ed and made more secure that I hope the mai% 
object of the Congress, the expansion of the 
Legislative Council Upon a partially elective basis, • 
may be speedily and favourably considered by 
Parliament^” 'These observations seem to aji^ly 
with double force at this hoiir when call 
India has made one ^ole-hearted an^ supreme 
effort to place the CounciJh on an elective basis 
almost wffolly. It now rests with Govern- 
ment to see how a timeljb concession toc the 
legitimate and ^j^sonabla* a^irations of* a large 
class of people ^ great sobriety of thought. Could 
be made whiih might be wgfmly appreciated,,^ and 
how the spirit of loyalty which has so ma^iff- 
cently stood the ordell through whicfi Indiieis 
just passing might be farther strengthened *and 
made more secure. * , 

(To be concluded in the jyspct number 
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NANAK AND GURU GOVIiND 

by 

MR. k. V. RAMASWAMI, B.A., i.L. 


. NANAK* 

• • 

F the several religious sects l!hat arose in 
mediaeval India, none has attracted greate^ 
attention or be^gn more widely studied than 

the school of Sikhism founded by the Khatri 
mystic and poet, Nanak. The political and mili- 
tary greatness, to which as a nation the Sikhs 
attained in latter days, is to some extent at the 
bottom •f tlfis widespread admiration and study. 
The achievements in war and politics which thesmall 
community of the Sikhs made in the short space 
of a century and a half or two, are inde^ some 
of the most remarkable brilliant that have 
ever be§n recorded of any small and brave com- 
» munity in the world. But tibe political and mili- 

• tary story apait, the Sikh religion, founded on 
the hymns and teachings of one of the gentlest and 
most mystidal of mediseval Indian teachers, is 
interesting and valuable as one of the purest 
protestant faffchs ttfat arose in the middle ages in 
India. 

I^anak’s birth and parentage 
Nanak, the founder of the Sikh religion, was 
"born in the month of Baisakh (April — May) 1469 
A. D. in tlfe village o^Talwandi, Lahore District, 
*the* Punjab. He was a Khatri by caste. 
His father was Kalu, the accountant of the 
villagef who also pursued the life of an agricul- 
turist ; and hw mother was Tripta, memorable 
in Sikh writings for her devotion to her son. 
JJTanak appears even in his childhood to have 
been of a mystip disposition and much given 

• tib contemplation. He was early put to school ; 
but he often surprised his schoolmaster and 
parents by his queer acts and utterances and 

K ional sallies of free-thought. The Khatri 
r was put to much concern at the spiritual 
prepossessions and mystip bAioding spirit of his son 
and tried tojbreak him of his religious habits. He 
set athe youtii to various secular tasks — to the 
Ihoking^after the (Cultivation of the fields, to the 
carrying on .of a little t^ade. Bfil Nanak proved 
averse to them all. *^e paid little iittention to 
his father’s admonition or persuasion. He began 
toi pass fbore and more of* his time in religious 

* Condensed considerably from a sketch pre- 
pared for The Saints of India Series.” 
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^contemplation and practices. He gathered a few 
friends around himself, and with them sang and 
composed hymns in praise of the Creator. 

Under the stress of this life of physical and 
mental exertion, Nanak’s health too seems to have 
been affected somewhat. The loving parents sent 
for a physician. Nanak accosted the physician with 
a mystic outburst : 

The body is weeping, the soul crieth out 
‘ Physician, give none of thy medicine. 

Physician, go home, few hnow my malady. 

The Creator^ who gave me this pain^ will re- 
move it' * * * 

nanae’s education 

Though some of the mystics and the reformers 
of this epoch were unlettered men, Nanak can- 
not be strictly classed with them. In his village 
school to which he was sent in his childhood, he 
should have learnt the elements of reading and 
writing, and something of Hindi and his native 
dialect. His poems, which are written in a 
Hindi dialect^ prevalent at the time, reveal Nanak’s 
acquaintance with, and good mastery of, this 
language. There is also proof from the internal 
evidence of bis own compositions that Guru 
Nanak had studied the Persian language. Rai 
.Bular promised that, if Nanak Mmed Persian* 
in which all State documents and accounts were 
t^en written, he would appoint him village 
accountant in succession to his father. Nanak, 
like other Hindus of the time, mi^t therefore 
have applied himself to the study of the same. 
There are numerous Persian words and some 
Persian verses of the Guru found in the Gramlh 
and it may be accepted as a fact that he became a 
fair Persian scholar. ^It is also highly probable that 
his mysticism and diving love may have been 
kindled and inspired tcf some extent by the great 
works of the Sufi mystics in tUh Persian 
literature. 

The real culture and education of Nanak should 
however be looked for in another quarter. All that 
he learnt from the school and the books 
was , little, compared with what he should 
have learnt in his wanderings wherein he met»with 
large numbers of the contemporarjj^ bhaktas and 
preachers. The names of the men* with whom 
Nanak associated are lost to us. The company 
of these men, along with his o\vn und^.. 
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turbed comiiiuniDgs witt Mature, with his own 
soul and with the Creator, i^ould have filled him 
with those great spiritual* ideas and intuitions 
which led him to found a great sect. The voice 
that had already spoken to many a seer and 
mystic of X 'rthern India no'v again became vocal 
to the Kliatri youth of T.« I w.i : nl i. 

. MAllHIAGE AND EMPLOYMENT 

Nanak had a sister, Nanaki by name. She 
was married to one Jai Bam, an mail or collector 
of revenue under the Mahomeden Governor, 
employed at Sultanpur. Nanak also was married 
.soon after his sister’s marriage. His wife was 
Sulakhani, daughter of Mul a, a resident of Batala, 
in the present District of Gurdarpur. Two sons were 
bo»’n to Nanak. Marriage and the birth of childi en 
however failed to divert Nanak. Paying no regard 
to his household, he still daily betook to the woods 
and lonely places, and, there in the company of bis 
friends, prayed and sang hymns to the Creator. 
Jai Bam, during his yearly official visits to 
Talwandi, had ample opportunities of cultivating 
Nanak’s acquaintance and appreciating his quali- 
ties. Bai Bular too, the Zemindar of Talwandi, 
was an advocate of Nanak. It was therefore 
agreed between them that the thoughtful y^outh 
was being ill-treated by his father ; and Jai Bam 
promised to cherish him and find h^ occupation 
at Sultanpur. The thought of Government 
employ for his son filled the father Kalu’s heart 
with joy and he gladly parted with his son. Jli 
^ Bam introduced Nanak as an edu^ted man to the 
Governor, Daulat Khan, who appointed him store- 
keeper and gave him a dress of honolir as a 
preliminary of service. Nanak began to ap|dy 
himself to ^is duties and everybody w^as gratified 
and pleased with his work. Out of the provisiops 
which Guru Nanak was allowed — for State salary 
was thed given in kind — he devoted only a small 
portion to his own maintenance ; the rest he gave 
away to th« poor. 

The minstrel, Mardana, ca^ie from Talwandi and 
became Nanak’s private servant, friend and 
companion in devotion, l3e used to accompany 
. Nqjiak on^^the rebec when the latter sang. Other 
friends too followed for whom Nanak found 
employment under the Governor. When their 
work for the day was over, Nanak and his 
friends, Mardana the rebec-player being the chief 
of them, repaired to some neighbouring soli^tude 
and • there spent their time in singing and prayer. 

ASCETICISM AND WANDERINGS 

Nanak, however, could not rest happily in his 
secular life. He resolved to devote himself to [\is 
4 pission. 'He abandoned his service, and, having 


distributed his earthly goods amongst t^e poor» 
took up his abode in the jungle and assumed the 
garb and manner of life of a fakir. Here he prac- 
tised all the austerities of his holy calling and 
began to give utterance to those inspired songs, 
afterwards collected and preserved in the Adi 
Graath, the sacred book of the Sikhf, Hfs sole ' 
companion ^as his faithful servant and disciple, 
Mardana, who attended him in all his subsequent 
wanderings. Mardana was a* skilled musician, and 
morning and evening sa^g his master’s songs to 
the accompaniment of the rebec. 

Nanak however did not remain long in the 
neighbourhood of Sultanpur. He began to 
wander forth among the various cities of 
Northern India and even outside^ Indin, teach- 
ing his gospel, making disciples and disputing 
with the holy men of every caste and creed. 
He fir^jb proceeded to Saiyidpur in the Gujranwal 
District where he^ stayed in the house 
of Lalo, the carpen1;er. He next went to 
Kuriikghetar ani Hard war and from these to 
Brindaban and to Benares where he seems to have 
disputed with the worshippers of the various 
Hindu divinities. It is recorded thAt, at Benares, 
Nanak converted a Bmhman Pundit by name 
Chatur Das to his faith. Hd then travelled to 
Puri and even farther south as far as Ceylon, and 
returned to his native place after an absence of 
twelve years. 

Nanak is also credited with a journey to Mecca 
and the western countries.* In all thbre seem to 
have been four principal “ wanderings.” 

This was Ihe time when the new Yaislinavite 
faith of South India was being vigorously propa- 
gated by various South Indian monks and 
preachers in the several* parts of Northern and 
Central India. A great poet* and reformer had 
already risen ; the whole Ijnd, wherever the 
Hindi language wastfpoken, was ringing Avibh the 
impassioned lyrics and intrepid utterances of Kabir; 
He proclaimed the Oneness and Unity of God . 
he defined His Nature as Love : Gdd, he declared, . 
is at once Absolute, Universal, One without a 
second ; and also the Aiej^ and Compariion of each 
soul. The path to Him was simple: jt lay through 
faith and devotion. Further, all ar^ equal : jhere 
is none high or low with God. * God is accessible 
to the “ washer^froman an|^ the carpenter ” as well 
as to the “ self-righteous holy man.’’ Nanak then 
in his wanderings, might have imbibed thi8“ new > 
religion with its great simplicity, its notion of 
One Absolute and Loving God and equal hihnan 
rights. There is no doubt that it was the tradition ' 
of this connection and iiK^^btedness that half 
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a century later led to the incorporation of a large 
number of the hymns of Kabir and other 
Vaishnavite preachers in the Granth compiled by 
Arjun. 

SETTLING AT EHABATPUB 

• Towards the close of his life Nanak laid aside the 
habiCs and^arb of a fakir, and settled down with 

•his family at Kharatpur. His friend Mardana 
•also came to live with him ; but, wearied with 
travel and with years, he died a short time after 
settling at Kharatpur* His son succeeded to his 
father’s function, and assisted with his music in 
the prayers of Nanai to the end of the latter’s life. 
Nanak continued to preach his gospel, and every 
day the JapQX BXidi the/S'oAiZa, the morning and the 
evening which he himself had composed, 

were chanted in his presence. Large numbers of 
followers gathered round him. He organised 
them all together and taught them the n^ faith 
by word and by precept. «His disciples often made 
him offerings of coin or of kind and the old saint 
built almshouses and gave charities out ^f them. 
The picture that is preserved in the Sikh 
writings of •these last days and of his teachings 
is a most beautiful and touching one. In spite of 
his increasing fam^ and influence, he arrogated 
not to himself any extraordinary greatness or 
power. IJbe humbly preached to all the new 
religion, and said that he was himself a man 
umong men, sinful and mortal as they were, that 
God was ail in all and •reliance on Him was the 
•**on^ thing needful.” “ Think, pray and praise 
Him • always. The just shall liwe by faith 
alone. A teacher hath no defence but the 
purity* of his doctrine.” He enjoined on all 
men to live righteously, and with brotherly love 
and hospitality, and to abjure all superstitions and 
fear. “ Falsehood is at an end ; Truth at last 
prevaileth : Woi^hip not the dead, bow not 
to stones.” At last when heath drew near, he 
appointed one of his most sincere ^disciples to look 
after the* cogimunity of the faithful that was 
fbfiniug, p issing over his own son whom he 
thought uiifit fortheta|k. •Nothing demonstrates 
the selfle ssness and. the nobility of Nanak 
better thaif this appointment of Xngad in 
preference to* his pwn son. His death came at 
last in ^he year 1538 A.D. at^the age of 69. 

SULHISM ANfi ITS SOgJElCBS 

• The teachings of Nanak have been considered 
by^some to. have been influenced by foreign reli- 
gioiMs and thoug^ht, and to have little in common 
with the doctrines ai}d philosophy of Hinduism. 
The learned translator of the Adi Granth^ Dr. 
Trumpp, discussiag the notions^ embodied in 


Sikhism, finds in* them, a late echo of the old 
Buddhism. Other Vitics have gone so far as to 
assert that Nanak might have owed oome ^ his 
doctrines to Christian sources. Nothing however 
could be furtlier from the truth. It would be 
misreading history and Sikhism alike to suppose 
that the latter was born of any extraneous in- 
fluence or religion. Could one but inform oneself 
of the systems of thought that were current in 
Northern India at the time, could one but pursue 
the clue furnished by the names and hymiTs of the 
Hindi Bhagahats (Vaishnava Mystics) occurring 
in the Gromth, one would And that the doctrines 
and teachings of Nanak, like those of the othes^' 
great reformer, Kabir, to whom he bears a 
great similarity in character and teaching alike, 
were chiefly derived from the contemporary 
Yaishnavite schools of thought. 

Kabir and Nanak no doubt differed in an im- 
portant particular from the reformers of Bengal 
and the saints of Maharashtra. The training and 
ideas of the latter lay more among the orthodox 
traditions and learning of Hinduism. Their 
teachings were there|ore based on the accredited 
scriptures and systems of the land. Kabir and 
Nanak, while accepting their theological and 
spiritual principles — their notions of God and soul 
and devotiofi — base the authority and source of 
their faith, not in the Shrutis and the Smritis, but 
the heart of man, its intuitions and longings. 
This difference in view has led to important 
distinctions wliich make the sects founded by* 
these tw men eminent in some w'ays. But other- 
wise, Sikhism and the religion of Kabirpanthis 
remain the most characteristic survivals of medi- 
aeval Vaishnavism, • 

• NANAK’s religion and rOETRY 

“ There is but one God whose nam^ is true, 
the Creator.” These are the first words of 
the Granth Sahib. This fundam^tal truth, 
the unity of the Supreme Spirit, Nanak made 
the basis of his dJbtrine. God is One, lie is 
^he God, not of th€» Hindu, not of the 
Musulman, not of the Christian, but of mankind. 
Under whatever name Ho is worshipped — Jehoflth, 
Allah or Ram — He is “the One, Invisible, 
Eternal, Uncreated”. Knowledge of God is the 
most important of all knowledge. It is not for 
the Brahman alone but for all, and all have a right 
to s0ek it for themselves. Similarly the woiship 
of God is not the exclusive privilege of the priest- 
hood, it is a service in which every* man has an 
equal right to participate, a duty which cannot be 
pdtformed by one man on behalf of another. It 
must be in truth and simplicity and devotion, and 
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needs neither* incense nor burnt ' offerings nor 
sacrifice. / • 

Tbeib notions of Godhea'l and true worship and 
service are preached in a scritis of most beautiful 
and mystic poems. 

In the teachings of Nanak, morality holds a very 
• high place. Few of India’s, even of the world’s, 
religions have laid down a more exalted moral 
code than is to be found in the pages of the Grwidh, 
Purity of life is set forth as the highest 
object o£ human endeavour. Nothing to which 
man can attain is more acceptable to God. With- 
out it, even faith is unavailing. Loyalty, 
honesty, justice, mercy, charity and teihperance 
are among the virtues on which vital stress is laid : 
while evil- speaking, covetousness, anger, selfishness, 
extravagance and cruelty are denounced with 
equal rigour. The daily practice of cleanliness, of 
almsgiving and of abstinence from animal food, is 
strictly enjoined and obedience to the guru is de- 
manded of every Sikh as his first duty. But as 
regards the last, it is but proper to acquit Nanak 
of the height and extravagance to which the doc- 
trine was pushed in latter days. 

NANAK AND AFTER 

Nanak, as might be seen already, was simply a 
teacher of religion. [Regarding his followers 
merely as disciples, he had no views* of political 
advancement. As a preacher of peace and good- 
will to man, he told them to fight with valour 
but with no weapon except the word of God.J^ 
His care was to prevent his followers from con- 
tracting into a narrow sect or into nlonastic dis- 
tinctions ; proving this by excluding his son, a 
meditative ascetic, from the ministry after him^ 
though he ip, the end became the founder of a 
sect called the Udasis, men indifferent to the worlds 
who still exist in large numbers among the Sikhs. 
The religibn thus established by Nanak difiered 
in no wise from the one founded by Kabir and, 
but for great historical circumstances, would have 
developed* into a quiet ^ and* quaker-like faith. 
The persecution of the growing faith, however, by, 
the Mahommedans gave it a sharp military charac- 
ter ;^and when a century of ccuelty and distress 
passed, there came to the guruship an intrepid 
and mystic youth wj||p, fired with the indignities 
inflicted on his people and filled with a noble 
jpatriotism and love of men, welded the Sikhs into 
a strong and powerful nation and made possible 
the eltablishmeut of a small yet historic republic, 
which along With the rise and consolidation of the 
Marathas, forms one of the most interesting and 
remarkable episodes in the history of mode«i 
India, * • 


6URU GOVIND* 

OVIND Singh was born in the year 1666 
A.D. at Patna. As a child, Govind Singh 
seems to have been greatly fond of sports 
and martial exercises and, gathering a few 
companions, gften engaged in shooting and the 
chase. When he came to Anandpur, he was afiec- 
tionately received by his father who at once made 
efforts to give the boy mental and physical equip- 
ment. The times, however, Vere hard and Govind 
Rai was not long to enjoy Tegh Bhahadur’s care and 
affection. On the representation of the Hindus 
of Kashmir who complained that they were much 
persecuted by the Mahommedans, Teg{i Bbahadur 
started for Delhi to visit . the Emperor 
in person. He knew that death was 
before him and calling his child, his family and 
his devfted Sikhs together, took leave of them. 
He then invested his Govind Rai, {hen only 
nine years of age with the sword of his father, 
Har Govind, who hadT first used it in defence of 
the faith, hailed him as the future Guru of the 
Sikhs and exhorted him to recover his body. The 
tragic story of Tegh Bhahadur’s journey to Delhi 
which ended in his death is wellrknowi^ to students 
of history. On his death, Govind Rai was 
installed as the tenth guru at the tender age of 
nine years (1675 A. D.) 

GOVIND SINGH’s YOUTH AND EARLY LIFE 

After his father’s death And his installation as 
a Guru, Govind Rai continued with greater dili- 
gence than efer to prepare himself for a llle of 
military defence and national achievement. Begin- 
ning with ills few cousins, the so^s of his aunt 
Yiro and his uncle Suraj Mai, he gathered 
large numbers of followers, supplied them with 
arms and arrows and with themj>ractised archery 
and musket shootipg. As increasing numbers 
came, Govind Rai formed a regular army and, in 
order to complete his military equipment, had 
a big drum constructed. The activities of the 
youthful Govind Rai were not, however, free to 
develop; they aroused 'then suspicions olT the hill 
Rajahs ]yho now began to treat the Guru 
with hostility. Govind Rai’s own mother j^nd 
uncle expostulated with him, saying Our businesi^ 
is with religion* or which humility is required.” 
The Guru replied, Mother, "dear, how long shall 
1 remain in concealment ? 1 am not going to thke 
forcible possession of the hill Rajahs’ territories. 
^If they are jealous for nothing ajid allow their 

■ ■ T ■ — ■ 

Condensed considerably from a sketch prepared for 
The Saints of India Series.” f 
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hearts to rankle, I cannot help it. This is the 
Giiru’s ^stle where men shall obtain their deserts.’ 
The hill Kajahs, under the leadership of Bajah 
Fatah Shah of Srinagar made war on Govind 
Singh, aided by Mahommedan ipercenaries. 
Qovind Singh defeated the Rajahs completely, and 
his f&llowesB and countrymen rejo^ed greatly. 
For twenty years from his accession to the 
Guruship, Govind Rai thus continued his life 
amidst the secluded valleys of the Sutlej, 
gathering followers, eictrcising them in arms and 
discipline, and occasionally fighting and conquer- 
ing small bits of territory from the unfriendly 
hill Rajahs. 

govind’s mabbiage 

Two years S.fter his installation, a man named 
Bikhia residing in Lahore went to visit the Guru, 
and seeing him handsome and well-proportioned, 
offered him his daughter Jito. The <}uru’8 
mother wall pleased and th« marriage was soon 
celebrated (1677 A.D.). Some time after, another 
Sikh who had a daughter nanfed Sundari pfoposed 
*to the Guru to wed her and make her the slave 
of his feet. ^The Guru did not desire another 
wife but it was pressed on him by his mother, 
and ^he Guru’s i^uptials were not long after 
solemnised. Four sons were born to Govind of 
whom two ^ied in battle, and the other two, as we ' 
shall afterwards see, were cruelly put to death by 
the Mahommedans in Sirhind. The names of the 
two sons of^Jito were ^rawar Singh and Jujhar 
gingh ; while those of Sundari were Ajit Singh and 
Falat Singh, these two being the eldest^ndthe last. 

GOVIND SINGH AND HINDU SHASTBAS 

It wa% during this period of his life — a period 
of study and warlike preparation — that Govind 
Singh called in a number of bards to translate the 
Hindu Furanas and the Epics — the Mahabarata 
and the Ramayanai^ the stories of Durga, Rama, 
Krishna and other Hindu Deities. It* is also 
said that Govind celebrated a great sacrifice in 
honour of Durga, hoping that the goddess would 
> 4Milp him in his military pursuits and ambition. 
This chapter of his life hsyp been criticised by 
many adversely to Sikhism as indicating a relapse 
on the part •of Guru Govind into Slolatrous 
Hindfuism. fVom what we find in his great and 
Buthentie hymns and poems, therg is nothing to 
indicate that Qovind ^ngh was tfi idolater in any 
bad E^snse of the term. He often pours ridicule 
* upon the .worship of stones and stocks and 
xneftyingless rituals and rites. The proper expla- 
nation therefore *of this incident of his life is 
perhaps the* one advanced by the leaimed writer, 
Uacauliffe, in his bopk on Sikhismi At that time 


it waa the custom to recite on the eve of 
battle the praises ^4 Warlike deeds of the 
brave, so that the hearts even o& cowdrds 
might be inspired with eagerness for the fray. 
On that account the tenth Guru maintained fifty- 
two bards to translate the Mahabharat, the 
Ramayana, the gallant achievements of Ram, 
Krishna, Chandi and others. It does not follow 
from this that the Guru worshipped those whose 
acts were thus celebrated ; this was only done for 
the purpose of inciting to bravery, di^elling 
cowardice, and filling the hearts of his troops * 
with valour to defend their faith. This the 
Guru himself declares in his translation of the 
tenth canto of the Bhagavat in which are 
recounted the chivalrous exploits of Krishna. He 
says, “ I have rendered in the vulgar dialect the 
tenth chapter of the Bhagavat with no other 
object than to inspire ardour for religious 
warfare.” 

THE FORMATION OF THE EHALSA 

By this time, when the Guru was some thirty 
years old, Govind Singh had matured his plans 
of reforming the Sikhs and forming them into a 
compact and homogeneous people. The violent 
death of his father and the deep sense of the 
wrongs of his persecuted race of which reports 
were daily * reaching his ears, had long 
rankled in his mind and he now resolved 
tp put an end to them. The tiine too 
perhaps suited him, the bigot emperor Aurangazib 
having commeflced a crusade against Hindu and * 
Sikh ali^p. * 

The Guru invited all his Sikhs to attend the 
g/bat Baisakhi fair at Anandpur. Many were 
the men to respond ; they came in Srowds and 
jmned him. On finding them assembled, the 
Guru ordered that carpets be spread on g. raised 
mound which he indicated, and that an adjacent 
spot should be screened off with tent wjills. When 
this was done, the Guru ordered a confidential 
Sikh to go at midnfght, «the five goats in the 
entloBure and let no one»know what he had done. 
Next morning, the Guru rose a watch before day, 
performed his devotions and put on his arms sAid 
uniform. He then proclaimed that there should 
be a great open-air gathering. When all were 
seated, he drew his sword, and asked if there was 
any one of his beloved Sikhs ready to lay down 
his life for him. No reply was given. .All 
grew pale on hearing such a proposal. The Guru 
asked a second time but with the *8aane result. 
A third time he spoke in a louder voice, If 
th0l:e be any true Sikh of mine, let him give me 
his head as an offering and proof of ius futh.!* 


^bbo , 
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Daya Singh, a Sikh of Lahore, rose arid said 
“ O true King, my hea(^ is at thy service.” 
Th8, Gura took his arm, led him T^ithin the 
enclosure and gave him a seat. He then cut 
off a goat’s head with one stroke of the sword, 
went forth and showed the dripping weapon to 
the multitude. The Guru asked again, “ Is there 
any other true Sikh who will bestow his head on 
me The crowd felt now quite convinced that 
the Guru was in earnest and that he had killed 
Daya Ram, so no one replied. At the third time 
of asking, Dharm Das of Delhi answered, “ O 
Great King, take my head.” The Guru, assum- 
ing an angry mien, took Dharm Das within the 
enclosure, seated him near Daya Ram and killed 
another goat. The Guru, then looking very fierce, 
came forth and said, “ Is there any other Sikh 
who will offer me bis head ? 1 am in great need 
of Sikhs’ heads.” On this some remarked that the 
Guru had lost his reason, others went to the 
Guru’s mother to complain. When the Guru 
began to call for the fourth Sikh, the Sikhs 
thought he was going to kill them all. So, some 
ran away and some hung down their heads. 
Sahih Ohand, a resident of Bidar was the fourth 
to place himself at the disposal of the Guru. The 
Guru took him into the tent and killed another 
goat. The Guru then came out and asked for the 
head of another Sikh. On this many ran away. 
Himmat of Jagannath was the fifth to offer him- 
self. The Guru took him inside the tent and 
‘'killed the remaining goat. * ^ 

The Guru was now ready to sacrifice «his own 
life for the five Sikhs who showed such devotion 
to him. He clad them in splendid raiment, so 
that they sKone like the sun, and thus addressed 
them : “ My brethren, you are in my form, add 
I 'am in fours. He who thinketh there is any 
difference between us erreth exceedingly.” Then 
seating the five Sikhs near him, he addressed the 
assembly, “ In the time of Guru Nanak, there 
was found one devout Sikh, hamely Guru Angad. 
In my time there are found five Sikhs totally 
devoted to the Guru. These shall lay anew the 
foilhdation of Sikhism^ and the'' true religion shall 
become current ^and famous throughout the 
world.” The people became astonished at the 
Guru’s expedient, and fell at the feet of the five 
devoted Sikhs, saying “Hail to the Sikh 
religion ! You, brethren, have established it 
on a permanent basis. Had we offered our 
heads like ‘you, we too should be blest.” The 
Guru again addressed the Sikhs: “Since the 
time of Baba Nanak, cftoranpahtd hath bdhn 
customary. .Men drank the warter in which the 


Gurus had washed their feet, a custom w|iich Ipd 
to great humility; but the Khalsa can now 
only be maintained as a nation by bravery and 
skill in arms. Therefore 1 now institute the 
custom of baptism by water stirred with a dagger 
and change my followers from Sikhs to ^ingks 
or,. Lions, ^hey who accept the nbctar of the 
pahul shall be changed before your very eyec 
from jackals into lions and . shall obtain empire 
in this world and bliss hereafter.” 

According to the Perdian historian Ghulam 
Muhaiul Din, the newswriter of the day sent the 
Emperor a copy of the Guru’s address to the 
Sikhs on this occasion. It is dated the first of 
Baisakh, Samvat 1756 (1699 A.D.) ^and runs as 
follows: “ Let all embrace one creed and bbliterate 
differences of religion. Let the four Hindu castes 
who have different rules for, their guidance aban- 
don th%m all, adopt the one form of adoration,^ 
and become brothers.^ < Let no one deem hioiself 
superior to another. Let none pay heed to the 
Ganges^ and other places of pilgrimage which are 
spoken of with reverence in the Shastras or adore 
incarnations such as Ram, Krishna, , Brahma and 
Durga, but believe in Guru Nanak and other 
Sikh Gurus. Let men of theJPour pastes receive 
my baptism, eat out of one dish, and feel no dis- 
gust or contempt for one another.” . 

The newswriter, while forwarding the report, 
thus makes his own comment thereon : “ When 
the Guru had thus addressed the crcywd, several 
Brahmans and Khatris " stood up, and said .that 
they acceptad the religion of Guru Nanak and 
the other Gurus. Others on the contrary said 
that they would never acpept any religion which 
was opposed to the teaching of* the Yedas and 
the Shastras and that they would not renounce 
at the bidding of a boy the ancient faith which 
had descended to them fronf their ancestors. 
Thus, th*ough several refused to accept the Guru’s 
religion, about twenty thousand men stood up 
and promised to obey him, as Jhey had the 
fullest faith in bis divine mission.” *f| 

The place where thi{} historic meeting: took place 
is now known as Kesgarh. 

THE NEW ARMY AND IJS CHARACTER 

Govind Singh’s next move was to 'issue an 
that every Sikh«,house inhabited by fout adults 
males should oontfibute two^for service under himt 
In a short time, 80000 were gathered round .hiip. 
In addressing them ^e commenced by praising 
God as the Almighty, the Omnipotent, Invincible 
and Merciful who must be worsUipped in truth- 
fulness and in sincerity. He could only be beheld 
by the eye of faith in the general body of the 
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Khals^. All Sikhs must live like brothers. A 
number of these remarkable addresses of Govind 
Singh to his followers given on the battle field or 
in the camp or in the general meetings which were 
held on stated occasions or when large numbers 
of Sikhs came to be baptised, are preserved in 
> ^e Sfikh cl^onicles and attest his eloquence, his 
strength of mind and ideal and the perseverance 
with which he ever kept the Sikhs in memory of 
the great ideals he had dedicated himself to work 
for. • 

Govind Singh appealed to the eternal 
instincts of equality, liberty and brotherhood, broke 
for ever the caste prejudices and received into 
the Khalsa people of all classes who had hitherto 
been delV'rred from bearing arms and participat- 
ing in religion. The Singhs of the Khalsa 
should have felt themselves at once elevated and 
equal to the proud and martial Rajput. Personal 
pride and strength were ij^^used into them, and 
Sikhism knitted them together into one common 
brotherhood, animated by .% common f^th, one 
• social life and national longing. 

The effect of these new teachings, it is said, 
was immediafib gnd profound. The Sikhs began 
to manifest great chivalry and courage and live 
in sweet sociat love •and harmony among them- 
selves. Wherever there was oppression or cruelty, 
the Sikhs \^ere there and with ready heart and 
brave arms, helped the persecuted. Among 
themselves they lived like brothers ; they used to 
feed one ahother, shampoo one another when 
fired, Jbitho one another, wash one another’s 
clothes, and one Sikh ai v'n\si met another with a 
smile om his f;ice Mnd 1 we in his heart. Their 
devotion to theiii religion and the Guru also grew, 
and morning and evening they could be seen in 
^e camp or their village homos devoutly repeat- 
ing the Japji anc^ the Sohila and the hymns of 
the Gurus. • • 

STRUGGLES WITH THE MAHOMMEDAN EMPEROR 
The increasing power of Govind Singh and his 
nj,liion, the new courage And faith he had infused 
into them^ filled the neighbouring hill Rajahs 
with fear and even roused the suspicions of the 
Delhi Govftigiment. An army was ^therefore 
Rent junder Sayid Khan to subdue Govind Singh ; 
Si^id Khan however seems to have betrayed 
his command and joined jGuru Gd^ind. A second 
time, another* army was sent uifder Wazir Khan 
wfth strict orders to capture Anandpur and 
destroy Gbvind Singh’s forces. Wazir Khan’s 
s.rmf advanced and soon laid siege to Anandpur. 
Hill chiefs (oo came and joined the Mahommedan 
general wit;h.tbeir army, The siege was long and 


protracted. Govind SJbgh defended the city with 
great courage anil^ heroism. But brave and 
valiant as they wOTe, they were face to face 
with a highly equipped and more •numefoiis 
army ; at last Govind Singh and his few surviving 
followers were forced to evacuate the city. 
Govind Singh marched south by way of Kirtapur, 
while his mother and his two children (the other 
two had already fallen in the battle) went to 
Sirhind where they took refuge in a Brahman’s 
house. The treacherous Brahman robbed the 
mother of the wealth she was carrying, and, 
more horrible still, betoyed their arrival to 
the local Mahommedan governor. The tragic story 
of the children’s death is well known ; how 
the two heroic youths were asked, on the penalty 
of death, to embrace the Mahommedan faith, how 
they nobly refused to fall away from the faith of 
their father and their Gurus; Ifiow they were at 
last cruelly buried alive under a wall. 

GOVIND Singh’s letter to aurangazth 

The news of the tragic fate of his children 
reached Govind Singh while he was staying at a 
village called Jatpura, fifty miles from Sirhind. 
It is said that the Guru on hearing the narrative, 
dug up a shrub growing by with his knife and 
uttered, ‘‘ As I dig up this shrub by the roots, 
so shall the f urks be extirpated.” The Guru 
next went to Dina and it was here, where his 
stay appears to have been somewhat protracted 
that he wrote his celebrated Persian epistle to 
Aurangazib in [eply to an invitation from the 
Emperor to come and see the latter. The evi- * 
denceas to whether the letter reached Aurangazib 
oi^how he received it is meagre, but, as it is, 
nothing can excel the remarkable strength and 
courage, and the noble indignation,* it reveals, 
withal it is instinct with a great religious and 
moral fervour, little known to the iconaclastic 
faith of the Mahommedans. In it are combined 
the righteous indignation of the saint ^as well as 
the woes of the patriot. We give the letter below. 
It is styled Zafar Nania.— 

' “ I have no faith in tlfine oath to which thou 
tookest the One God as witness. I have not a 
particle of confidence in thee. Thy treasurer and 
thy ministers are all false 

As to my defeat at Chamkaur, what could 
forty men do when a hundred thousand came on 
them unawares ? 

I am a slave and servant of the King of Kings 
and ready to obey His order with my; life. Should 
His orders reach me, I will go to thfee with all 
mj^ heart. If thou have any belief in God, delay 
not in this matter. It is thy duly to God^ 
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He never or^^fred thee to annoy others, Tl^ou art 
seated on an emperor’s throite ; yet how strange 
are^thy justice, thine attriblites and thy regard 
for religion ! Alas ! a hundred times alas ! for thy 
sovereignty ! Strange, strange is thy decree ! 
Promises not intended to be fulfilled injure those 
who make them. Smite not any one mercilessly 
with the sword, or a sword from on high shall 
smite thyself, O man, bo not reckless, fear God. 
He cannot be flattered or praised. The King of 
kings .is without fear. He is the true Kmperor 
of earth and heaven. 

When thou lookest to thine army and 
wealth, I look to God’s praises. Thou art 
proud of thine empire, while I am proud of the 
kingdom of the Immortal God. Be not heed- 
less ; this caravansary is only for a few days. 
People leave it at all times. Behold the revolu- 
tion which passeth over every denizen and house 
in this faithless world. Even though, thou art 
strong, annoy not the weak. Lay not the axe to 
thy Kingdom. "When God is a friend, what can 
an enemy do even though he multiply himself a 
hundred times ? If an enemy practise en mity a 
thousand times, he cannot, as long as God is a 
friend, injure even a hair of one’s head.” 

Govind Singh was still pursued by the Mahom- 
medan troops and seems to have retreated further 
east. While at Baghaur, he heard of Aurangazib’s 
death. On Aurangazib’s death, there was a scram- 
ble among his sons for the throne, and Bhabadur 
Shah who eventually became l^n^peror, sought 
Govind Singh’s help. The assistance ^ rendered 
by the Guru’s army was valuable and earned Ipm 
the gratitude of Bhahadur Shah. The Emperor 
went and thet the Guru and expressed his aifection 
and gratitude to the Guru. The Guru tfien 
marched on an expedition with the Emperor to 
the south, having been placed by the latter at the 
head of 5000 horses. While they reached Nander 
on the banks of the Godavari, the Guru was 
mortally wounded by a Nathan assassin. The 
current Sikh account is that he was stabbed by 
one Gul Khan, a grandson of Painda Khan, in 
rdvenge for the death of the hitter at the hands 
of Guru Har Govind. Another account is given 
in Bhahadur Shah’s history viz., that the Guru 
used often to address assemblies of disciples and 
strangers on religion, that, on one such occasion, 
some words fell from his lips which soundeH to a 
Mahommedan as blaspheming his faith and that 
the latter ut once stabbed the Guru with a poniard. 

THE guru’s last ADDRESS ^ 

As Oevind . Singh lay mortally wounded, he 


gathered himself and thus addressed his rassem- 
bled followers, O Dear and Beloved Khdsa, the 
immortal God’s will can never be resisted. He 
who is born must assuredly*^ die. Guru Arjun 
hath said ‘everything we behold shall perish.’ — 
It is the Immortal God alone who ever 

abideth Know that the light o? the 

ImperishablS God whose attributes are perma- 
nence, consciousness, happiness ever shineth 
in you. Wherefore always abide in cheerful- 
ness, never give away to mourning 

Again he said, “ I have entrusted you to the 
Immortal God. Ever remain under His protec- 
tion, trust no one besides. Wherever there are 
five Sikhs assembled who abide by the Guru’s 
teachings, know that I am in the niidsti of them. 

I have infused my soul into the Khalsa and 

the Granth Sahib.” He then bathed and 
putting on new clothes said “ Wah Guru jika 
Khalsa. Wah Guru, jiki Fatah. O beloved 
Khalsa let him^ who desireth to behold me, 
behold dihe Guru Granth. Obey the Granth Sahib. 
It is the visible body of the Guru. And let him 
who desireth to meet me diligently search its 
hymns.” * 

Few lives, in or outside India, of sajnt or 
national leader, have had a more ndble close. 

POETIC WORKS AND RELIGIOUS ATTITUDE. 

Govind Singh has left a number of works, some 
of them, the poems and hymns, being his own 
composition, and the others, the work of the 
fifty-two b.*ird6 he employed, consisting chiefly 
of translations from the Hindu Epics and*'Pura- 
nas. These were collected together into ^ single 
work, called Govind Singhi Ghrantf^ or the Granth of 
Govind Singh, and form an object of devoted study 
and worship among the Sikh^ next to the older 
Granth of Nanak and his immediate successors. 
The original works ^in this collection consist of a 
number of poems, hymns and prayers and the 
autobiography of the Guru, called the Fichtira 
Natah, These works fully embody the religion and 
teachings of the tenth Guru and also his grc^t 
national and warlike* ideals. Spite of the eager 
notes of ^warlike ambition and secular glory one 
often meets with in these poems, ^1;hey are not 
without a strong mysticism and faith of their own 
and discover a great and beautiful conception of 
Godhead and^'of v^rue reli^dn. * 



THE NATIONAL LANGUAGE FOR INDIA" 

BY MR. M. K. GANDHP 


^ T behoves us to devote atteotion to a con- 

V sideration of a Lational language, as we have 
done to* that of the medium of instruction. 
' If Edglish ie to become a national language, it 
ought to be treated as a compulsory subject. 
Can English become the national language ? 
Some learned patriots contend that even to raise 
the question betrays ignorance. In their opinion 
English already occupies that place. Kis Excel- 
lency the Viceroy in his recent utterance has merely 
expressei^a h8pe that English will occupy that 
place. His enthusiasm does not take him as far 
as that of the former. His Excellency believes 
that Englifl}i will day aftei^4^)^command a larger 
place, wiir permeate the family circle, and at last 
•rise to the status of a national language. A 
superficial consideration will support the vice- 
regal contention. The condition of our educated 
classed gives ^ne the impression that all our 
activities would come to a standstill if we stop 
the use of iifnglish. And yet deeper thought will 
show that English can never and ought not to 
become the national lahguage of India. What 
is the Jiest of a national language ? 

(1) Igor the official class it should be easy to 

learn. • 

(2) The religioqis, commercial and political 

£tivity throughout India should be possible in 
that language. • , 

(3) It should be the speech of the majority of 
the inhabitants of India. 

(4) For the whole of the country it should be 

easy to learn. \ • 

(5) In considering the question, weight ought 

n<ft be pjit upon momentary or shortlived condi- 
tions. • 

• • • ^ • 

, •The English language does not fulfil any of the 
conditions* above named. • The first ought to 
have been the la!St, but I have purposely given it 

* Prom the address to the Guzerat Educational 
^onrerence specially translated for the Indian Revieiv, 
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the first place because Shat condition alone gives 
the appearance of being applicable to the* English 
language. But upon further consideration wo 
should find that for the officials even at the 
present moment it is not an easy language to 
learn. In our scheme of administration, it is 
assumed that the number of English officials will 
progressively decrease, so that in the end only 
the Viceroy and others whom one may count on" 
one's finger-tips will be English. The majority 
are of Indian nationality to-day, and their 
number must increase, 

And everyone will admit that for them English 
is more difficult to be learnt than any Indian 
language. Upon an examination of the second 
condition, we find that until the public at large 
can speak English, religious activity through that 
tongue is an impossibility. And a spread of 
English to that extent among the masses seems 
also impossible^ 

English cannot satisfy the third condition 
because the majority in India do not speak it. 

The fourth, too, cannot be satisfied by English 
because it is net an easy language to learn for 
the whole of India. 

Considering the last condition we observe that 
thg position that English occupies* to-day is 
momentary. The permanent condition is that 
there will be little necessity for English in the 
naM inal affairs. It will certainly be required for 
imperial affairs. Tha4, thcyrefore, it will be an 
imperii! ! language, the la<iguage of diplomacy, is 
a different question. On that purpose its know- 
ledge is a necessity. We are not jealous ^f 
English. All that is contended for, is that it 
ought not to be allowed to go beyond its proper 
sphe^. And as it will be the imperial language, 
we shall compel our Malaviyajis, our ShasMars 
and our Banerjeas to learn it. And« we shall 
feeil assured that they will advertise the greatness 
of India in other parts of the world. Biit 
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English cannot become the national language of 
India. To give it that plijbe is like an attempt 
t(f intreduce Esperanto. In my opinion it is 
unmanly even to think that English can become 
our national language. The attempt to introduce 
Esperanto merely betrays ignorance. Then which 
is the language which satisfies all the five condi- 
tions ? We shall be obliged to admit that Hindi 
satisfies all those conditions. 

I call that language Hindi which Hindus and 
Mahomedans in the North speak and write, either 
in the Devanagari or the Urdu character. Excep- 
tion has been taken to this definition. 
It seems to be argued that Hindi and Urdu 
are different languages. This is not a valid 
argument. In the Northern parts of India 
Musalmans and Hindus speak the same lan- 
guage. The literate classes have created a divi- 
sion. The learned Hindus have Sanskritised 
Hindi. The Musalmans, therefore, cannot under- 
stand it. The Moslems of Lucknow have Per- 
sianised their speech and made it unintelligible 
to the Hindus. These represent two excesses of 
the same language. They find no common place 
in the speech of the masses. I likve lived in the 
North. I have freely mixed with Hftidus and 
Mahomedans, and although I have but a pbor 
knowledgeo of Hindi I have never found any 
difficulty in holding communion with them. (Jail 
the language of^he North what you will, Urdu 
or Hindi, it is the same. If you write it in the 
Urdu character you may know it as Urdu. Write 
the samo thing in the ^agari. character and it is 
Hindi. 

*There, therefore, remains a difference about 
the script. For the time being Mahomedan 
children will certainly write in the Urdu charac- 
ter and Hindus will mostly write in the 
Dei^uigari. I say mostly, because thousands of 
Hindus use the Urdu character and some do not 
even know the Nagari character. But when 
Hindus and Mahomedans cozhe to regard one 


another without suspicion when the causes beget- i 
ting suspicion are removed, that script which has ! 
greater vitality will be more universally used and 
therefore become the national script. Meanwhile 

those Hindus and Mahomedans who desire •to, 

* 

write theivr petitions in the Urdu character should 
be free to do so, and should have the right of 
having them accepted at the seat of National * 
Government. 

There is not another language capable of com- 
peting with Hindi in satisfying the five condi- , 
tions. Bengali comes next to Hi^tdi. ^ But the 
Bengalis themselves make use of Hindi outside 
Bengal. No one wonders to see a Hindi- speak- 
ing zhan making use of Hindi, no matter whhre 

^ O 

he goes. Hindu preachers and Mahomedan 
Moulvis deliver thdr religious discourses through- 
out India in Hindi and Urdu and even the 
illiterate masses follow them. Even the un- 
lettered Gujarati going to the North attempts to 
use a few Hindi words, whereas a gatekeeper 
from the North declines to speak in Gujarati 
even to his employer, who has on that account 
to speak to him in broken Hindi. J[ have heard 
Hindi spoken even in the Dravid country, c It Is 
not true to* say that in Madras one can go on 
with English. Even there I have employed Hindi 
with effect. In the trains I have heard Madras 
passengers undoubtedly use ifindi. It is worthy of , 
note that Mahomedans t hroughout India speak 
Urdu and they are to be found in large numbers in 
every province. Thus Hindi is destined to be the 
national language. We have madi use of it. ..as • 
such in times gone by. ^he rise of Urdu itself 
is due (o that fact. "^Tbe Mahomedan kings 
were unable to make Persian cr Arabia* the 
national langu^e. They accepted the Hindi 
Grammar, Vnt employbd the Urdu charac- 
ter and Persian words in their spe^hes. •. 
They could not, however, carry on their 
intercourse with the masses through a 
foreign tongue. All this is not unknown to the 
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English.* Those who know anything of the 
sepoys know that for them military terms have 
had to be prepared in BUndi or Urdu. 

Jhus we see that Hindi alone can become the 
nationJ langiTage. It presents some 4ifiiculty in 
thb case of the learned classes in Madras. For 
men from the Deccan, Oajarat, Sind and Bengal 
it is easy enough. In a* few months they can 
acquire sufficient command over Hindi to enable 
them to carry on national intercourse in that 
tongue. It is not so for the Tamils. The 
Dravidian languages are distinct from their 
Sanskrit sister in structure and grammar. The 
only thing ^mmon to the two groups is ctheir 
Sanskrit vc^abulary to ftif Extent. But the 
difficulty is confined to the learned class ^lone. 
We have a right to appeal to their patriotic spirit 
and expect thegi to put forth sufficient efibrt in 


order to learn Hindi. # For* in future when Hindi 
has received State recognition it will b^ intr<i- 
duced as a compulsory language in Madras as in 
ether Provinces and intercourse between Madras 
and them will then increase. English has not 
permeated the Dravidian masses. Hindi, how- 
ever, will take no time. The Telegus are making 
an efibrt in that direction even now. If this 
Conference can come to an unanimous conclusion 
as to a national language, it will be necessary to 
devise means to attain that end. Those which 
have been suggested in connection with the 
media of instruction are with necessary changes 
applicable to this question. The activity in 
making Gujarati the medium of instruction will 
be confined to Gujarat alone, but the whole of 
India can take part in the movement regarding 
the national language. 


SOCIAL SERVICE IN THE PUNJAB 

* BY 

SARALA DEVI CHAUDHURANI 


SEN the country’s desire for d^ication to 
^cial service is becoming more and more 
keen ever^ day, we may with interest and 
profit stud}( each other’s notions and 
aej^ons with regard to it. To this end I shall try 
to recount the difierent views and kinds of 
social service in vogue in the Punjab. 

The land of tjjie five rivers still recognises and 
prdSches the old-world ideal of social service in 
India as fivefold. \ • 

The individual man as a member of society had 
to ak&p up tfie continuity of the race by a 
wedded life: bachelor^pod was •a^ social sin. 
His service to the father or the ^nation required 
fiimjio marny and cohtributg to its man-power, 
this vfas piiriyajua. Again he had to uphold the 
standard of excellence of the spiritual lore of the 
race by a daily study of the scriptures himself; 


this was Eishfyajua, Next his services to the 
elemental gods were performed by fire-sacrifices to 
purify the physical atmosphere of his home and 
help in the downpour of rain by communal 
Brihadyajims. His duties to mankind |is such 
come under the heading of Mamtshyayajtm, and 
last of all his services to the whole anitnal world 
as Bhntayajua or Vish^ahali^ 

Out of these five t'le present day social service 
leagues are concerned with the services to mankind 
as such only. Even under this heading 1 believe 
the difierent activities I am expected to 
enumerate are those that are based on modern 
Westevn lines alone. But Indian society is older 
than Western conquest. The Punjab is one of the 
latest acquirements of the British natiofi. Hence 
the aid Indian society with its Indian modes of 
social service to man is still amply in evidence* 
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there. Society is still diyi^ed into distinctly 
diQerent ^ clans or commumties with inter-com- 
munal amity and good -feeling. 

In these communistic bodies social regulations 
go hand in hand with social services. At times 
of marriage and death the services of the men 
and women of the biradari or clan is always at 
your disposal without the asking. In fact in the 
case of a daughter’s wedding no one is invited ; a 
messenger simply carries the news round and 
everybody is expected to come and help the father 
to receive the bridegroom’s party without 
friction, to make everything pass off smoothly 
and go back and have one’s dinner at home. A 
high court judge and a postal peon of the same 
clan are exactly on the same footing in these 
social functions. Elach has to offer services and 
get back services in return when his turn comes. 

When a death occurs it is the men of the clan 
who carry the dead body to the funeral place, not 
necessarily the sons alone — or in ^e absence of 
retiring sons of the new light as in Bengal — 
never up till this day a hired carrier — evenr if 
the person may have died of p^gue or cholera. 
These old forms of service within l^o community 
have developed into service to fellow-members 
of more modern societies such as the Arya Samaj. 
In days of plague I have seen bauds l of 
Arya B^maj workers attending plague patients, 
carrying and burning the dead and doing all that 
is needful ‘for the departed or their, relations as a 
matter of course from«a habit of mind inherited 
from ages and not acquired through modern 
education only. Even at non-epidemic times if 
a man dies without any relation or caste people to 
help in his funeral, his widow has simply to 
send word to the Arya Samaj to get the Samajic 
workers to come and help her in performing her 
last duties ^wards her husband. 

There is often greater accumulation of force 
within a narrow circle than in a wide one. More 
Opnoentrotion of energy is possible, more heartiness 


and servicefulness is displayed within the 
clan than when extended outside to the whole 
race. One can well uaderstdhd this. For service 
can be rendered only where there is readiness to 
accept it and there must be a community of Reeling ^ 
between the server and the served before service 
can be given or taken. Hence I find that the 
members of all- embi'acingcmoderff institutions like 
the Hindu Sabhas do no personal service to each 
other worth the name, their function being 
congregational services by starting institutions 
such as schools, colleges, orphanages and the like. 
It is the old communal bodies only that keep up 
thep^sonal touch with fellow human beings, 
hence their existence i^ a necessity for the good of 
society, it is heped, however, that in the present 
endeavour of most clans and communities to 
crystallise their communal unity and good feeling 
into clanishness by transforming tfiemselves into 
the new type societies with big , names such as 
the Mohyal Brahman Sabha, the Serene Khatha, 
etc.; they will not lose their old-world habit of 
personal service to members of the same commu- 
nity which was fluid effough to be extended to 
others, and^gain in exchange the spirit of claiming 
more recognition from Government as a separate 
entity with a rigidity excluding fellow-communi- 
ties from their scope of f ellow-feeiing and amity. 

One of the older forms of service to humanity 
still extant in the ^Punjab is that of hospitality or 
AtiihvyoQWk, The poor as well as the rich 
entertain wMxpecUd guests at all hours of the 
day and night. The normal condition of lifcTof^ 
a householder there ^ or oven of a sthdent in the 

e 

hostel i^ that of a life coloured with the presence 
of a guest or two if not daily at Ihast very fre- 
quently. 1 caifnot think of a single family in the 
Punjab where tne guest is hot a factor to be 
counted with in its daily progra^ame. Like* 
Abu Hussain of the Arabian l!^ight’s Tale u true 
Panjabi never sits down to his ipeal happily 
unless he has a guest by his<side. A kinsmani a 
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villageiBan — be he one of the higher castes, etc., 
even an untouchable, — a friend, a friend’s friend 
or a friend’s guest have all equal claims on a Pun- 
jabi’s hospitality. The DharrnMsalas of the Punjab 
df* refit' hou^ps for strangers are one of the many 
(prms in which the spirit of hospitality has 
manifested itself in the Punjab. Another form 
of service to man of^ a similar nature is the 
structure of Janjghara or houses for bridal paities* 
In the Punjab the bridegroom’s party remain 
as guests of the bride’s party for three days and 
three nights. * On the morning of the fourth day 
they generally leave. Not only food but house 
accommodation has necessarily to be provided for 
these gueste often numbering more than two to 
three hundreds. Thus in big cities where house 
accommodation on a large scald is difficult to* obtain 
for a short period, a is a great boon to the 

public. * 

Of the modgrn m^^vements the ultra-communal 
service to mankind which looms most largely in 
view in the* Punjab is that for the uplift of the 
depressed classes. 1 have come in intimate and 
personal touch with ilf having accompanied my 
husbapd — Pandit Rambhaj Dutt Ohoudry in 
some of his Shuddhi tours as they are called. 

Imagine a vq^t mass of humanity comprising 
several thousands^of men, wemen and children 
en the wooded banks of one of the five rivers of the 
Punjab. They look like the ^ early Ana];yas, the 
kinsmen of Ekalavya, unkempt, unclad but for a 
loin* cloth- and a short-sleeved kurta, a dirty 
of cloth wrapped round the head as pugri, — 
not being ^rmitted by the unwritten laws of their 
high caste neighbours to put on dresscDs as good 
os Idng or cleian as those of their social superiors. 
They are waiting like herds of dumb animals for 
the Roving hand that will lift tUbm to the scale of 
humanity. Men, women ^and children, most of 
them hanideK>me^ stalwart and strong with clear 
cut Aryan features-^^though rather bronsed through 
Qonstant outdoor vork — pour in from all parts of 



the district for da^s together under the treeSf 
cook their own food, drink the turpid river water 
— not being permitted yet to use the village wells, 
and wait patiently for the Master’s advent. The 
Master, the Guruji, is coming to them through 
fiood and rain. He is sometimes swimming 
across high rivers, sometimes galloping •down 
marshy malarial plains on horse, sometimes jogging 
along slowly on springless tongas. Foodless and 
sleepless for hours he is hastening to reach the 
mutely awaiting flock of oppressed humanity by 
the appointed day. 

On his nearing a village his first step is always 
directed towards the homes of the leading men of 
the village to call on them personally, to endeavour 
by words of persuasion and reasoning to get their 
consent and co-operation in his work. Till that 
is obtained he does not take the second step of 
going to the outskirts of the village and meeting 
his meek flock. 

At times, in the very beginning, instead of 
promises of lielp and co-operation he receives 
simply abuses and insult. On one occasion when 
I had accompanied him the spot where purifica- 
tion was to j^alee place lay in the Zemindari of* 
some bi^f Rajput landlords between whose ancestors 
afid the preacher’s home there were friendly 
relations of ages counting from th^days of the 
first Moghul. At times of war the women and 
children of one family would often be sdht off for 
protection and shelter to the other. 

My husband’s vi|it to^ these -regions was not 
only the visit of an apogtle for the uplift of the 
depressed but that of a scion of one of the friendly 
families of landlords whose claims to the hospita- 
lity of these were great. 

But the reception that he met with was unique. 
Instipad of words of welcome he was greeted with 
words of abuse and threat * for dariog to upset 
centuries-old family relationship *ia this way 
b^ coming on his lands to disgrace him 
by making his untouchable tenants *touchablei 
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His load-Toioed words of QPgej^ dnd abuse gatbered 

an enormous crowd on the sdbt. The ladies of the 

• « 

family dared not take me inside the house but 
with veils drawn over their * faces flocked to the 
roof and watched me silently waiting in the tonga. 
My husband bore everything patiently. But 1 
had come to the end of my tether. Onlg^ a couple 
of hours ago before entering this village when our 

c 

Brahman servant had gone to draw water out of 
a well for us to drink, tne villagers had belaboured 
him and the tonga which 1 was in had to be 
guarded well for fear of attack and removed 
quickly out of reach, my husband keeping up the 
rear on horseback. All this trouble was due to 
the news which had gone ahead that the friend of 
the depressed was coming to give them human 
rights. After mdbe than an hour’s waiting in 
the zemindar’s compound, with my ears burning 
with the abuses and threats of ezchange of 
swords even with my husband, when the younger 
members of the family pressed me to enter the 
house and make myself comfortable. 1 called my 
husband to my side and said, “ Let us go away^^ 
from here, let us go to any poor villager’s house. 
1 will not take the food offered by these people.” 

My husband replied — “it will be the greatest 
blunder to leave at this juncture. Have patience*. 
Here we mudc stay, accept the hospitality of this 
very man and bring him round to the cause. If 
we leave tliis minute we estrange hj^p and his 
family from the cause for ever. To-morrow he will 
come to his senses and wjW apologise to you and 
to mo. The younger peopjp are all with us. You 
go inside the house. I will win him over”. 

So he did. By the evening the man was all 
contrition and did not know how to show his 
face. The next morning with the aid of his men 
and money the purification of his untouchable 
tenanlbs was performed triumphantly. 

With the approach of the master the shaving of 
the men begins. The women simply bathe aq,d 
put on mw clothes. Then folloigr^ the initiation 


or the purification as it is called by fire find by 
the Gaydtri Mantra. The Guru addresses them 
and the audience of the higher castes who are 
assembled to witness the ceremony. He exhorts 
the latter to receive their brethren twith ^pen 
arms when purified. The mantra of Omkar is»* 
given to the former. The forest resounds with 
the long-drawn many times repeated sound of 
Om — Om — Om. After taking the vow of clean- 
living and clean- 1 hi nki tig and pouring in his 
libation to the fire the hour before human -shaped 
soulless animal rises up at the comhiand of the 
teacher mebatnorphosei into a full-fledged 
human being, with a distinctly perceptible light 
of the soul shining in features. The high 
caste men of the village take sweetmeats offered 
by his h*ands, lead him to the village well and 
permit him to draw water out of it. The body 
with its newly possessed soul quivers at the 
unexpected indulgence and *hesit^ies foi^* a 
moment; but the fraternal encouragement of the 
whole village community gives him heart and led 
by the Guru be walks up the steps of the well* 
and pulls the rope. His cahturies-old disabilities 

ft 

are removed by this one act, his self-respect is 
restored to him and his sense of humanity^ com- 
pleted. For though a Sudra still, ^he is no longer 
untouchable, his touch pollutes no more. 

At several Ccinbros several schools for the 
education oi these puifified men Have been started; 
but as separate schools imply the keeping alive 
the spirit of aloofness of the higher castes these 
schools are tentative measures only to be mergedP^ 
into general schools 'as osoon as their touch- 
ableness add fitness for association arecnore widely 
accepted. * * 

Next to the depressed classes the women’s 
cause is claiming the greatest' measure of ,the 
Punjab’s attention in the present days. rPrimai^ 
schools for girls are being started everywhere 
though not with quite satisfactory eipiipments. 
Middle schools and high sohools are rare. The > 
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Avyh l^anya Mahayidyalaya of Jullandhar and 
the Sikh Kanya Mahavidyalaya of Ferozpur 
are two model instHutions, each founded and 
maintained by the sacrifice and devotion of a 
» handful of men and women. Both these institu- 
tions have widows’ homes as their ^annex. In 
Lahore there is a widows’ school on a small scale , 
but no widows’ home. ^The idea of the education 
of married women other than widows took 
root in the Punjab through the efforts of the 
Bharat Stri Mahamandal, Lahore branch. At the 
outset it Jiad *o confront a hard wall of opposi- 
tion. Where younger women were agreeable to 
receive instructions older women mocked them 
out of it bx remarking — parrots to take to 
learningl After you cats and dpgs will do the 
samel.” But by several years’ steady ehdeav- 
our to popularise the idea we have succeeded in 
establishing it* and now there are requisitions 
from every nook anc^ corner to supply teachers 
for marrie<i women. If only our ftinds would 
permit we ftould change the warp and woof of 
n^dern illiterate Punjab womanhood and show 
quite a new texture, ^^present the committees 
of several girls’ schools are attaching to their 
respective schools, classes for married women. 

The Bharat Stri Mahamandal also attempted to 
educate the women to ideas of cleanliness and 
sanitation by urging the pupils and teachers to 
try to keep their netoriously dirty lanes clean. 

The society for the promotion of scientific 
knowledge has of late been trying to give some 
of sanitation and the knowledge of care of 
babies to po#r women by proy|ding free nurses for 
them. • 

The same soeiety generally arranges lectures on 
different Subjects for both men a||d women. The 
executive body«of the Tiifhore Musohm provides 
•mifjgiG* lantern lectures for women every winter. 

old indigenous modes* of moral, religious 
and national instruction by Katha are still largely 
in use in tie Punjab. Unfortunately men and 
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women of new light do not avail themselves of it. 

There are two sAall Hindu orphanages in 
Lahore and one big one in Ferozpur. industrial 
training is given in these orphanages as well as 
genera] education. 

The only People’s Library in the Punjab is the 
Dyal Singh .Library— the gift of the greatest 
Punjabi patriot of the modern times. The 
founding of the daily English organ “ Tribune ” 
and laying by a large amount of money for its 
maintenance in trust is anotho)- of the social 
services of this great man. 

The last but not the least item of social service 
to be mentioned is that to which Mr. Qandhi lays 
the greatest stress, viz., making Hindi the common 
tongue. The Arya Samaj has been working at it 
for the pagt forty years. It has out-Gandhied 
Gandhi in this matter. For in its strenuous 
efforts to make Hindi the one common language 
for all Indians, it has stified Punjabi in the 
Punjab with the result that within the zone of 
Arya Samajic infiuence the Punjabi woman and 
child apeak Punjabi, think in Punjabi, draw in 
feelings with the mother’s milk in Punjabi, but 
read, write and address in both Hindi and thus 
make no * real intellectual or emotional progress. 
Tlfe course adopted by the Sikhs is a wiser one. 
In Sikh schools Punjabi is the medium*of instruc- 
tion and Hindi is the compulsory second language 
only. The Punjabi Arya Samajist is trying to 
evolve from outside within and the .Punjabi 
Sikh from within outiward^ The Arya Samajist 
is developing the nationgl ideal imposed on his 
mind by an outsider — Swami DayanancPSaraswati 
of Gujarat ; the Sikh is concentrating on the ideals 
of great men of the soil — the ten Gurus and their 
followers. Hence the language and the character 
fancied by the Arya Samajist are the foreign 
Hindi and the Pemnagri and those patronised * by 
the Sikh are Punjabi’s own Punjabi and the 
Giirumukhi. — Address to the AU- India Social 
Service Conference, . • • • 
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N the electric speed of our later days, we are 
only too apt to under- value the endeavours 
and achievements of a race^of men who 
with ^none of our advantages could yet have 
the heart to dare and the eye of faith to 
look into the distant and the unseen. But 
theirs is the greater genius and the grander 
achievement. We are only the inheritors 
whatever may be our own contribution to 
augment the heritage. Writing of a pioneering 
spirit in English Literature, Thomas Carlyle said 
in words which mtdcttis mutandis are applicable to 
the three pioneers whose work, it is the object of 
this article to consider in the light of their public 
utterances. Thomas Carlyle said : — 

Let it not be objected that he did little. He did maoh 
considering when and how. If the work performed 
was itnall, we must remember that *he had his very 
materials to disoover ; for the metal he worked in lav 
hid under the desert moor, where no eye but his had 
guessed its existence : and we may almost say, that tilth 
his own hand he had to construct thn tools for fashion- 
ing it. For he found himself in ^d^pest obscurity, 
without help, without instructich, withouj; model ; or 
with models only of the meanest sort. An educated man 
stands, as it were, in the midst of a boundless arsenal 
and magazine, filled with all the weapons and engines 
which mad’s skill has been able to devise from the 
earliest time, and he works accordingly with a strength 
' borrowed from all past ages. How different is his 
state wno stands on the outside of that storehouse, and 
feels that its gates must be stormed, or remain for ever 
shut against him ! His means are the commonest and 
the rudest the mere work done is no measure of his 
Strength. A dwarf behind <fche steam engine may 
remove ssountains. but no dwarf will then mow down 
with a pickaxe, and he must be a Titan that hurls them 
abroad with his arms. 

To this class belong undoubtedly the late 
Sir William Wedderburn, the Hon. Sir Dtnshaw 
Wacha and Babu Surendranath Banerjea. 

I 

Bir William Wedderburn* was connected with 
India foj: more than . half a century. For 
nearly twenty-five years he served the country 

* B*ir WiWtam Wedderburn’s Bpeeobes and Writings 
selected by himself. Clothbonnd. Price Ks 3-0-0. 
To subsoribers of the ** Indian Review ** Rs. 2-8-0. 
PUhliiliad ^ G. A, Natsaan & Co.. Madrai. 


as an official. His enlargement of min^ »>i8 
remarkable considering his long official career in 
a country where officialism has been at its worst. 
Burke said that habits of office give one a turn to 
think that the substance of business is not much 
more important than the forms in which they 
are conducted. ** These persons who are nurtured 
in office ” he added “ do admirably twell^ so long as 
things go on in their common order, but when 
the high roads are broken up and the waters out, 
when a new and troubled scene is opeped, and the 
file affords no precedent, then it is tliat a greater 
knowledge of maifkind and far more extensive 
comprehension of things is requisite than ever 
office gave or than office can eker give. *’ Sir 
William was a signal exqeption to this rule. 
Though of the Civil Service, he had none of the 
oligarchic narrowness characteristic df that class. 
His official experience gave him, on the other 
hand, knowledge ^ the inner c springs of 
Government and he could talk on Indian affairs 

c <»■ 

without being charged of being an irresponsible 
political agitator. So far indeed was he from 
becoming officialised that he could ask, ‘‘ Who 
can reasonably expect officiais to love econoiiQiy, 
which means reduction of their own salaries ; or 
reform, which means restriction of their 
authority ? ” (Cheers and Laughter ) (P. 4). 

All this was due to a native amplitude of liffkidT* 
and to his inatincti^ b^evolence. Ilut he had 
other reasons to take up the causeu oF India and 
fight it in the face of scorn and oblloquy. lLe<bad 
faith in the pedt>le of In^ia in spite of their faults. 
He had known ihem and loved them. He once 
quoted with approval the words of Akbai* the’ 
Great, on the Hindus: — 

Whftt did thn ofVBat Akbar say of them ?. **The Hindus 
are religious, affable, obeerful, lovers of justlee,* able in 
business, admirers of truth, fcralefol and of unbounded 
fidelity ; and their soldiers know not what it is to fly 
from the field of baltlo. ” 
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That was true then and was true now. ” 
(P. 130). K’o Englishman knew the Indian ryot 
better. He often used to say that “ if the peasant 
had fairplay, he would develop into a substantial 
yeon^n instead of being the starveling he is. 
Gratitude to India deep and fei^ent, was a 
^principal ingredient of Sir William’s love for her. 
He said in 1889 in words which have become 
historic : 

1 will mention this one fact that I have passed a 
quarter of a oentury among you, and during that period 
have not known what it was to suffer an unkindness 
from a native of India. During that period I have been 
in the senvice 3f the people of India and eaten their salt 
(loud and continued cheering). And 1 hope to devote 
to their service what still remains to me of active life. 

(P. 1). 

Sir William was a friend of the masses. He 

• • • 

knew their hunger and suffering and was moved 
to compassion which has* expressed ftself in 
almost every page of his speeches and writings ; 

He asked ohhe what can be a more piteous figure than 
the agricultural labourer of India — landless and 
untaught ^ • 

Bowed with the weight of centuries, he leans 
Upon h^s hoe and gazes on the ground, 

The emptiness of ages in his face, 

^ And on his back the burden of the world ? 

These are only a few; examples of Sir William’s 
s^igijant and sturdy championship of the cause 
of India. His speeches are a record of the strenu- 
ous life* of a noble Englishman, who was engaged 
in fifty years of* up-hill work and was the very 
salt of the earth.# Difficulties he had, but he 
never doubted, ^esaid to himself in the words 
of the poet ; • • 

** March with your face to the light ; put in the 
^si^e and reap.” 

II 

Sir Dinstiaw Eduljee Ifacfia* is another of these 
Workers. His association with public *life dates 
rou^ly^ from the beginning of the National 
Congress in the first session of whfeh^he took part. 
He iff an instance— rather rare in India — of a 
bi^nm man achieving eminence as a politician. 

* sir 'Dinshaw* Waoha's Speeches and Writings, 
selected by himself. Price Rs. o-O-O. To subscribers of 
the “I. R. " • R^ 2-8-0. Q. A, Natesan ^ Co,, Madras. 


Mr. .Wacha is one of the best statUicians we 
have had in this ^^ntry. He is a non-official 
expert in finance, and he hardly talks without 
formidable arrays of statistics. His interest 
in commerce and economics has been profound 
and in a speech addressed to the students of 
the Fergusson College, he urged the need for. Com- 
mercial Education on a scientific basis for instruc- 
tion in 

the mechanism of money and exchange, the intricacies 
of banking and currency, the significance of imports and 
exports and of the balance of trade, the true meaning of 
debtor and creditor country, the puzzles of fire and 
marine insurance, the practical working of life insurance 
and endowments and old age pensions, of railway and 
sea freight, of oaual irrigation and navigation, of trusts 
and monopolies, of docks and harbours, of tolls 
and ootroi, of municipalisation of gas, waterworks, 
tramways and other great civic works etc. etc. * 

Two years later, he addressed the Bombay 
Graduates Association op the Science of Commerce. 
The address which is conceived in the best style 
of Sir Dinshaw makes a forceful plea for the 
study of the science of commerce, as that would 
lead more than anything else to the moral and 
material prosperity of the country. He main- 
tains in it that Germany became prosperous 
within thirty years ** becausB of Q&rrMvn cow/wj&tot 
hosed on scie^fific edv/satim. ” It is interesting 
to notied that in his enthusiasm for commerce and 
economics he does not depreciate literary studies. 
He is much of a scholar himself and Bis writings 
and speeches even on dry and “ dismal ” subjects 
are reminiscent of his literary studies. He 
could therefore say with confidence .that those 
who deny or disp|rage ^ the value of literary 
edu&ition in priority Ijp scientific and technical 
educatii.ri “ are a bigoted and benighted frater- 
nity crying in the wilderness. ” 

The volume contains highly informative 
speeches and writings on various other subjects of 
finance. Those on Railway Finance and Indian 
Military Expenditure as also some of the spedbhes 
to the Mill Owners’ Association deservb to be widely 
read, not only as the views of a thoughtful and 
ori|inaI mind but also as the revelation of the 
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labours of another worker who, while yet4iving 
in our midst, has been in th# field from the very 
earnest days of our political life. 

The speeches in the end of the volume 
on the Civil Service question illustrate the 
impatience of an old fighter, who finds that 
whole* generations of toil have effected little or 
wno reform. The first Congress in 1885 discussed 
the question with great warmth and demanded 
the well-known reforms with the utmost 
decisiveness. The march of years has seen so 
little improvement jihat one is not surprised to see 
Mr. Wacha losing patience in the Council in 1917. 
He asked after answering some objections : — 

Where is the dififioiilty ? 1 do not see any at all, Sir. It 
is the case, that when there is a selfish interest to be 
preserved and oonserved, diffionlties always arise ; red 
herrings are drawn across t^ path and this is one of 
the red herrings which the Honourable Home Member 
has brought forward to-day (P. 483). 

Referring in the same speech to the ** Brahman 
and non- Brahman ” argument, he said : — 

There is the Charter Act which lays down clearly that 
proved merit and ability shall be the only qualification 
for the public service .... There it is laid down that 
there shall be no governing oastein India. Wher^i 
is the governing caste ? The governing caste 
,is the Civil Service. They are the governing caste and 
yet the Brahman is denounced (P. 485). « 

** But this is only one instance of Mr. Wacha as 

a fighter. For over thirty years he has bedh 

actively engfiged in company with others of equal 

eminence in the regeneration of his country, many 

of his comrades have fallen. The loss of Gokhale 

and Mehta y^ere the severest he had to endure : 

To me, the shock, jsomiyg as it does in the 
autumn of my life, has been so great that I feel 
dazed. It is impossible to realise the loss which 
thd^motherlwd has sustained by^the death of her 
three sterling sons. I seem to hear all around 
convulsive sobs and grievous moans” (P. 468). But 
this was only when the shock was recent, when 
the world grew dark at the blow. Mr, Wacha 
is as optimijtie now as ever and though one 
misses in him the ardour of the vehe^ience of 
workers, his patieuce and hopefalness In 


spite of a hundred defeats make him an asset of 
immense value to the cause of Indian progress. 

Ill • 

Babu Surendranath Banerjea* hag ever Y^n a ’ 
commanding^figure in Indian politics. He com n 
menced his ]^litical work while yet very young in 
conjunction with Ananda, Mohon Bose in the 
seventies of the last century. By temperament and 
gifts, Surendranath is a fighter. His powers of ora- 
tory have not been transcended by any Indian so far, 
and no less a critic than Mr. Nevinsofi said that his 
was the oratory which Cicero loved to practise 
Babii Surendranath uses the grand style in 
speaking — a style whjch has unluckily become 
obsolete. Mr. Nevinson said that he used with 
assurance and effect a style such as no Englishman 
since Gladstone could venture on for fear of 
drowning himself in the gulfs of bathos. His 
maddening eloquence has beeurhis srxost poilYerful 
instrument of service and for the last forty 
years and more it has been dedicated to the 
nation. 

His political life is part of the history of the 
last half a century. He began public life* while 
yet young and when the whole counk^y lay 
benumbed, devoid of vigour, hope and aspira- 
tion. Inspired by the sCudy of western 
literature and history, and by the greatness of his 
race in the past, he 4et himself to the arduous task 
of rousing the youth of Bengal. The rise of the 
young is a distinctive feature of every renaissaqge.^, 
Mr. Banerjea as educationist and ^^tician has 
ever been the idol o( t&e young. 

‘ , t • 

Mr. Banerjea has been perhaps the jpaost 
successful of our political orators. He has *been on 
many deputations,, and th% meetingff of protest in 
which he voiced popular feeling are innumerablid, «> 

■ 1." ' ■■ -■ 'I 

* Surendranath Banerjea's Speeches and Writings. 
Selected by himself. Price Bs. 3. To Subscribers of 
the ‘ Indian Beview** Bs. 3-3. G. A. Nateaan dt Co 
Madras, 
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He has j»laoed India’s claims before the British 
democracy in a number of brilliant speeches of 
which the first at •Finsbury is a masterpiece 
(P. 301). 

« * Hii^ spee^es on the Vernacular Press 
Act (P. 232) and Government and Municipali- 
ties (P. 274) are excellent examples of his hold on 
' facts and his gifts of ^ forcible and persuasive 
exposition. He has been a useful member of the 
Local and Imperial Legislative Councils, and 
his Council speeches, though not of the class of 
Gokhale’3^ or Mehta’s, are yet fearless in their 
advocacy of popular rights. Opposing the Defence 
of India Act, he said in words which subsequent 
events hav^ amply justified^:— 

1 hope and trust' that it will not bp a weapon in the 
hands of the enemies of Indian • advancement •for the 
purpose of blasting those prospects and frustrating those 
hopes which have been roused in our hearts by the loyal 
devotion of our. countrymen consecrated by their blood 
on the battlefields of Europe. (P. 190). 

Mr.'Banerjea ha^ been ardently advocating 
the cause of self-government for many years. 
Indeed almost all the resolutions on the subject 
ia the various sessions of the Congress have been 
moved by hiln and in the last four Congresses he 
has spqkoi^ on the question with considerable 
• force and eloquence. This is as it should be, for 
he has had the ^greatest share in stimulating 
political feeling in ^engal and became in the days 
adter the Partition, the most powerful mouth- 
piece of the new feeling. It has been a principle 
of faith with him that nations by themselves are 
made. Enlist on your behalf all the sympathy 
^OlTcan of Englishmen and Englishwomen of the 
civilised woftd ; but bea*^ iiP mind you and you 
alone are the «final arbiters of the Motiierland” 
(P.13^). But STirendranath has had an unchanging 
faith in Britain. This is chaiftcteristic in a 
. special measure* of all the earlier fttterances of our 
^fitioal lif^ The elder pi^licists spoke of the 


sense hf British judt^e with touching repetition* 
Surendranath has dVer hadeil England as Jbhe 
august mother of free nations and his view of 
England’s sway over India in future is put forth 
with remarkable clearness in two of his perorations 
(pp. 110 and 111) and (pp. 316 and 317). 

Space forbids further analysis of the speeches of 
these three distinguished publicists. They are 
important as a record of their life and work. 
They are valuable as careful and authoritative 
studies of public questions. Nor. can their 
historical value be minimised. But they are 
specially valuable as a record of pioneering work^ 
It is true that all three of them have lived to see 
the coming of better times. But when they 
began their work in the early years, things lay in 
shapeless masses. The goal was veiled in the 
distant future, the methods of work were 
undefined, the weapons of warfare were the 
crudest and the most inadequate. They could 
yet work on • undaunted, laying stone by stone, 
with a patience and hope truly heroic. The 
geal of their lives is at last nearer than they 
once expected. ^ When they began they knew 
that it would hot be theirs to reach the promised 
land. But they believed in it, and never doubted 
their destiny, As Mr, Banerjea himself once said 
of # 7 orkers who had preceded him, three illustrious 
men remind one of the “ Spanish Students ” 
of Longfellow. The man of genius finds around 
him — 

• • 

All the means of action 

The bhapeledd massSs— the materials. 

Footsore and weary he comes, and with tUb 
charcoal writes upon the wall. And behold I the 
letters gleam at the magic of his touch, 

All its hidden virtues shine. 

It gleams like a diamond. 



three social workers - 

fTAese studied of the three ^ell-known ^cial workers have been qpndensed considerably from fnore 
elaborette sketches prepared the * Biographies of Eminent Indians Series* Even in this abbreviated 
fon% the Judies reveal the extraordinary difficulties with which pioneer social reformers in India have 
had to contend and the way in which they have succeeded in overcoming obstacles with their spirit 
of indomitable energy and generous humanity. The common feature of their social work is the 
truly religious spirit in which they have tackled the two urgent demands of the Indian ^ Socie^ — the 
^mancipation of women and the elevation of the so-called untouchable Classes. Ed. "/.i?.”] 

I. sasipadaTbanerji 

BY 


Mr. B. N. MOTIWALA, b.a., ll.b., j.p. 


Rinerji was born in the year 1840 of a Kulin 
Brahuian family at Baranagar (the suburb of Cal- 
cutta). He was the third son of Bajkumar 
Banerji, a public-spirited man of the place, one 
of the founders of the first English School there. 
Bajkumar Master, by that name he was known in 
his days, died when Sasipada was only five 
years old. Young Banerji was brought up by 
his mother, a woman of strong common sense, 
though without the advantages of what we under- 
stand as education in these days. She died of 
cholera in the year 1863. Banerji went through 
the usual Pathsala and High School courses, but 
on account of the straitened circumstances of the 
family, had to leave his school befoisiB passing the 
Matriculation Examination. For years,* Banerji 
served as a teacher in the Salkia School. IMI 
the year •ISTO he was a man of limited means 
struggling with difficulties. Then he obtained a 
Governiftent post and had a large income. For 
the manifold services rendered by Banerji, 
the Pandits of Bhat|>ara , decorated him with 
the title of Sevabrata. ]!n 1868 the Government 
appointed him an Honorary Magistrate and an 
Hbnorary Secretary of the Municipal Board. 

1.— SOCIAL BEFOBM 

•' 

Baranagar, the birth-place of Banerji, is a 
native manufacturing town and a seat of <Euro- 
pean factories. It has several mills and work- 
shops ; and as such, forms the residence of a very 
large number of working classes. Naturally, 
herefore* Banerji found out his sphere of philan« 


thropic work first among these people. On the 
Ist of November 1866, he established' there a 
night school for the benefit of these people, and 
after a time succeeded in starting its branches at 
some of the neighboufipg places. He also started 
a Middle Vernacular School for them near 
Serampur. In 187(J the old Temperance Society 
was closed and it was converted into a “Working- 
men’s Club” — the first of its kind in India. 
Total abstinence was laid down ^ an absolute 
condition for its membership. A small library 
was attached to this club'. The members were 
given the benefit of addresses of a moral and 
practical nature by sympathetic visitors of the 
club. Banerji himself gave useful discourseB 
in this club. It held its meetings at the 
houses of its members ; and thus the medibers’ 
wives, mothers and sisters were made to 
take interest in them. Many of the member^ 
joined the Sadhargn Dharma Sabha, (Universal 
Beligious Association) started by Banerji 
in 1873. For the benefit of the female 
members of the working classes, Banerji conveL.e4^ 
meetings at his awn^t house, whtfi^e he gave 
lantern-tectures and entertained tbe workers in 
different ways. This club advised Its member^ to 
put a stop to (Strikes as far as posaRle. The 
members were eihorted ‘to* work and look to the 
interest of their masters ; and at the same time, to • 
present their grievances to their employers, in a 
proper way. The members were entertained by 
means of Untern-lectures, ej;hibitibDS of pictures 
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and muf^cal and singing parties. They were 
taught the value of thrift and self-help. 
Banerji even started an “Anna Savings 
Bank ” for receiving the deposits of his poor 

• friend^ at a time when there was no Post Office 
^vings Bank, Later on, he purSuaded the 
Government to open a Savings Bank in Barana- 
gar, just as they had ^done in district head- 
quarters and their sub-divisions. In 1874 he 
started a monthly paper of purely educational 
interest. This illustrated Bengali paper of 8 pages 
was callei^BAira^ Srcmeyibi {Indum Workman). 
It was published with the object of improving 
the moral and intellectual condition of the 
working classes. 15,000 copies of the paper 
were printed, a very large number for those days 
and each was sold for one pice. Banerji also 
helped the cause of these classes in his weekly 
paper called * the Baranagar SamaQhar. His 
work was not confined only to Hindu working 
classes. In 1872 he established a school for 
Mahomedatf boys of the working classes. But 
besides this work for the Baranagar people, 
Banerji did something for the people of Calcutta 
teo. • He opened two night schools there one at 
the City College and the other at the Keshub 
Academ^. He also established two Day Pathsalas 
for the children dt the working classes. In 1866 
leaner ji started a sodtety called The Social Improve- 
ment Society and reared it with his usual indefati- 
gable energy. It did useful work in literary and 
educational lines. It also helped the people in 

«^|iperal matterS. In this society useful lectures 
were delivered. It assisted jthe local vernacular 
school and gbls’ schoold*. It oo-operafed with 
the Jldagistrate of the Twenty- Four Pa^anas, 
and the Municipal Committee. JEt did all this 
useful work iQ»spite df ^ts ver^ limited annual 

• inibome. Banerji was the soul of this society. 
Oeffqg to (is advanced vid^s in several social 
and religious matters^ the progress of the society 
Was much retarded ; tffiis was so only during the 


time that Banerji was not its secretary. The 
enemies of Banerji ultimately saw their mistake 
and henceforward treated Banerji fairly. * During 
Banerji’s visit to England, he read at Leeds, 
before the education SMtion of the Social Science 
Association, a paper strongly advocating the intro- 
duction of a Factory Act in India. To value his 
services for the working classes truly, suffice it 
to mention that the members of the Working 
men’s Club openly testified in the public address 
they presented to Banerji, on the eve of his 
departure for England, to the valuable infiuence 
ezei*cised on them by their Club and by the per- 
sonal work of its founder whom they styled in the 
address as “ our father.” In the city of Bristol, 
on the 31st of October 1871, the Lewin’s Mead 
Domestic Mission presented to Banerji, a l^nd- 
somely bound Bible and gave him a welcome 
address in which they appreciated his most 
valuable services for the Indian working classes. 
In this address, they styled Banerji as the first 
Indian to recognize and work in a practical spirit 
for the realization of the brotherhood of man, by 
devoting his time and talents to the raising up of 
the despised ai^ji t^he down- trodden masses of India. 

When *the Depressed Classes Mission was 
started in and around Bombay, Banerji helped it 
with a donation of Bs. 200, thus testifying his 
keen appreciation of this noble type of service to 
the down- trodden classes of a province different 
from his own. For his Baranagar work Banerji 
has left some money in the hands of the Sadharan 
Brahma Samaj as a permanent fund for the 
propagation of practical religion and morality 
among the working people. * 

2. — BICANOIPATION OF HIKDU WOMEN 

Banerji married a young Brahman girl of 
hie own choice from a strictly orthodox 
family in the year 1860. Banerji being a 
Hutin Brahman could have get^ in this 
marriage transaction, a large dowry, but he 
declined to eutertain such sordid considefations id 
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60 Bolemn ^ transaction. J^s zeal as a reformer 
seriAsly thinking as tb hq^V^ he should justify his 
eadstenoe by proving himself of service to his 
had already made his position in his ancestra^ 
home quite a solitary one ; and after his marriage, 
it became more galling. Banerji had married in 
order to find in his wife a sincere and^^active 
sympathiser, inspirer and co-worker. But to 
briDg«about this magic change in an uneducated 
girl brought up in a strictly orthodox family and 
that too, in his home, became to him a matter of 
extreme difficulty. He set at naught the 
family custom and commenced teaching his 
wife in his own home during the day. 
This made his position a queer one ; but it made 
that of his wife a regular trial. She submitted to 
all the persecution and ridicule that was heaped 
upon her in consequence. She quietly proceeded 
with her studies, for the sake of the love she bore 
towards her husband. In a few months’ time, she 
made considerable progress. This attracted his 
widowed sister-in-law (brother’s wife) and she too 
became Banerji’s pupil. After a short time she too 
considerably advanced, and then his cousin ahd 
her widowed daughter Kusum Sumari joined. 
The other members of the family saw the result 
with their own eyes. The paternal home became 
gradually a place where both the unmarried girls 
and the elderly married women along with the 
widbwSiK commenced to taste the fruits of 
education. The class of girls was taken up by 
Mrs. Bandrji and the class of elderly ladies was 
conducted Ky Bandrji "nimself. Ultimately 
Banerji started a girls’ sdhool at his native town 
oi Baranagar for the benefit- of his family and 
also for the good of the neighbouring families. 
This school was started in 1865 and was under 
the charge of a pandit and was mainly supported 
by Banerji himself. It continued its progress 
for* some time ; but a crisis came when Banerji 
openly jofiied the faith of the Brahmos. The 
Itodit wee instigated to resign. The parenid of 


the girls were persuaded not to send thei|i 
daughters to Banerji’s school. To crown all, even 
the landlady caused Banerji vacate the school- 
premises. These difficulties could not subdue 
the pertinacity of purpose in Banerji. Se.„ 
secured another teacher at once ; * hired a new 
place on a lease of one year and continued the 
school for some time, with only one pupil to study 
in it. He then had recourse to the system of 
every day giving dolls and other prizes to the 
pupils who attended his school ; he even gave a 
sort of commission to the maid seryant in charge 
of the school-premises for every new pupil 
brought to the school by her influence. With 
these^ methods he succeeded in overcoming all 
obstacles; and in thd^ year 1866, tt'hen a prize 
distribution galhering was held under the 
presidentship of Prof. Lobb, the school had on 
its roll 57 pupils. « 

Banerji’s social services consisted, besideg these, 
in the most active part he took in oefriending the 
cause of the poor Hindu widows, who had to 
conform against their faith and inclination to the 
austerities imposed upon them by orthodoxy. 
Even when he was fifteen years old, his heart great- 
ly rejoiced when he heard that the Widow^Marriage 
Act was passed into law. 

After he had left his ancestral house, he built 
one for himself at Baranagar. There his cousin 
sister Bidhumukhi and her, widowed daughter 
Kusum Kumari ca^me to live with him. Kusum 
was married at the early age of five and she 
became a widow a year after. Both the mpth ffl, ii 
and daughter were educated by Banerji and they 
came to feel the terr&lble position of widows 

' • c- 

in Hindu society. In 1868 Bgnerji brqught 
about the re-marriage of Kusum with Babu 
Ohandranath Oheudhri, their mutual consent, 
and after the death of the first wife of Ohandra- » 
nath. Ohandranath \/as an educated,"^ well-t^-do 
young man of the age of 26 ; imd Kusum was at 
that time fifteen years old. This was a pratilom’’ 
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marriageytas the bride was of Brahman family and 
the bridegroom was by caste a Sadgop, a caste 
corresponding to the hncient Yaisya caste, but 
lower than the three castes of Brahman, the 
Watdya,*and (l^e Kayastha, the three foremost 
cagjbes in the Bengali Hindu community. The 
persecution which Banerji had to undergo, while 
^bringing about this mar^age, was simply tre- 
mendous, 

Banerji did not rest with the marriage of his 
widow niece. In fact, ever since the re- marriage of 
his niece, his hdme became a refuge for many a 
helpless and destitute widow miniature Widows’ 
Home,” so to speak, long before he had made 
any organized efforts to estajpljsh one,> 

Besides the help thus rendered to particular 
widows, Banerji, on the death of h% first wife, in 
the year 1877 married a widow himself by way of 
setting a practical example. He kept up for many 
years amagitaticgi in the country in favour of the 
cause of widow remarriage, through the distri- 
bution of pam|>hlets and leaflets and by means of 
writing articles in different periodicals. 

In 1887 he establi^ed a Home for 

Hindu * ^idows. He decided to conduct his 

Home on orthodox lines with a view to enlist 
the sympathy and co-operation of the orthodox 
leaders of the native community. In this Home, 
> poor and helpless wicfows got food, clothing and 
education, free of charge. M^st unfortunately 
this Home had to be closed owing to Banerji’s 
old age; but not before Banerji and the 
OkMIiment had tried their best to secure a 
suitable sucflbssor to Jiinu However, the 
very founding ^ of such a Home, and the 
mod^ dines on* which it was conducted, did 
influence tlie starting of Widows^ Homes like 
.Pandita Ramab&i’s Sar£la Sadan,«Ka?ve’s Home 
and bthers of a similar nature at Mysore and 
other places. * 

^ 3, — TEMPERANCE WORE 

la the latt^ half the nineteenth century, 


36r 

drunke&ess in Bengi^ was more prevalent«and 
obtrusive than it is to-day. To cure ^is evQ, 
several prominent Indians and Englishmen like 
Keshab Chandra Sen, Pyari Oharan Sarkar, 
Rev. Dali, Rev. Paine and others worked very 
zealously.^ Banerji too joined this noble band of 
workers. Perceiving the bad effects causeif by 
drink on his native town he established on the.27th 
March 1864, a Temperance Society at Baranagar 
This was one of the oldest temperance organiza- 
tions of India. After a short ti me Banerji was 
appointed its Honorary Secretary and as such, he 
took very keen interest in its welfare. But like 
other workers in the field of temperance reforat, 
he did not rest content with mere preaching and 
writing. He deemed it essential that in this 
kind of work as in others, personal work — ^work 
by persons on persons was essential, if the work 
had to produce tangible ^results. He organized 
a ‘‘Band of Hope” — a union of boys pledged to 
temperance pr^ciples and assisted that body 
with his usual energetic work. He established, 
in connection with the' Temperance Society, a 
Temperance Library, the expenses of which 
were mostly home by him and circulated books 
and pamphlets therefrom among those likely 
to benefit by their perusal. Banerji delivered 
lect\}res on Temperance in the night 
school established by himself. In 187Q this 
Temperance Society changed into a Working 
Men’s Club. When Banerji went to England he 
was warmly welcomed at all Jihe towns he visited. 
There too, he gave temperance lectures and 
received addresses showing Englishmen’s sympathj^ 
towards such work. There he joined the Good 
Templars b^y and was initiated as a member of 
the Order at the Day Star Lodge, Bristol, on 14th 
July, [871. At Baranagar he has reclaimed 
hundreds from the paths of intemperance add 
vice. 

4. — RELIGIOUS REFORM 

In the case of ^nerji’s life it will be seen 
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clearly tha^ his religious lifa translated itself into 
human service; and that^^his social service was 
ennobled and inspired by all the accredited means 
of spiritual culture, viz., prayer, solitude, medita- 
tion, devotional reading, etc. 

Banerji’s house was thronged by people of 
all • religious denominations. He himself took 
part in the religious services of all kinds and 
sorts* of people. He joined the Samikvrtam of 
the working classes. He had a wonderfully 
tolerant* mind. It appears that his liberal 
faith owes its origin very likely to his 
belief that truth is universal, however it may bo 
conceived in different forms suited to different 
crantries. The common element of all religion is 
a changing, ever-increasing, thing, and therefore 
it is discerned more and more clearly as the 
devotees advance in their spiritual perception. 
Banerji was brought up in an orthodox family 
who firmly beli^ved^n polytheism. Yet on 
his twentieth birth day, . he gave clear 
evidence of the liberal cast of his^'mind, when he 
made the family Guru change the usual mantra 
into a theistic one of Antmdo Brahmeli from^ihe 
Bhrigv> KoIZi of the Taittiriya Up nishad. Once, 
on hearing a stirring religious discourse of 
Keshava Chandra Sen, he made up his mind to 
openly join the Brahmo faith. He gave up caste, 
idolatry and the sacred thread. All these ^ere 
the mA'ks of orthodoxy and their open discarding 
by Banerji kindled the wrath not only of the 
members *of his own family but of the whole town 
of Baranagar. He wfis persecuted to death. This 
indignation grew into intense hatred by Banerji’s 
teligious zeal in bringing aboutrthe re-marriage of 
his widowed niece Kusum Cumari. Yet he never 
budged an inch from his own principled. He 
steadfastly carried out his duties in a religious 
Bpirit, until at last opposition itself died ovtt. He 
reigned supreme as formerly in the hearts of his 
countrymen. Banerji always called himself a 
reformed Hindu, In^lhis various philanthropic 


activities he always adhered to his religious convic- 
tions ; but they being very liberal^ he always 
utilized the forces of orthodoxy to minister to the 
needs of the public. His Widows’ Home, at 
Baranagar was conducted by him on o]rthodox^ 
lines, and hence it was a success. When ^anerji’s 
failing health forced him to give up his work, t"he 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj did not take up th^<» 
work as it entailed conducting the Home on 
orthodox lines. Banerji’s liberal Hinduism had 
several peculiar features. It was distinctively 
practical. He attached great , importance to 
prayer. Prayer has been his strength and refuge 
throughout his life, public and private. 

1873, in a place popularly called ** Sasf 
Babu’s Hall” built * mainly at Banelk'ji’s expense 
and partly by subscriptions gathered mostly from 
friends in England, Banerji founded the Sasipada 
Institute, for the diffusion of useful knowledge 
and doing other good and charitable worl^ in and ' 
around Baranagar.” To this Institute, he has 

given away his own private Library and Museum. 
He also presented funds for the maintenance and 
improvement of the Badbaran Dbarma Babha. 

The lasii work of Banerji for the sei^ce of 
humanity is the Devalaya. It was founded con 
the 1st ef January 1908 at Calcutta. It is but 
the resuscitation of his old Sadharai\ Dharina 
Sabha in a modern garb and on a permanent 
footing. Devalaya, we quote from the trust deed, 
is an association for dovodonal exercises, and 
for literary, sciehtific, philanthropic and charit- 
able ^ works. It ^ims at thb promotion of reli- 
gious devotion and the establishment of unity, 
brotherly feeling and mutual co-operation among 
the various communities of the country without 
any surrender of their respective peculiar dSSfRi- 
nes and practices.”, Th{) founder of tiiis Devalaya 
— Banerji — has made wer to the public his own 
dwelling house in Cornwallis Street, Calcutta, by 
a trust deed. There are more than* 1,200 
members of Devalaya, and they belong io different 
communities ,and dffferent faiths. Hindus, 
Mussalmans, Christians, Brahmos, Axya Samajist^, 
Buddhists, Theosophists and others are^ all 
included on the roll of this neff universal church. 
In this House of God, every day the faithful^of 
yariQus oreads meet for worship. 

\ 
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II. SIR N. G. CHANDAVARK^R “• 

• a 

BY 

^ MR. K. SANJIVA KAMATH, B.A., b:l. 


IR Narayan Q. Chandavarkar comes from 
A respectable family belonging to the 
Samyukta Gowd Saraswat comfiiunity. 
He was born in Honawar, a sen port town 
in North Oanara, in 1855. 

Sir Narayan, after •some home education, 
joined the English school in his district. In 
1869 he went to Bombay where lie joined the 
Elphinstone College in January, 1873. In this 
college the remarkable talents of the young man 
soon becarfte visible and he was the happv recipient 
of many honours open to a student in those days. 
He carried away “the R ijah of Dhar Prize ** and 
another prize for an e.ssay on “E it lish monasteries 
and their Sissolution. ” In»1877 he passed the 

B A. degree examination in the fii^t class and won 
the “ James Taylor Prize ”in recognition of Vhich 
success he was appointed Junior Dakshina Fellow. 
The theii principal of the college, Dr. Wordsworth 
was favourably impressed with the .abilitie.s and 
high niiiral ch?^*actertof Nar ijmn and in a certifi- 
cate granted bv him to bis pupil, he said that 
Mr. Chanda Y^'rkar was “remarkaVily painstaking 
and in«lustrioiis, ’* that “ his original compositions 
It^ere very distinctly above the average merit” and 
that lie is “ a j)erson of considerable literary culture 
but singularlv free from presumption or vanity. ” 

Once^ut of the college, rich in academic honour.*?, 
Mr. Chandavarkar took to journalism. In 1878 
he was appointed to edit the English columns of 
the “Indu Prakafth” which he did with consider- 
able ability till 1 889, th© paper having acquired great 
reputation under his editorship. In 1881 Mr. 
Chandavarkar took •the LL. R. degree in the first 
class, carrying the Arnold Scholarship for*Hindu 
Law. He was in due course enrolled as a pleader 
of the High Coprt where he has had a most 
smfibssful career. He confined his attention 
more to Higii Court work than to outside engage- 
ments. He had tempting* offers of employment 
more than ondb, but he preferred to continue a 
free, ifian. * 

Mr, Chandavarkar’s freedom frowi the trammels 
of office ‘was an event *which was^ source of 
^raat blessing to his country and an intelligent 
And •patriotic young man aa he was, he devoted 
his energies not only to the arid domain of law 
but also to the varied field of public affairs. 
When general English Parliamentary elections 


were approaching in 1885, it was thought 
desirable by the groat minds of this country, to 
sand Indian representatives of repute and ability 
from the different presidencies to England, 
there to stir up the Bi itish democracy to a sense 
of their rcsp insibility to India and to help and 
b.ack up the election of fcho.se Englishmen whose 
sympathies toward.s our country were well 
known. The choice of Bombay P;e8idency fell 
upon tho young brilliant Chandavarkar who 
in 1885 sailed for England to/ether with his 
colleagues M'^.ssrs Manmohun Ghoso and Ralem 
Ramassvamy Mudaliar, from the other presidencies. 
The onitorical abilities which Mr. Chandavarkar 
exhibitod during tikis stumping tour in England 
surprised even his best friends and he was 
always listened to with re.spoct and admiration by 
his British audiences. 

This period in Mr Ohandavarkar's I’fe was 
not vvhollv confined to political affairs. Sir 
Narayan is po.ssihl'/ known to the world more as 
a soci il Id former than a.s a political enthusiast 
With many sthers he felt that the social 
organisations of this country required a great 
deal of immediate spade-work and overhauling 
anS that sound and rapid political evolution of 
India was continually being hampered by caste 
bickerings aifd caste prejudices. From the 
beginning of his career he steadily set his face 
ngidn.st the mammoth of social inequalities and it 
may be confidently asserted that hi%work has 
beea a great deal successful. When the Age of 
Consent Act introduced in the Imperial Cotmcil in 
1892 was before the public and enjoving a wide 
reputation of bitter criticism and opposition, Mr. 
Chandavarkar took his strong stand by ft, because 
he felt that in matters* affeeting a whole nation, 
the Government had every right to interfere and 
it was suicidal to bar the gates of Government 
.authority and sanction against the social reforma* 
tion of Indi.an society. 

Mr. Chandavarkar’s abilities once well-known 
his services were requisitioned in every depart- 
ment of public life. He was made a Fellow of 
the B(fmbay University in 1886 by Lord R^y 
and in 1889 he w.as created a Justice of the Peace. 
The rate-pavers of GIrgaum returned him to the 
Bombay Corporation in 1888, where he rendered 
muolf useful service in regard to the location of- 
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the cholera hospital in Khcti^radi, a populous part 
of^Bomb^y, and also in framing bj^e laws of the 
joint schools committee. 

The years 1894-1896 were passed in compara- 
tive inactivity, although he continued to conduct 
services in the Prarthana Samaj, of which he has 
ever been the mainstay, and to lecture now and 
then 'on social reform. In 1896 Mr. Chanda- 
varkar presided at the anniversar}' of the INTadras 
Hindi! Social Reform Association, when he 
delivered an address which was much appreciated. 
The same year he presided over the Provincial 
Conference held at Karachi and his address to 
that assembly was marked by his usu.U moderation 
and thought. In July 1897, during the regime of 
Lord Sandhurst, he was elected by the 
Bombay University to be its representative 
in the local Legislative Council and the 
election appears to have given general satis- 
faction in the Presidency. During his tenure 
as a member of the Legislative Council, Mr. 
Chandavarkar took an active pirt in connection 
with several important measures, such as the 
Police Bill, the Bombay District Municipalities 
Act and the Ghee Adulteration Act. Lord 
Sandhurst more than once expressed his high 
opinion of his services in the Council and Sir 
Charles Olivant, who was then judicial member of 
the Government, spoke of him in terms of praise. 
In 1899 he was re -elected a member of the Council. 
In December 1900, he presided ajb the Indian 
National Congress held in Lahore and, delivered 
an Address that marked him as a hrst-rate 
moderate in politics. In January 1901, on ftie 
recommendation of Sir Lawrence Jenkins, Lord 
Northcote, then Governor of Bombay, appointed 
him aeting Judge at the High Court, vice 
Mr. Justice Rinade, when he went on furlough 
for six jnonths. Mr. Ranade, however, died 
.soon after and Mr, Chandavarkar was confirmed 
in his office. He tlfe first Pleader- Judge 
chosen to preside at the«Criminal Sessions and at 
the Original Side of the High Court. Sir Narayan 
6as made a close study of the original authorities 
on Hindu Law and his judgments based on the 
law are regarded as marked by careful research. 
His passion for it is unsurpassed and even 
up to the days of his retirement he would 
sp€|pd some time nearly every day with old 
Shastriea or Pandits studying original Hindu 
Law books. ’ Sir Lawrence Jenkins held him in 
high esteem and in one of his judgments said 
that he ^as always reluctant to differ from ^him 
and that he took the greatest tare in trying cases. 


And indeed, his judgments show a vei^ close 
study of the decisions of the House of Lords and 
the Privy Council. Lord Nerthcote invited him 
to the Delhi Durbar as his gnest. In 1909 he 
w.as appointed acting Chief Justice of Bombay 
w^hen Sir Basil Scott went on privilege lea^. 

Sir Narafan’s educ.ational activities have been 
many and most beneficial. For many 3 ^ears he has 
been the President of the Students' Brotherhood 
which has done splendid work among the students 
of Bombay. Recognising his work in the student 
world and his interest in education, Lord Curzon 
appointed him the Bombay member of the 
EducaMonal Commission in 1902 and in 1906 
Sir George Clarke (now Lord Sj^denham), 
appointed him Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay 
University in succession to Dr. Selby. 

Mr# Chandavarkar is a Brahnio by faith and a 
social reformer by copvjction. He has advocated 
social reform botli by precept and by example. He 
has nof scruples of (wiste or creed and observes no 
racial distinction eitlier in theory or in practice. 
He has been the general secretary to the Indian 
Social Reform Conference and is regarded as a leader 
of Social Reform movement throughout India. 
The education of women, the i'e- marriage of 
child -widows, the removal of caste restrictions 
on foreign travel are some of the subjects which 
have engaged his attention and he has delivered 
many thoughtful discourses on such topics. 

Mr. Chandavarkar’s activities have been ex- 
tremely varied, but they were all inspirei^ by his 
singular humanity. Every institution that aimed 
at raising the unhappy lot of man claimed and 
had his sympathy. He is connected with the 
Nursing Association of the Sir Jamsetjee Jeejee- 
bhoy Hospital. He is a memT)er of the Executive 
Committee of tho Society for, the Protection of 
ChildrAi and of th6 Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals and Vice-President of the 
former body. He is the President of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 

Sir Narayan's tenure as a judge caobe to a close 
in 1913 and he retired from service full of 
honours. During his twelve 3 ^ears 6f judgeship he 
had won the respect and admiration of afl end 
his retirement v^as keenly felt both by the Bench 
and the Bar.cSir^ Narayaft, ‘though he retired from 
service, could not retire to well-deservedo r^t. 
His talents were requisitioned everywhere and^^the 
Maharajah of Indore was too glad to have him as 
his Prime Minister. Sir Narayan became the 
Dewan of Indore State in 1914 and he did a great 
deal in overhauling the administration of that 
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State. He actively promoted the cause of free 
elementary education and other reforms that were 
conducive to the welfare of the public. But 
circumstances were not altogether favourable and 
Sir Narayan resignell his post in October 1914 and 
has ever since remained free from trammels of 
office. Soon after he made a tour in the south and 
west coast of Madras Presidency #nd delivered 
•many speeches. Sir Narayan has taken advan- 
tage of his freedom by devoting a great deal 
of time to the political affairs of his country. 
And the manifesto Aich appeared under the 
joint signatures of himself, Sir D. E. Wacha, 
Mr. N. M. Samarth and others when the Right 
Honourable the Secretary of State for India, 
Mr. E. S. Montagu, was here, contains possibly 
the best exposition of tho Congress- League scheme. 
His view on constitutional reforms is fully 
expressed in the foreword to Mr. G. A. Natesan’s 
“What Ii\,dia Wants” which isreproducedffielow: 

The present administration^n India is virtually an 
administration of the Indian Civi* Ser^ee which is 
almost entirely composed of British offioia*. They 
are indeed capable and conscientious and have done 
good work ; but they arc the slaves of a system, which 


makes the Service a close Scr\4cc, wedded to red tape 
and routine, slow to discern and moveVith the times, 
jealous of outside ‘a^d independent criticism and, 
owing to their compa»ativc aloofness from Indian 
society, due to social and other causes, more orjess 
out of touch with, because unable to find out, real 
Indian sentiment and public opinion. The result is 
that, in important matters affecting the Indian condi- 
tions, knowledge comes too late to the Service and to 
the Indian administration which it practically controls, 
too late, i.e., after things have gone wrong, public 
dissatisfaction has become acute and miscl\iefhas 
been done. Some of the best members of the Service 
have themselves admitted that * * * 

There cun be no other way to remedy that * serious 
defect of tho system than to provide a constitution 
which shall make tho administration primarily and at 
one end responsible to Indian public opinion, and 
finally, at the other end, to the British Parliament. 

Though a moderate of modeiates, Sir Narayan 
has not failed to lift up his voice, whenever 
necessary, asrainst the unjust acts of the Govern- 
ment. He is a moderate through conviction and 
not through fear. 

The third of tho social workers is Prof. B. K. 
Karve, tho founder of the Hindu Women’s University. 
Owing to delay in getting proof from the author, tho 
sketch of his life has had to be withheld. [Ed. I.R.\ 


MR. GANDHI'S LETTER TO THE VICEROY 




'^TjIiTR M. K. Gandhi addressed the following 

Jlf letter to H. E.’the Viceroy soon after the 
Delhi War Conference : — 

Sir, as you are aware, after careful consi^ra- 
tion, f felt constrained to convey to Your 
Excellency that- 1 could not attend the Conference 
for reasons stated jp the letter of the 26th instant 
•(April), but, after the interview you were go^ 
enough to grant me, I persuaded myself to join 
it, if for no other cause than tjertainly out of my 
great regard for yourself. One of my reasons for 
abstension, an^d perhaps the strongest, was that 
Tilak, Mrs. Besant and the Ali brothers, 
whom I regard as among the most powerful 
leaders of public opiniouf wdre not invited to the 
Conference. Pstill feel that it was a gra>fe blunder 
nf^t'^to have* asked them, and 1 respectfully 
suggest • that that blunder mjght be possibly 
repaired if these loEiders were • invited to 
assist the Government by giving it the bene- 
fit of theip advice at the Provincial Conferences 
which, I understand, are to follow, I venture to 
s^i^bmit that no* Government can afford to dis- 
regaifd the leiaUers, whip represent the large 


igasses of the people as these do, even though 
they may hold views fundamentally different. 
At the same tiAe it gives mo pleasure to be able 
to say tl^t the views of all parties were permitted 
to be freely esepressed at the Committees of the 
donferenco. For my part I purposely refrained 
from stating my views, either at the •Committee 
atf which I had the honour of serving, or ..at the 
Conference itself. I felt that I cqiild best 
serve the objects of the Conference by simply 
tendering my support to the resolutions submitt- 
ed to it, and this I have done without any reser- 
vation. 1 hope to trfLnslath the spoken word into 
action as early as the Government can see its 
way to accept my offer, which 1 am submitti^ 
simultaneously herewith in a separate letter. 

I recognise that in the hour of its danger we 
must give, as we have decided to give, ungrudging 
and unequivocal support to the Empire of which 
we aspire in the near future to be partners in the 
same*sense as the Dominions Overseas. Bqjb it 
is the simple truth that our response is due to 
the expectation that our goal will be reached all 
the more speedily. On that account, even as the 
pterfbrmanc’e of dufiy autfdmatidally cp'nfere a 
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correspondiog right, peopi^ are entitled to believe 
that the imminent refornjjs* alluded to in your 
speech will embody the main general principles of 
the Congress-League scheme, and I am sure that 
it is this faith which has enabled many members 
of the Conference to tender to the Govern- 
ment their full-hearted co-operation. If 1 could 
make my countrymen retrace their steps, I would 
make them withdraw all the Congress resolutions 
and 'not whisper “ Home Rule ” or “ Responsible 
Government ” during the pendency of the War. 

£ would make India offer all her able-bodied sons 
as a sacrifice to the Empire at its critical moment 
and I know that India, by this very act, would 
become the most favoured partner in the Empire 
and racial distinctions would become a thing of the 
past. But practically the whole of educated India 
has decided to take a less efiective course, and it is 
no longer possible to say that educated India does 
not exercise any influence on the masses. I have 
been coming into most intimate touch with the 
raiyats ever since my return from South Africa to 
India, and I wish to assure you that the desire 
for Home- Rule has widely penetrated them, i 
was present at the sessions of the last Congress, and 
I was a party to the resolution that full Responsible 
Government should be granted to British India 
within a period to be fixed definitely by a Parlia- 
mentary Statute. I admit that it^is a bold step 
to take, but I feel sure that nothing less than a 
definite vision of Home-Rule to bis realisednn 
the shortest possible time will satisfy the 
Indian people. 1 know that tliere are many in 
India who consider no sacrifice is too great in 
order to achieve the end, and they are wakQ,fui 
enough to realise that they must be equally pre- 
pared to ^orifice themselves for tlie Empire in 
which they hope and desire to reach their final 
status. •• It follows then that we can but accele- 
rate our journey to the goal by silently and simply 
devoting ourselves heart and soul to the work of 
delivering the Empire from the threatening 
danger. It will be^ a National suicide not to 
recognise this elemeiftary truth. We must 

C reeive that, if we serve to save the Empire, we 
,ve in that very act secured Home-Rule. 

Whilst, therefore, it is clear to me that we 
should give to the Empire every available man 
for its defence, I fear that Ijcannot say the same 
thing about the financial awistauce. My intimate 
infiercourse with the raiyats convinces me that 
India has already donated to the Imperial Ex- 
chequer keyond her capacity. 1 know that, in 
mining this statement, I am voicing thb o^mion 
-otue mftjcjititjr df my tioxtnti^msn, 


The Conference means for me, and I believe 
for many of us, a definite step in the consecration 
of our lives to the common cause, but ours is a 
peculiar position. We are. to day outside the 
partnership. Ours is a consecration based on hope 
of better future. 1 should be untrue to you and 
to my country if 1 did nob clearly and un^|uiv&- " 
cally tell yefu what that hope is. 1 do not bargain 
for its fulfil ment, but you should know that dis- 
appointment of hope means disillusion. There is 
ODf thing 1 may not omit^ You have appealed to 
us to sink domestic difierences. If appeal 
involves the toleration of tyianny and wrongs — 
doings on the part of oiiiciais — 1 am powerless to 
respond. 1 shall resist organised t) ranny to the 
uttermost. The appeal must be to officials 
that they do not ill-treat a single soul at^d that 
they consult and respect popular opinion as never 
beforj. In Champaraii by resisting an age-long 
tyranny, 1 have shown the ultimate .eovereignty 
of British justice, ^n Kaira a population that 
was qursing thb Qovernment now leels that it, 
and not the Government, is the power when it ih 
prepared to suffer for the truth it repiesents. It 
is, iherefore, losing its bitterness *and is saving 
to itself that the Government must be a Govern- 
ment for people, for it joleratt^s orderly and 
respectful disobedience where injustice is felt. 
Thus Champaran and Xaira affairs ale my direct, 
definite and special contribution to the War, 
Ask me to suspend my aciivities in tbai 
direction and }ou ask me to Suspend my 
life. If 1 could popularise the use of soul- 
force, whiefo is but another name for love- force 
in place of brute force, I know that^ 1 could 
present you with an India tha,t could defy the 
whole world to do its worst. In season and out 
of season, therefore, 1 shall discipline myself tP 
express in my life this eternal jaw of suffering, and 
present it for acceptance to those who care, and 
if 1 take part in any other activity, the motive is 
to show the matchless superiority of that law. 

Lastly, I would like you to ask* His Maje^^ 
Ministers to give definite assuiauces about Muham- 
madan States. 1 am sure you know that every 
Muhammadan is deeply interestedt^ in them. Ait 
a Hindu I cannot be indififerent to their cause. 
Their sorrows must be our sorrows. In the most 
scrupulous regd'rd for t|ie^ rights of these Stales 
and for the 'Muslim sentiment as to the places of 
worship and in your just and timely tieatu bnt* 
of Indian claim to Home Rule lies tlie safer} of 
the Empire. I write this, because I love the 
English Nation and I wish to evoke iu ever) 
lutibte tub bt Englisbmani 
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^HBj»AiD«*rican University is largely Jihe product 
Hj of American psychology, the result of 
^ American la wsf traditions, and habits; but 
it will not be irrelevant to remember that 
the educational systenf of this country, for 
a long time, was under the paral3zing inflii 
ence of English aristocratic traditions. College 
education was chiefly valued as a mark of 
social distinction. “ The young man was sent 
to college,” * says Chancellor David Starr 
Jordon of the Leland Stanford University 
in the f^all of the Twentieth Century^ “ that he 
might be a member of a gentler caste.* His 
degree was his badge that in Jais ^outh he had the 
proper thing for a gentleman to io. It attested 
not that he was wise or godd or competent to 
serve, but he was bred a gentleman among gentle* 
men.” This js, in a nutshell, the ideal of the 
English system, which has now fallen into a 
disiepute. German)^ gave America a much 
higher ideal — the ideal of thoroughness and 
sound scholarship. From this blend of German 
and English ideals, America evolved a newer, and 
^•higher type of education. It concerns itself 
not merely with intellectual training, but with 
personal effectiveness, with service to the life of 
the wurid. • 

There ^are in the United States five hundred 
and sixty-seven universities and colleges. Now 
the terms ‘‘ uriiversities ” and colleges ” are 
often used as synonimous; they are frequently 
dbn fused and much abused. Almost any institu* 
tion may call itself a university if it qfiooses. 
The college, however, is a small institution with a 
staff of “ at least ” half a dozei professore. They 
teach, as a 'rule^ a four year course of liberal arts 
^cT sciences. The degrees granted by the 

college are* B.A., B.S.. Ph^B., and in some 
instances, M A. The university, on other 

hand^ consists of a group of colleges. It includes 
tb&'*colle^ proper, several specialixed departments, 
and also prof essionnl schools and solli ges, such as 
college of agriculture* comm^rct*, dentistry, 
^MwcHtion, engineering, journalism, law, n edicine, 
muiyc, phitiiniHC^ , theology, ^nd vett-rinary. At 
I he top ul all rh s,i8 thf* Graduate Otdiege, which 
h»»8 grown our of the G- rmaii philosophic fukul- 
l^t. The Graduaiu OoJlege is upen to graduates 

otatoy Utairektfty in £fubfl aiaiitliti'g. 


IJnivereity of Iowa, 


The post-graduate degrees are usually Master of 
Arts, Master of Science, Doctor of Philosophy, 
Doctor of Letters, and Doctor of Science. 

For some time an earnest effort has been made 
to distinguish between a college and a university. 
To this end the Association of American Univer- 
sities was started in about l^'OO. Already it has 
done much toward the standardization of 
American colleges and universities. At present 
the ranking members of the Association are the 
following universities : California, Catholic of 
America, Chicago, Clark, Columbia, Cornell, 
Harvard, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Johns Hopkins, 
Kansas, Leland Stanford, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Peiinsylvenia, Priiicet n, 
Virginia, Wisconsin, and Yale. 

in the early days when the American 
university was dominated by the English 
ideals, the curricuJam was largely human- 
istic, linguistic. Now-a-days few red* blood- 
ed youths would want to put all their time 
learning Latiif roots and Greek declensions. It 
seems that there is no great demand fur general 
edjication on broad lines of liberal culture. “ Fit 
our young people for life ” is the cry of the new 
American. In i^spouse to this demand, America 
is placing^ increasing emphasis on practical and 
scientific, rather than classical or literary educa- 
tioTi. Among a large number of high-grade 
institutions, the following are the most prominent : 
Boston Institute of Technology, the Stevens 
Institute, the Tro> Polytechnic, The Celumbia 
School of Mines, and Lehigh University, An 
impartial investigation of the quality, of work 
done at these institutions will convince even 
the most sceptical thkt in* the study of science 
applied to practical ends the United States has 
gone far ahead of the rest of the world, excluding 
of course Germany. No wonder the wider spreaa 
of universal higher education does not inspii-e fear 
of ** educated proletariat ” in the mind of 
America as it does, for instance, in the minds of 
the English aristocrats in India. 

Correspondence classes now form a legular 
part of the course in many of the leMiitng 
universities. The correspond ence ii>si./uctioii is 
designed to help those who are unable to pursue 
coiil^uous study in residence. Tlw wot^k cob* 
Bisls tit a ^ e)'Btbmatlc anil {ftttitipts* 
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tioD of the subject ” in a number of lessons. 
From time to time a series of questfbiis and 
answers are mailed to icorrespondeiice student. 
His papers are corrected and returned together 
with numerous helpful notes and comments. Some- 
times books are also lent him from the university 
library. Correspondence courses are so worked 
out that they count in whole or in part towards 
the degree. The system, at its best, provides 
the* maximum of personal attention. It easily 
accommodates itself to individual needs, and 
makes possible the turning of spare moments, or 
as the Belgian poet Maeterlinck said “ hours of 
freedom,” to best account. The University of 
Chicago, which has a strong Correspondence 
Study Department, provides courses of instruction 
in philosophy, psychology, education, political 
science, politii^al economy, history, sociology, and 
many other subjects, numbering altogether forty- 
five. The Department has nearly thirty-five 
hundred correspondence students scattered in all 
parts of the world. 

A striking feature of the educational system is 
that men and women are admitted on equal terms 
to most American public universities and colleges. 
There are, however, many separate institutions of 
a high type which are open only to women. Some 
of the largest and best known of these institu- 
tions are Vassar, Radclifle, Bryn Maur, Wellesley, 
Smith, and Barnard. 

There is no uniform method of administratton 
for college and university. As a rule, the 
administration is carried on thrbi^h a governing 
board, which is frequently called th^ ' Board of 
Trustees or the Board of Regents. In the case of 
the State universities*, the members of the board 
are chos8n either by the State Governor, the 
legislature, or the people for a number of ybars. 
The attual management, however, is left almost 
entirely to its President. What interests an 
Indian most in the world of education is the 
complete emancipation of American education 
from strict governmental control. The college or 
the university is its owh authority. It chooses its 
tOwn text books, fixes upon - the conditions of 
examinations, sets the question papers, passes 
upon the final merit of each candidate, and makes 
its own rules and regulations. The Government 
severely keeps its hands off educational institutions 
in their internal administration. 

* The teaching body of a reputable university is 
everywhere composed of Professors, Assistant 
Professor’s, Lecturers, Associates, Instructors, 
Teaching Fellows and Assistants. Only full 
' B^pp’cSnted lot life, all others from 


year to year. The salary which a full professor 
receives is about four times as large as that of an 
instructor. Unlike India and England, an institu- 
tion in Amercia needing a teacher does not try 
to get him through newspaper advertisement. 
Neither does a man looking for a position in a 
higher institution of h arning sends ^ in an 
unsolicited application to its President. That 
would be considered a breach of academic decoru*n; 
it would tend to lower the standing of the 
candidate. The legend is that a “position should * 
seek the man and not a ^an the position.” Hence 
the President, who is supposed to know all the 
leading scholars of the country, appoints, with 
the approval of the administrative council, such 
men as he needs. 

It is a pleasure to record that a member of the 
instructional stafl’is in no way guided or controlled 
by |in authority outside its own corporation. 
True to his tradition of independence, he will not 
tolerate any infringement of thought and expres- 
sion.^ He enjbys absolute freedom of teaching. 
Nolimitations whatever are placed on his efibrts to 
encourage wide reading, free criticism, or 
independence of thought. After careful study 
and analysis of a problem the teacher and the 
student are free to tell thd trutk, oven though 
that may be contrary to current ideas, even 
though it may hurt entrancdied interests. It is 
only by maintaining such absolute academic free- 
dom that American universities have been able tc 
make so many of their significant contributions. 

In all the higlier institutions of learning, except 
small colleges, there is provided a wide range of 
courses. Students are free to choose for them- 
selves what they shall study from a l.orge and 
varied group of related subjects. The notion 
behind the elective system is that every branch of 
learning has an equal educative value ; and that 
every course studied with equal earnestness will 
yield the same amount of good. A forward-think- 
ing, forward-acting, university President would be 
ashamed to subject his students to the tortufw'of 
a Procustes couch Ap amusing story is related 
of a President who prided himself on the extensive 
elective system of his university. ‘One morning a 
young student called on him, and' asked td study 
Cboctau, an obscure dialect of a little known Bed- 
Indian tribe. “I am iSiighty sorry there is no 
department in our university that can teach 
Choctau this morniqg,” replied the ch’ef executive 
to the university, “ but if you will be so good as 
to come again this afternoon we will organize one 
for you. Will you come ?” 
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The uninitiated may jump ththe conclusion that 
where there is no stnctly prescribed curriculum, 
and students elect as they please, they will choose 
easy, “ soft " courses. While it is possible that 
the elective system may at times be abused, that, 
•hotveveij is very rarely the case. Dullards, 
idlers, and loafers are astonishingly fe^. More- 
oVfer, students do not come to the university for 
mere diplomas, which have little market value. 
They attend an institution to learn what to 
study and how to study, what to think and how 
to think, what to do and how to do. By select- 
injif studies according to their tastes and capaci- 
ties, they arrive at intellectual development sooner 
than if theif weife forced to take subjects in which 
the}^ are not interested. President Brneritus 
Chnrles W. Elliot of Harvai d University, who 
did more for introducing the ehctive systeij/ in 
America thait any other educationalist, has this 
to say in defense of the system : 

“ Elective s)^stem gi^es lha student senpe of 
responsihility. It is om 13 ^ under a regime of 
liberty that the individual can acquire that capa- 
city for self-direction and self-control, and sense 
of responsibility for his control. An elective 
system doOvS not^mean liberty to do nothing. The 
amount of every student’s woik is prescribed, 
and its qualify is tested by means of periodical 
examinations, essays, laboratory work, and 
rfequent conferences between teacher and 
student.” * 

T[n high school as well as in small college the 
class-room work consists mainl}’^ of questions and 
answers, »f recitation of assigned lessons. Now 
the method of recitation from text book has 
become nearly extinct in university, with the 
, e^pption, of course, fif language instruction. In 
up-to-date universitys, the lecture method and 
the laboratory method have Everywhere* been 
adopted. They require on the part of the 
students incessant reports, note-books, and dis- 
c^nrunating notrf- taking. 

How are students tested in the progress of 
scholarship ? Perhaps mjPpwB method of con- 
ducting classes may be regarded as typical. 
Besides giving periodical examinations, 1 require 
my studwts to write long papers showing 
independent study an^ , investid^ition. They 
• seldom make any oral recitation, but they 
aubftiit for examination note books contain- 
ing fecture * notes as well* ns’ summaries of 
collateral readings ^rom two or three books to be 
used simultaneousl\\ I sometimes give my 
students questions a week or tv\^o before the day 
of examination. Then they go to the University 


library and prepare tlfojn selves for the examina- 
tion from a study of special list of books. 

Most students have a definite plan for fhe us8 
of their time. The following outline, furnished 
by one of our post-graduate students, may be re- 
garded as a type : 

For physical exorcise . . . . 2 hours 

For sleep . . . , . . . . 7 hours 

For meals .. .. .. .. 2 hours 

For amusement . . . . . . 1 hoio* 

For newspapers and magazines . . 2 hours 

For study . . . . . . . . 10 hours 


24 hours 

Discipline in a well-conducted American univer- 
sity is a negligible quantity. Here are no star- 
chamber methods, — everything is open and on the 
square. When a student violates the regulations 
of a university, it frequently turns him over to a 
representative student council, which after a fair 
trial may find it necessary to administer disci- 
pline. This is not done for punishment, but as 
sociologists would say, for “ reform and moral 
growth.” 

Sir Ilabiiidranath Tagore once told me that the 
chief defect of the Indian system of education is 
that there is no,bond of fellowship between the 
students and tlieir teachers, especiallj^ if they 
happen to bo Eiu opean 1 have no doubt Tagore 
is i^ght. In America, it is a delight to note, the 
relation between tjie teacher and the student is 
characterized by a spirit of touching sympathy and 
friendship.* The professor honestly tries to put 
himcelf in the students’ place, to get their points 
of view. And as a university President Jias said, 

“ professors spare no pains to ” hear with the 
students’ ears, see with the students’ eyes, and 
appreciate with the students’ mind. “ I venture 
to say that no American professor would be able 
to hold his position for three months if*he tried 
to follow the example ef that well-known London 
Bishop who had been in the habit of making 
three remarks to each caller. The first was 
“ What’s your name ?” The second, “ What do» 
you want?” The third and last, “No.” 

The University life abounds in all sorts of 
literary, social, and artistic activities. It is an 
open question with mo if a student sometimes 
does i^ot get as much broad, liberal education 
by rubbing elbows with his fellow-students As 
by listening to class lectures. Indeed, the 
followship of like- minds is rich with blessings. 
Who,^for instance, can estimate the value of the 
training which comes^to a man from active partici- . 
pation in literary societies, debates, and * oratorical 
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contests? lain persuaded (hat a careful study of 
the lives of American leaders of to-day, who were 
e&ucatediin the university, will reveal their early 
traininsr and leadership in various university clubs 
and societies 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that in no 
other country are the higher institutions of 
learning so closely related to the life of the people. 
Every effort is being constantly made to corelate 
academic interests to actual life, to interpret 
studies of the class room in terms of world to-day. 
Hence stud«^nts are urged to take interest in 
public questions, in affairs of municipal. State, 
and national government. On the eve of the 
election of the President of the United States, 
students work themselves into the highest pitch 
of enthusiasm. They form into parties, canvass 
voters, organize political parades and torchlight 
processions, hold mock conventions, and nominate 
a president, 

Just as students are never considered too young 
or too old to be interested in the welfare of their 
own country, so neither are their teachers. They 
are public men whose expert knowledge is 
utilized by the Government in the study of 
important economic, political, and social problems, 
which extend far beyond the field of academic 
education. Frequentlv, State legislative commit- 
tees send in for university professors to aid them 
with some special information, or help themdn 
formulating certain laws Thus a wide-awake 
university faculty realizes that it *not only owes 
a duty to science and learning, but a ^ very real 
service to the people who are the ultim^ite 
supporters of the institution. 

The crowning glory of Amercian schools ^nd 
colleges is that its doors are not closed against an 
American on account of his economic condition. 
Education is not the privilege of only the well-to- 
do. The Educational system is so democratic that 
any American youth can have educati sri almost 
for a song. For poor stpdents there are scholar- 
ships paying all or part of their expenses. There 
are also loan funds to tide students over periods 
of misfortune. Again for those who are citizens 
of America, and are legal residents of the State, 
the majority of the State universities are either 
free or charge only a nominal fee. An ambitious 
man can always contrive to work himself through 
th# university. He can somehow earn his 
necessary expenses by odd jobs in offices, shops, 
or hotels. Indeed, it rarely happens that a self- 
helping young man or young woman fails to secure 
employnttent, 


Honest labour, though menial, is not cojpsidered 
degrading. It is the brain that counts. I now the 
son of a rich college President who used to do 
such humble labour as tending cattle and feeding 
hogs. This young man, who wanted to be as 
independent as possible, prided himself on the 
fact that earned enough by his services 
to purchase his own clothes. For the past 
two years one of the janitors of the univer- 
sity building, where I have my office, has 
been a medical student; He has a pradoxical 
theory that ** two can live cheaper than one.” 
Not long ago, apparently by way of illustrating 
his notion, he brought his wife with him — not to 
go to the university but to earn money as a steo- 
grapher. 

It has been realized that the students in order 
to get the most benefit out of their college must 
have a college home life, must have a, dormitory. 
A dormitory ? It is a building entirely under the 
control of the iiistitution for housing students. 
The w*ord dormitory in American Academic 
Language, then, means the same as the word 
hostel of the English Universiti^^. There are 
not many institutions of higher learning in this 
country which have not a man’s or woman’s 
dormitory. It is the best breeding place of 
democracy. Young people living tog-stber under 
the same conditions, and breathing in the same 
atmosphere of sympathy, fellowship, and help^ 
fulness, learn to develop a healthy .social mind, 
a social conscience. It deepens and intensifies 
that subtle; elusive spirit of loyalty t6 one’s 
university as nothing else does. 

Each college and university has its Alumni 
Association, which is composed of graduates and 
former students. The Assdbiation maintains a 
salaried secretary with an offi 9 e and staff in order 
to keep its members in touch with their aZma- 
mateur and to be of mutual service. Through the 
Alumni Association, the university keeps a close 
tab on all its graduates, and ‘‘sees that ^hey 
catch on in the world and make real progress.” 
In India, where an alumnus would no more 
think ofcloving his college than he , would of loving 
the Post Office or the railway, station, , this 
could not be well understood. .American 
university autlfhrities kqow how to create a close 
bond between the students and the university, and 
because of this the students love their universitieso 
with a love which A sincere and ddbp. - 
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CHAPTER V 

‘ THE iEIQHTEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE 

Bi have z^ow come to an age which is the 
most remarkable in the history of Bengali 
literature. Thi^ new' age was heralded by 
the appearance of good many poets and 
writers of first-rate importance. The Bengali 
literature assumed a difierent shape from the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. It was 
encourage^ in the royal court of Krishna Chunder 
of Nawadip. King Krishna Chunder was well 
versed in Sanskrit. He admired and encouraged 
poets add took interest in the discussion of 
philosophy • and religion. But this astute and 
highly- cultured king had a peculiar disposition to 
indulge in clever jokes and yraftks whicl^ are a 
little coarse and grotesque to the refined ear of a 
modern. Thus Go pal Bhar whose liberty of 
speech and rutfbic bluntness of manners became 
sometimes nauseating in a cultured society, was 
esteemed by him afi his friend and companion. 
Hitherto literature was fiowing in the old channel 
of stereotyped verse. But now new influences 
came in. The Bengali literature was no longer 
^^Tfanltily' faultless, splendidly ^null ” ; no longer 
was it the wild garden oT. straggling thoughts — 
spontaneous outbursts of passionate desires where 
hature^as its full play ; they are no\^ pruned by 
skillful men of reflned and artistic taste and 
judgment. ** Old order passed giving place to 
new. ” The formative period in the evolution 
was now over and *the period of growth com- 
menced. We ma^ take it as the herald of a 
gaudy dawn. Now began the modern age.« 

The. refining influence of the court is undeniable. 
So it is and it is so. As in England the miracle 
and morality plays were refined by the ** Univer- 
sTty wits ” and gallant royal courtiers like Lily 
and others, fio in Bengal the* lyre of the village 
Muse was wielded by men like Bharat Chunder 
and others y^hose learned taste and courtly 
m^finers ^id away with the rugged simplicity of 
earlier poets and substituted a nofel one of their 
own. Though the Bengali literature*had to wait 
•for abbut a century more to be installed in the 
high piacO of a noble literature, yet the age of 
Bharat Chunder might fairly be called the New 
Age. 

POKES OF THE TRANSITION 

The two poets whdm we find on the threshhold 
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of the 18th century are Rameswar and Sri 
Ramprosad. We may call them the poets of the 
transition. While sharing many of the qualities 
of their predecessors, they displayed many things 
which were hitherto unknown. They marked the 
turning-point in the history of our literature. 
They looked forward to the age that was coming 
rather than to the age that was past. Their 
career is worth noticing as they are the two 
landmarks in the growth of our literature. While 
they imbibed the spirit of those who had gone 
before them, they breathed in a thoroughly 
changed atmosphere replete with the odours of 
the glorious days that would come in the 
immediate future. 

The ancestral home of Rameswar was in the 
village of Jadupur in Baradu where he composed 
the song of Satyapir. He migrated to Karnagar 
in Midnapore and finally settled in the village of 
Ajodhyabar. The encouragement of Yosobanta 
Sinha led him to compose the epic called the 
Shib-Sankirtan. The poet admires his patron 
here and there in his book which was composed 
before 1763. He hides his humour under 
alliterations which, when deciphered, give indeed 
anvidea of the turn of his mind. ** The artful 
aid ” of alliteration does not impair the genuine- 
ness of his poetry. No deep thought, no grave 
mood, ne serious idea disturb the placidity, 
sin^plicity and humour of this good poet. We 
smile with his simple and innocent hits. The 
alliterations are on the whole sweet but^iometimes 
theV fall gratingly upon the ear. The book 
is full of the actions of gods and goddesses, all 
supernatural beings. It is not a very good 
artistic production, for the highest kind of art 
lies in handling facts to their highest Consumma- 
tion. The book, does not lack human interest. 
For !• n poet often tVies to humanise the 
imaginary beings living and moving in a fine|; 
element of their own. The ep^ode of Bhagabati 
as a fisherwoman is very charming. The quarrels 
of the two brothers Kartik and Ganesh, of Shib 
and Gouri and the dinner of the two sons with 
their father so much partake of the nature of 
things human that we cannot but take interest^ in 
them. The attribution of human qualities, 
though a little repufhant to some minds; exercises 
a purifying and spiritualising influence upon 
charScter. These redeeming features glorify the 
otherwise supernatural creatures who are the 
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priDcipftl characters in. thi& fK)em. Another most 
famous and popular poeftii of Bameswar is his 
song of Satyapir. This Mahommedan God 
was worshipped by the Hindus and even now 
He is worshipped and held in great reverence in 
every Hindu household. This hybrid worship is no 
doubt the result of the long residence of the two 
doipinant races side by side in the same country. 
It speaks much of the liberal spirit of both the 
'religions in uniting the defenders of the two 
different sects in one common devotional duty. 
The object of this combined worship is to show 
that Bam and Bahim, the two incarnations of the 
Hindus and the Mahommedans respectively, are 
nothing but two spiritual emanations of the same 
God-head, drowning all dissentient notes under 
the trumpet beat of universality,^ which are 
often absent in the zealous exponents and 
narrow and uncharitably disposed propagators 
of faiths. 

The next greater poet of the transition is Bam- 
prosad Sen. He was born between 1718 and 
1723 in the village of Kumarhatta near Halisahar. 
He came of a family of indigenous medical 
profession. But he never practised medicine 
M a. means of livelihood. He served as a 
clerk in the estate of some ^ Zamindar in 
Calcutta but his heart was soaring in another 
region. His ethereal spirit took no delight 
in ** the earth where cares abound.’’ The floWer 
of his poetry watered by the clear foun- 
tain of devotional love, budaed forth in his 
heart from the earlist childhood and he composed 
verses occasionally glorifying the Divine Mo^er 
Kali. Sometimes he sought relief from the 
burdens (St* intricate Zamindari work in beautiful 
lines which he wrote on account books. ^The 
Zamiidlar deserves our gratitude as he pensioned 
off the poet on Bs. 30 per month and he retreated 
to his village home to pursue the work which he 
loved of all other thipgs of^ the world.. In 1758 
Baja Krishna Ch under made over a landed pro- 
perty of one hundred ^bighas to Bamprosad in 
precognition of his poetic gifts. --He also gave him 
the title of Eaviran jan ” and requested him to 
come to his Court. The poet could not comply with 
this request but took delight in composing- his 
beautifid songs with which he amused all his 
simple co-villagers. ' His much wished -for ^retire- 
ment and complete isolation from all worldly 
affairs gave him opportumty to worship the 
Divine Bother and compcA good many songs 
winch were nothing but prayers couched in 
unortentatious and devotional words of intense feel- 
ingi The sole object, the end and aim of his verse 


composition was not, as it is with many others, 
the gratification of his own self. The saying of 
Marcus Aurelius “ never forget that it is possible 
to beat once a divine man, yet a man unknown 
to all the woild ” is applicable to Bamprosad. 
Not only did Bamprosad sing to invq^e alld * 
propitiate %he goddess but he refuted some of the 
popular religious fallacies which were and aTe 
still in vogue. He was a social reformer though 
he did not possess the jponoclastic fury in him. 
The instrument he chose for the purpose was an 
appeal to the emotional part of our being, 
^neca’s saying that a God dwells in every good 
man is perfectly true with Bamprosad. He gives 
noble and lofty counsels. His enthusiasm was so 
transcendent that it may be taken as the a priori 
proof of divine favour. It was mi generis in him. 
He l^d little faith in long routines of ceremonial 
ablution and in frequent bathings in. the water of 
the sacred Ganges if the mind is unclean and 
impure. He discouraged shams and outward 
expressions of sanctity. His own asceticism was ty- 
pical. He said that a high standard of moral good, 
righteousness and piety can be acquired by all. 
He fascinated all by his peerless songs abounding 
in passages of transcendent^ majesty and '’of the 
most entrancing purity and beauty. He sounded 
the very abyss of human misery and" looked for- 
ward to death as a simple decomposition — an 
euthanasia — an ^emancipation from all agonies • 
and torments aind shackling fetters-^-a return to 
the place from which man comes. But he was lo 
much filled with the sense of the divine presence 
that his life was one continued hymn, to Pro- 
vidence. His example and his songs appeared to 
his contemporaries as the ideal of human good- 
ness and they have not lost Ifneir consoling power 
through all the years and vicissitudes they have 
passecL Perfect c knowledge implies perfect 
realisation. Bamprosad realised the high ideal to 
which his soul aspired and to which his imagina- 
tion, the rarest of human endowments, gavp^ 
expression. He was himself a votaiy of 
idolatrous worship hut often he rosi to abstrac- 
tion ar¥l pictured to' himself tljjie transcendent 
energy with which the world , is perm,eated. 
There is an under-current of high philosophy in 
his songs. Nhw and then he consoles the for- 
lorn traveller in the journey of life by soothing . 
words of hope. Often he lays bare ^e futiMty * 
of man’s endeavours in achieving the reality by 
gentle animadversions on their blind actions. 
Sometimes he speaks beautifully of what life is 
and what the world is by comparing men and 
women to bulls under the heavy yoke of the oil- 
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outn wheeling round the stake of the world? He 
preach^ action uomixed with any selfishness and 
egotistic feeling. That his verses and rhythms 
were a secondary thing and an accidental orna- 
mentation of his thoughts, is proved by the 
structure of the verses which are very . often 

* prosocBcally faulty. We may say that Hamprosad 
was the morning star of the social rearms which 
were highly consummated in Kaja Bam Mohun 

• Boy. He was also the precursor of Sri Bam- 
krishna in the field oi religion. What Bam- 
krishna taught and realised was also taught and 
realised by Bamprosad. 

Besides many stray songs, Bamprosad com- 
posed another poem called ‘^Bidyasundar’^ between 
1749 — 5 k If is also known by the name 
** Kaviranjan.” It is the immediate precursor 
of Bharat Chunder’s more famous book of 
the same name. Here and thege an 

attempt has been made to. display learning and 
the poet has lost rather than gained by the 
attempt. In his songs Bamprosad speaks the 
unaffected language of the heart — their simplicity 
and artfulness adds to the charm and testifies to the 
poet’s genuineness of feelings. But ^^Kaviranjan” 
shows, that much |amp oil has been wasted. 
It is indeed* a laboured composition. The 
songs ^e the offsprings of natural feelings. 
They act tike amulets for relieving the dis- 
t]^ess of the care-worn man in the uphill journey 
^of life. They throw open the floodgates of 
the heart. They hold Ibefore the blind and the 
erring Jbigh moral teachings in a most fasciua- 
. ting manner disguising the tedium which never 
fails to •attend the didactic disquisitions of 
grave and austere moralists. Their healing power 
constitutes their chief glory. 

» ^ Bamprosad was not a preacher. He left no 
followers. Only o^e or two men followed in his 
wake. The names of NarSsh Ohunder and 
Kauiuiakanta deserve to be mentioned here. The 
latter was fL poet. He was a pious and learned 
man also. He*composed good many songs which 
were once v^ry popular in Bengal. But they lack 
the charm and suavity W^ich characterise Bam- 
prosad’s songs« • 

.3 • BHARAT CHUNDER 

A brief enquiry into the history of Bengali 
literature which prece^e^ the eiglfteenth century, 

' has rendered it obvious to the reader that this 
* lifhraturei springing from humble beginnings in 
the*cottages of Bengal, becafbe so powerful that it 
attracted the attention of a royal patron whO| 
though not a poet or writer himself, evinced in a 
hi|;her degree that i^holarly appreciation of the 


best Waitings of the tiiph, which waf the inevit- 
able result of his sympathetic attitude towards 
the growth of the literature of his own tongue. 
The encouragement rendered to hterature Sy 
Krishna Chunder gave an impetus to it. It had 
already passed out of the state of childhood and 
was fast approaching manhood. Whatever some 
critics may say on the contrary it is now gener- 
ally believed that the greatness of our literature 
at the present day owes a great deal no the 
endeavours of Krishna Chunder. . 

Let us now give a sketch of the eventful 
career of one of the greatest poets that Bengal 
has ever produced. Bharat Chunder Bay was 
born in 17 13 at a small village called Punro Basan- 
tapur near Amta in the District of Hugli, 
His father was a man of substance but being 
deprived of his property, went to live with his 
father-in-law at Nawapara where Bharat learnt 
Sanskrit in a tol of Tajpur and married a girl of 
that village. Narendernarain got back his pro- 
perty and returned to his ancestral village but 
Bharat, disgusted in a quarrel with his brothers 
had to leave home and sought and secured an em- 
ployment in the estate of the Zamindars of Devan- 
andpur. There he learnt Persian and mastered 
the language within a short time. Even at that 
time he secrqtly composed poems in Sanskrit, 
Bengali and Persian. After five years’ stay at 
that place he returned home. Failing to pay the 
rdVenue to the Baj Estate of Burdwan, his 
father fell in a gj:eat difficulty and Bharat went 
to Burdwan a» his father’s spokesman only to find 
himself iit prison. But he managed to slip away 
intdisguise. He had a faithful servant with him. 
He became a saiiyasin and went to Brindaban 
in Jibe company of some Baishnavas ^ho, V^hile 
on their return, were singing sankirtan in a 
temple at Khanakul Krishnanagar, Bharsft’s ser- 
vant informed one ^ his relatives of his where- 
abouts without his knowledge. The ascetic gar- 
ments were stripped his Jiody and his wife was 
brought there. The husband and wife met for 
the first time alter a long separation of twenty- 
five years. While he was seeking for ajg 
employment, he was introduced to Krishna 
Chunder at Fareshdanga. Krishna Chunder was 
impressed with the greatness of the man only 
after a conversation for a few minutes. He gave 
him 1j;ie title of Bai Gunakar and asked him to 
reside in his court with a monthly salary • of 
Bs. 40 only. He died in 1760 only three years 
after the battle of Plassey. 

Tjje sparks of poetic fire obscured so long under 
the leaden pressure of unfavourable oircumstancef 
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now displaj^ed themselveb^ in dazzling bi^Uiance. 
Fallen on evil dayS| in- darkness and dangers 
compassed round, this ^ child of genius was 
fi>ro^ *’in the disguse of an itinerant men- 
dicant to submit to mean shifts by the 
inscrutable decree of fate. The poet’s lyre 
roused all hearts to ecstacy. His genial spirit 
returned and his soul, freed from fetters that so 
long entangled it, now soared high in the enchant- 
ing world of poesy. 

Bharat composed and finished asundar” by 
the year 1752. Besides “Rasmanjari” and many 
other poems in Bengali, Hindi, and Sanskrit, he 
wrote ‘‘Annaduinangal.” 

*4fidyasundar” is perhaps a resuscitation of a 
floating popular romantic story which was handled 
though less artistically by former poets like 
Kiistoram of Belghoria and by the more cele- 
brated Bamprosad. Whether the poet took the 
work in hand by the order of Krishna Ohunder, or 
of his own accord, whatever might be the case, the 
book is, in poetry and art, • one of the brightest 
Jewels in the crown of the Bengali Muse. Bharat’s 
famous book held the literary Bengal under a 
spell in the Idth and the earlier part of the 19th 
century. But now literary critics have fallen 
into two hostile camps. One school installs 
Bharat in a higher place than that 9 f Kabikankan. 
The other school belittles Bharat’s genius and 
does not attach any importance to his poetic skill 
on the ground of his dissipated taste and bbd 
morals. Both quote chapter ^nd verse from 
**Bidyasundar” and his other books in corroboration 
of their particular objects in view. To* avoid all 
controversy and partisanship, we should follow the 
golden mean — the beaten track which a judicious 
mind seeSs to tread between the Scylla and 
Charybdis of perilous opinions. Our estimate of 
him is ^ot so high as to elevate him to the 
celestial company of epoch-making and nation- 
building spirits, nor is it so low as to degrade and 
lower him to the position qf' a mere grub-street 
poetaster of negligible standing. Considering 
poetry as an art, Bharal acquitted himself with 
Vidoubted ability. Considering the didactic 
efficacy and moral power of poetry, Bharat’s 
performance must be consigned to a lower rank. 
He is mounted on a strong and active steed but 
it is still of mortal strain. The high function of 
poetry ais an instrument of moral elevation fs not 
sucee^ul in ^^Bidyasundar.” By the time of 
Bharat the sub-strata of Hindu society were 
permeated* with Mahommedan thought and litera- 
ture and its degrading effects had l^gun to show 
• ^^msdves. The vitiated taste^of the time joined 
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with the naturally bad taste of the court vfas 
responsible for the preponderance of immoral 
thoughts and led the poet to forget that there is 
anything like poetical decency which is the back- 
bone of a higher literature. It cannot be said 
that Bharat was incapable of producing chaste 
things. He pandered to his royal master.*! whose 
jealousy aifll rivalry with Burdwan contributed 
to a large extent to the selection of Burdwan as 
scene of action. 

THE STORY OF« VIDYASUNDAR 

Vidya, daughter of the king of Burdwan, was 
«. a beautiful princess. Hire, a woman of vidous 
character, supplied the princess wHh flowers 
every day. She spoke of Sundar’s beauty in high 
terms to Vidya and of Vidya to Stodav. Though 
they did not see each other, a passionate attach- 
ment grew up between them and each was 
extrepiely desirous of the company of the other. 
Sundar dug a path under the ground leading to 
the love-lorn Vidya. Some time passed in this 
way, but Vidya’s piiegnancy led to the disclosuie 
of their illicit connection. Bundar was caught 
hold of and was taken to be beheaded, but he was 
saved by the grace of the goddess Kali. Then the 
two were ceremonially married. 

This story resembles the story^cf Romeo and 
Juliet. Romeo was a fiery youth and an example 
of a passionate character under the sfinny Italian 
sky. Youthful indiscretion combined with peculiiu: 
environments, produced a temper of Romeo’s type."' 
And as stony walls of beaten brass, ^ nor deadly 
family feuds and animosities could rep^l thb 
feeling of Ihe im passion edyouth from the object 
of his love, so Sundar endangered his own life in 
establishing a subterraneous communication with 
Vidya, the exaggerated reports of whose beauty 
fired his youthful imagination^ with the prospect 
of union with her. Sundar’s , love was madness 
indeed (but in his lucid intervals he was not , 
deterred by the enormous difficulties in the way 
of realising his hope. Cupid smote one of hi^^ 
sharpest darts in his bosom. His desires ulti- f 
mately readied their consummation in the ever- 
lasting union of conjugalities. The story is in thd^ 
main normal. The manners and,, taste of the 
time were responsible for the patches of obscure 
passages with which the whole book is.tqssellated 
here and there. The po^t ^ could not escape the 
virulent touch of obscurity and vulgarism with 
which he was surrounded. But in one respect 
the poet’s achievement is admirable. ^ Nowbdre 
in Bengali literature do we find such a sweeping 
and running measure. His mastery over the 
language was astonishing and ^be made it servs 
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his will. The metre is galloping when he describes 
the hurry and confusion and clamourous din of 
battle. It is again pleasant like the gentle morn- 
ing breeze when he speaks of love. The plainness 
of terms and noiseless march of metres display 
the highest mastery of Bengali prosody and 
^producel a sort of soothing calm which sends all 
our turbulent desires to sleep and brings all our 
gentler emotions to play their part. Everywhere 
• the sound echoes the sense. Though there is no 
lack of ornaments, they de not detract the poet’s 
genius. They show the rich store of his intel- 
lectual wealth. They are not out of place but are 
ingenious adaptations to his object in view. The 
poet possessed in an uncommon degree the magic 
power of adding beauty to an ungainly thing. 
This constitutes his art and he is a true artist. 
The most remarkable feature in Bharat’s com- 
position is that his verse is spontaneous, ^he 
liquid fluidity, the uncomnjpn buoyancy, the 
sprightliness and cheeiful spontaneity are the 
peculiar traits of Bharat. Never a line passes 
with forethought. His lay is never premeditated, 
yet it is never disgusting. He is ever jolly, 
buzom and debdnaire. The simplicity of the art- 
^lesslov^of the child^ the freedom of a bird 
singing and frfisking about among the golden 
prospects of an autumnal dawn, and the natural- 
ness of the * murmur of a flowing stream — 
everything that the eye and the ear cannot miss, 
f^found in abundance in Bharat Chunder. In this 
respect he obcupies an enviable place as yet 
unappro^ched by. 

. The vocation of the poet is identical with that 
of the painter — the one works with the brush and 
the other holds the pen. Both transcribe the sense 
of beauty in them. The object of both is to raise 
^l^surable emotions 8y holding before us their 
own imaginative sens^ of facts. Both exercise their 
imagination and embody their thoughts in visible 
images. But the poet is in a sttise greater than 
the painter as his pictures are varying and 
changeable whHe * those of the painter are fixed 
and immutable. Negligible events and insigni- 
ficant characters have been depicted by Bharat, 
which give us bright idea of his powers in 
bringi|;ilg out thg inner beauty of the objects with 
the variability and fertility of inventions which 
his fancy never failed to pr^te. * 

We cannot legitimately deprive Bharat of the 
peetlb gift which he really possessed as we cannot 
depri^ Wydherly, Oongrevcf and other poets of 
the Restoration period of their due on the score 
of their pandering habits. Bad taste in such poets 
was rather acoidetital,,>iiot inherent in their very 


nature. •Flourishing at 4 lime when tlie taste of 
the society was low an^ degraded from causes for 
which they cannot be teld responsible, it is no 
wonder that their taste should tend to conform toT 
the taste of those for whose delight their 
writings were intended. Though "Bidyasundar” 
cannot be included in the curriculum of text- 
books for boys of undeveloped minds, yet we can 
emphatically say that he who desires to get the 
iiiHstery over the Bengali language and wants to 
see the perfection of language and metre, cannot 
leave Bharat’s book from his list. A scholar 
cannot neglect it; if he neglects his study will 
remain Jncomplete. With all its faults “Bidya- 
sundar” may be ranked in a very high place as 
a first-rate literary production. Now, what is 
literature ? In judging what may be truly 
called literature, we must take two things into 
consideration — first, the conception of the 
writer and secondly, the way of expression. 

The second quality is the essential ingredient 
in a work of literary merits. The thoughts may 
sometimes be borrowed, but we should look out 
for the way of expression. The embodiment of 
thoughts in undying expressions is the first test 
of a good literary production. Judging by that 
standard, Bharat may be called a literary artist. 

It cannot be ipaintained that Bharat was in- 
capable of good ideas. The same hand that pro- 
duced “Bidjasundar,” also produced a book like 
** Aflnadamangal ” which is a continued hymn to 
the goddess Arnapprna. He held the reins of his 
Pegasus so strongly in his hands that he could 
guide it as he willed^sometimes in the refined 
elemental spheres of instrumental harmony that 

Not wanting power to mitigate and dguage 

With sole mn touches, troubled thoughts, and 

chase • 

Anguish, end doubt, and fear, and sorrrowand 

pain 

From mortal or immortal minds 

* * 

sometimes in the obscure and coarser regions 
inhabited by lusty spirits. He was fortunate 
enough that he possessed such a masterly tact. • 
In this respect Bharat occupies an enviable posi- 
tion. ** Annadamangal ” is a strictly popular poem. 
In it as in Mukundaram’s great poem, Haragowri 
forms the subject matter, and like Mukundaram 
he has eliminated their celestial nature with little 
deterrent efifects on the dignity of their lofty 
character. An ever- failing bond of con- 
nection between the earth and heaven has been 
beauti^lly established in the “ Ramayana,” the 
**MabaDharet,” l^biki^kan’s **Ghandi’* and ^'Annv 
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damangaL’i In all theea there is a perfect balance 
between spirituality and • earthliness. To be 
« true to the kindred poibts of heaven and home ” 
fa, as another great poet postulates, the sine qua 
non of a virtuous life. 

The oft-quoted extract in which the poet 
describes the beauty of Yidya may serve the 
purpose of a double-edged sword. There the poet 
heaps metaphors upon metaphors in every line. 
Thby are a handle to adverse critics who say that 
they show his shallowness and his painful 
endeavour to give an exact image of the object 
under contemplatation by indirect means. But 
to speak the truth these metaphors and similes 
are not the offsprings of laborious meditation but 
a clear indication of the poet’s power of natural 
observation. They follow, as it were, in an 
orderly and natural sequence.* The decorated 
language of metaphor may be called Bharat’s 
convention and is certainly very unlike life. But 
why should we suppose life so fine a thing that 
the poet should never be allowed to aim at a finer? 
The stately language of rhetoric and metaphor is 
not inadmissible as a convention of manner. If 
we are to deduct this and if we do not like this, we 
never like a great poet like Bharat. It is 
very much a matter of taste. The regime of the 
eighteenth century — with its joys for highly ro- 
mantic adventures ; its delight id the things of 
sense ; its fondness for human lores ; its shallow 
scepticism ; its low morals and bad taste ; — bore 
abundant fruits under the influence of Bharat 
and his followers. Again, som^etjmes we see tht 
poet using words of double sense. It may be 
expected that such portions may appear yery 
artificial but the poet was so much used to them 
that he ^falsifies our suspicion on that account. 
They have been so cleverly managed *^^and 
beautifully woven with the main work that they 
appear perfectly natural. There is no shade of 
doubt that they were written by a learned poet 
who was also a skilful artist. 

After Bharat Chunder* J oynarain Sen or Lala 
Joynarain and Anundamoi, his niece, jointly 
wrote the epic called “ Harilila” in 1772 A. D. 
* about the same time Bamgati Sen composed his 
** ^yatimirchandrika.” They belong to a Baidya 
famUy of Bikrampur. Joynarain wrote another 
book **Ohandikabya.” This learned and cultured 
Baidya family has left a mark on the literature 
o{ their country. The portions of “ BTarilila,” 
which show clearly and unmistakably the hand of 
Anundamoi have now been identified. The 
subject matter of the epic “ Harilila ” is the story 
' 9$ Satgenaraint A mighty fabric has beefi built 


upon a very simple foundation. Anundamoi 
helped her uncle in the composition of ‘‘Harilila.” 
She was born in 1752 at the village of Japsa in 
Bikrampur. She was well versed in Sanskrit and 
Bengali. She wrote good many songs and poems. 
She burnt herself alive on the funeral pyre of 
her husband. * 

Born ii# 1751 at Govindpur, (the site on which 
the present Fort William, Calcutta, stands) 
Joynarain Ghosal made an immense fortune in , 
trade and commerce an(i bought iaxtensive landed 
property. Warren Hastings, the then Governor 
of Bengal, was so satisfied with him that he 
gave him the title of Maharaj Bahadur and made 
him a manshabdar. While living at £asi, 
Joynarain translated the Kaiihikhanda into 
Bengali. It is a gigantic volume containing 
twelve-thousand verses. There are also seven 
chafers in the Appendix. In his work he was 
helped by Shudramoni Nrishinbadev Bai. In 
the seven chapters appended at the end of the 
booli^ Joynarain ^ recorded his experience of 
Benares at that time. The descriptions are fine 
and the style is simple. Here he has given 
sufficient proof of excellent workmanship. The 
translation of Git Govind by Giridhar displays, 
with other books of the period, the same Jugglery 
of words. Though the translation has lost some- 
thing of the original, yet it has been creditably 
done. The metres are monotonous but they 
are charming. The book was finished about 173bi>> 
The attempts of Bbarkt Ohunder in wielding the 
two languages, Bengali and Sanskrit, ;ivent 'on 
after hiffi. in the hands of learned poets 
Bengali ceased to possess pliancy. The (figures of 
speech which Bharat handled with admirable 
skill became the backbone of poetic composition 
and every poet worth the nalne made use of them.„„ 
The result was that poetry became stiff and stilted. 
The ighole attention of poets was devoted to the 
search of fiowers^ of speech and learned com- 
parisons. The studied stereotyped images failed 
to reach that high standard of «poetic excellence 
to which Chandidas’ muse with “ native woodnotes 
wild” attained seyenJ centuries before. Thus 
Bengali poetry was Banskritisec} and it lost all 
its fiuidity of movement. ^ ^ 

The first half of the eighteenth ceptury' may 
be called the « age of epics— the age of Bharat 
Ghunder. * The latter half may be call^ the 
epoch of songs. The sustained efforts of high 
poetic composition sought relaxation in %hort 
lyrics. Several poets followed in the wake of 
Bharat. And they carried his ideal to 
the extreme, and, deprived of the masterly 
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genius oPBharaty they failed to keep themselves 
within reasonable bounds. Men’s minds were 
disgusted. The serried phalanit of words and 
ornate style fell grating upon the ear. This 
revolt of popular taste against the gorgeous array 
•of%hose|L words revived the lyrical spirit which 
lay in abeyance so long under th# spell of 
Bharat. This revival of lyrics brought forth 
good many poets of whom Ramnidhi Gupta, better 

* known as Nidhu Babi^ deserves to ^ first 
mentioned. He was born in 1741 A. D. at the 
village of Chapra in Hugh and died at the 
age of 93. He served as a clerk under the 
East India Company and resigned his post and 
devoted hi^ attention to music. He was a fine 
singer and good poet. He composed good many 
songs of love in a novel plan. He did not follow 
the Baishnava poets in making Erishna^and 
Radha the ^centre of bis songs but spoke of 
human love in a very clear an j lucid style. He 
did not go beyond the limits of ^ec%ncy and good 
taste. True love requires sacrifice ^ and self- 
surrender. It delivers itself to its beloved. It 
does not like to^tand apart. It never desires to 

* be isolated. It seeks union and merges its 
individuality. The petty difierences are either 
forgotten or iieglecttd. It absorbs and is absorbed. 
Love songs without Krishna and Radha were, to 
the Baishnava poets, like the play of Hamlet with 
JiiSmlet’s part left out. Nidhu Babu gave up this 
conventional *tag. He fs free and easy. The 
siillplioitj^ of his style and the sincerity of his 
purpose caught the popular ear and *his name 
and fame .spread and live even in these days. 
Thus he may be called the father of the modern 
love lyrics. 

^ J)hen comes a glorious band of singers Who 
were good poets though not accomplished 
versifiers. They were known* as Kaviv\fallas. 
Generally they divided themselves into groups, 
each group, being led by a man who hat! 
the gift of compbsing extempore verses. These 
leaders pos8e|sed poetical talent of no mean 
order. For instance Ram R^su* suggests excellent 
ideas. It cannoA; be said for certain that they 
invei^d a novel plan for the edification of the 
people They had predecessors in the same kind 
of composition. But j:h^y made* tlys art more 
•attracting than what it had been before their 
timd*. Of the Kaviwallas none was learned but 
they kad the* uncommon giflf of off-hand verse 
composition. At fifst one party through their 
leader as their mouthpiece sang in metrical 
language and then the opposed party entered 


the lists with them* with -apt reply in verse« 
These were regular paBsa|es at arms. The people 
readily took much pleasure in listening to the* 
quarrels ^of poets in spontaneoui^ verse. The 
audience judged their merits and their approba- 
tion counted much in establishing the reputation 
of the individual versifier and of the party which 
he led and to which he belonged. These poets 
and their organised singing bands contributed to 
the preservation of poetic fire in lyrical composi- 
tion which, though falling below the first-rate in 
prosodic interest, artistic finish and exquisite 
touch, is still emitting the fine fragrance through 
long ages. 

The most famous though not the earliest in 
time among the Kaviwallas, was Ram Basu. 
His birth place was Salikha. He was born in 
1786 and died in 1828. His love songs are 
oh:k‘acteristic on account of their singular union 
of the earthly with the divine. He sings of 
Radha and Krishnn. There is little finish and 
attention to form, but he possesses the spontane- 
ous<igiffc of expression — the true eloquence of 
Bharat before him. Ram Basu had poetry in 
him. He feels and speaks the language of the 
hearh. He has succeeded in establishing a 
harmony between nature and his own self. 
In that lies all art and that is the excellence 
of a good poet. Bam Basu drew a perfect 
pictftre of the human heart ; he is lively and 
natural. We shquld not judge love by the 
degree of desire tt involves. According t o many 
a passionless calm is the sole standard of purity. 
But Ahis is not so. That which appeals to the 
heart, that which enters nature to bring out 
nature, that which is truth and beauty, is poetry 
indeed. Poetic imagination is that imagination 
which is exercised without any effort to maSe the 
image more clear and impressive. This was Ram 
Basu’s gift. * 

Haru Thakur was *born^in 1738 A. D. at 
Simulia in Calcutta. Tljough not gifted like 
Ram Basu his songs wel^e sweet and musical. 
He was not a professional Kaviwalla for he knew 
that prestige and dignity could not be kept by 
professional men. He was a ready wit and had 
a strong presence of mind. He was a poet by 
nature. His lyrics of love are of a pure and 
high order. Then come the two brothers Basu 
and Nrishinha. They lived in a hamlet nedkr 
Fareshdanga. The exact dates of their bli^h are 
not known. B )th skill and beauty of language 
can be« found in them. They i^ere go^ and 
thoughtful poets. Tbe name of Sridhar deserves 
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to bo mentioned aftei^ ^idhu Babu, the pre- 
Aoier Ijyrist of Bengal, mdhar goes almost hand 
in hand with Nidhu Babu in lyrical gift. He 
was born about 1817 A.D. at the village of 
Bansberia in Hugh. Before the age of fourteen, 
he acquired a proficiency in Sanskrit grammar 
and poetry. The method of his learning human 
nature was most practical. Sometimes he 
Vrould place a sweetmeat on the hand of a 
child and then take it away, studying all the 
while the psychological states of its mind with his 
keen, sharp and penetrating eye. Sometimes he 
would take to an old man who had lost all the teeth 
in his head and particularly mark the movements 
of his tongue. Thus he acquired a special apti- 
tude in giving a vivid picture of the thing he des- 
cribed. He had a handsome appearance and a 
musical tone. He was a poet from his childhood. 
In his school days he composed beautiful songs 
with which he kept his fellow-students spell- 
bound. Shidhar*s lyrics are so much alike those 
of Nidhu Babu that many of them were hitherto 
thought to be Nidhu Babu’s. But scholars mre 
now discovering the truth and are satisfied 
to see that Sridhar*s place is in no way inferior to 
that of Nidhu Babu in lyrical composition. 

Before concluding this remai^&able epoch of 
songs, it is meet and proper that we should men- 
tion the names of another four poets of gooc^ re- 
putation. The first of them was Tlaghunath Ray 
born in 1751 A.D. He lived td the great age of 
86. He was a learned and tliougjitful poet. 
‘The second was his elder brother Nandku- 
mar. Bam Diulal Bay was the next poet, ^he 
fourth was Kali Mirja alias Kalidas Ohatterjee. 
Gtuptipura in Hugh was his ancestral piace. 
After* learning Sanskrit and Persian, he made a 
tour in Northern India with the object of getting 
first-han4 lessons on music by coming in contact 
with good many experienced men of high musical 
attainments. On sUbcount of his long stay in 
Northern India, his tdress was like that of an 
upcountryman. Hence he waa endearingly given 
*the name ** Mirja ” in higher circles. Since that 
time he Avas called Kali . Mirja. He was an 
amiable pious Hindu of excellent character. It 
is said that Bam Mohun Boy frequented his 
house to learn music. It is a matter of regret 
that good many poets who were a little less* known 
have been forgotten. Their names have been 
buried in oblivion. The great task of present 
literary historians is to disinter them from their 
unmerited graves. The number of songs af this 
period, if gathered successfully, will be prodigious. 


Their unmerited neglect does not speak f&vourably 
of the national enthusiasm to honour the bards — 
the angels of light. • 

The epoch of songs clearly demarcates 
the age of Bharat — the age .of bad taste and 
artificiality. It is strictly popular. A li(ierature 
that likes to live must draw its lease of life from 
the mass of people. The popular element is the 
most important in the making of a literature. 
William Langlnnd wrote his Piers the Plowman 
and depicted the heart-rending miseries of the 
poor. His voice was heard. The Arthurian 
legends touched the heart of the people and were 
appreciated. They moulded the destinies of 
nations. Walter Scott gave a new tene to the 
literature of his country by collecting and 
publishing the most popular songs of the 
minstrels of the old These songs were the pro- 
perty of the people, Robert Burfls wrote his 
lyrics when ploughing in the fields and he opened 
a nSw world to* the labouring poor and his 
influence in shaping the literature of his own has 
been predominant. Harder in Germany, Victor 
Hugo in France, and Karamsin in Russia 
have based their genius upon the solid foundation 
of their sympathy for the people. * Hence a litera- 
ture that is more popular than literary, that 
appeals more to the heart of the generality of the 
nation, that speaks of a nation’s sufferings, lives 
all the more and gathers round it a power which'" 
permeates the whole nation and which expands 
and extends until it blossoms forth into a mighty 
world force whose sound is heard over seas and 
oceans, over mountains and rivers, afid wields 
at last a power that mightily influences the 
whole world, ^ 

Our Bengali literature of the period in question"^ 
sucks ^pf the popular element 'and is a sign of the 
revolt of popular taste against the artificiality of 
the age of Bharat Chunder. It is for this reason 
they appealed to the nation and ojitlived the storm 
of ages. Though this spirit has showed itself 
every now and then,^ it is not so apparent in 
the present day litei*ature of Bengal. Hence 
arises a disparity between the language of the 
poor and the language of the refined. Thb' gulf 
is becoming greater and greater every day and 
any effort bridge it \fotild be welcome to every 
well-wisher of his mother tongue.'^ " „ 



•TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS 

. ^ ^ - t • » 


RELIGIOUS SOCIALISM 

From the moral ayd religious point of view, 
writes Mr. Frederic Harrison in the Fort- 
■ viightly “ Socialism, which in the 

ideal fias a noble spirit of humanity, of 
iftiselfish sacrifice, of love, as its inspira- 
» tion (and our own religion is a moral, 
and religious Socialism), being depraved into a 
gospel of self, of greed, even of plunder. The 
so-called Socialists make no attempt to prove 
that their revolution will be good for society. 

For tfiem it is enough that Labour will gain. 
The capitalist — i.e., he who saved — his wife, 
children, and descendants are regarded as the 
enemy. Tljey who have never saved enoitgh to 
get them a house, or a plot df land, or even a 
year’s keep, or who have made away with what 
their parents had saved, they are the (?hosen 
People. To them every good thing belongs of 
right. The Gespel of Christ said : ^ Blessed are 
the poor in spirit.’ The new gospel says : 

* Blessed are the poor*; cursed are the rich.’ 

“ Lenin and Trotzky say : * Plunder the banks of 
the hourgeoiskt but spare the very small deposits.’ 
Our British Bolshevists say : “Tax the labourer at 
^)tl. and the capitalist at 19s. in the This 
kind of Socialism % a gospel of self, of greed, of 
civil war,” . 

With all Qur talk about Empire do Wb note the 
trend ofibbe great aggregates towards local auto- 
nomy, asks Mr. Harrison. 

^ “ Two of the vastest Empires on the earth are 

melting or preparing to melt into fractions the 
moment autocracy is gone. Russia now • means 
the various tribes east of the Baltic and the Car- 
pathians. China has been simmering in rival 
provinces ever* since the end of the Manchoo 
Dynasty, 

“The aii^resounds with the outcries of the 
many races of^the HabsSurgs, and some people 
hop^to see th^ huge German Empire disintegrate 
undSc tlje strain of hunger, bankruptcy, and 
Prussian tyranny. Arabians, Armi^nians, Zionists, 
Greeks, and Bulgarians liope to carvd up Turkey. 
• ^ Honfe Rule all round ’ is a common cry. And 
Anaacs assure us that the British Empire hangs 
upon the maintenance of the Monarchy, its sole 
and irreplaceable key and bond. Autonomy is in 
the air,” 


CLASSIC :^ITERATURE 

Mr. N. Gupta, contributing to the* March 
number of the Hindustan Review brings out the 
continuity of the spiritual infiuence exerted by 
the ancient Indian epics on the Hindus, and 
contrasts it with the influence exerted by Greek 
and Roman literature. Behind the Hindu epics, 
there is a full and satisfying background of spiri- 
tual development of the highest order and the 
deepest and most abstruse philosophy. Their 
leading characters are cast in a much larger and 
grander mould than in the Iliad and the Odyssey; 
while the imagery is far more daring and full of 
true epic grandeur. The unbroken continuity of 
religious thought and teaching has held together 
the Hindu race amidst changes and trials which 
have wiped out many other ancient races and 
reduced their history to a mere memory. The 
epics and their religious and spiritual ideas have 
entered into the daily lives and thoughts of the 
whole people ay d influenced their conduct. The 
Ramayana is not merely a book, it is part of the 
daily life of the people ; in India alone, the 
infiuence of classical literature on national charac- 
ter is a fact beyond dispute, and classical ideals 
and heroes are not looked upon as shadowing 
myths, but as living and immortal ideals and 
forces which influence character and life to this 
day. - ^ 

“ Egypt, Babylon, ancient Rome and Greece 
are mere memories though the heritage of wisdom 
they have left is the {yDSsession of all humanity. 
India alone, as ancient as any of them, has 
endured and has preser\fed its individuality in 
spite of unfavourable conditions which should 
have obliterated all its land marks. India has 
long lost its freedom, and submitted to the rule 
of the foreigner. Its religion has been assailed 
by either violence or persuasion, and attempts 
have been made to pull up all its institutions by 
the roots. And yet in many respects India iias 
preserved its integrity and individuality. This is 
due to two causes : religion and this iiffluence of 
the loftiest classic literature in the world on the 
natiSnal character, • 
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LOCAL SELF-GOVErAmENT IN IlW)IA 
An article contributed ty Sir Henry Wheeler, 
K.C.I.E., to the Journal of the Society of Comparative 
Legislation (November 1917) gives us some very 
good obssrv/ations on the working and chief 
features of the local instir.nti ms of British India. 
Local institutions were introduced by the British 
Government mainly as an instrument of political 
and popular education, and not primarily with a 
view to improvement in administration. Local 
institutions present 3 forms (1) Municipalities, 
(2) Rural boards for the improvement of non- 
urban tracts, and (3) Village assemblies. The 
last is an indigenous growth. The functions of 
Municipalities comprise "the usual services 
essential for the health and convenience of town 
. dwellers, like maintenance and building of roads, 
lighting, medical relief, vaccination, sanitation, 
water-supply, measures against epidemics and 
education. The sources of income are mainly 
house and land tax, otroi, water rate, con- 
servancy tax, taxes on professions. Vehicles, tolls, 
on roads and ferries, lighting rates, and revenue 
from Municipal property. These constitute*^ a 
very complicated system of tix^ition and are 
supplemented by large grants and contributions 
from Government. The revenue from Municipal 
taxation o proper, exclusive of payments for 
special services, is very small. 

TheVural boards, for Districts, sub-division and 
taluks have to look after roads and other 
communications, primary^ education, medical 
and veterinary work, ^markets and rest houses, 
pounds and ferries ; and they may be called upon 
^to overlook famine relief and cope with plague 
and epidemic. The back-bone of their revenue 
is a cess upon agricultural land, over and above 
the land revenue, not usually exceeding 6^ per- 
cent of the annual rent value, supplemeiSted by 
Government grants for education and sanitation. 
Village unions are found only in Madras and 
parts pf Bengal, while in Bombay an£ the 


Oentral Provinces, there are committLoes for 
village sanitation. 

The composition of these bbdies is only partially 
representative, and includes a fair selection from 
educated, land-holding and professional claves, iii 
whom alone administrative ability is most likely 
to be found. The superior direction, in the case 
of rural boards is mainly^in ofdcial hands which ' 
thus prevents the attainment of complete capacity 
by the people to manage their own affairs. The 
functions entrusted to them afford ample scope 
for useful and important work, but thq, funds at 
their disposal do not suffice for the initiation 
of expensive improvements. The weakness of 
the civic spirit has been the chief defect of the 
past, the people^ are in many ways conscious of 
their ''needs, but the determination to seek a 
remedy for themselves is often wanting. The 
second difficulty is that of finance)' and another 
difficulty is the large area- of the jurisdiction 
of many of the boards ; end in the rural boards, 
there is a tendency for the corners to be starved 
for the benefit of the centre. The remedying of 
the first difficulty would* go far towards curing 
the other two civics and the essential problem is 
to encourage the civic spirit. 

CONSCRIPTION FOR INDIA 

The Editor of the Modern fSeview, in the course 
of his notes in the May number, puts in a stroifg^” 
protest^ against the idea of conscription for India. 
The Editor observes : — 

“We are entirely opposed to the idea of 
conscription in India. The suggestion has 
originated in nop-official brains'. That the 
officials are not respdnsible for ^it shows their 
good sense. Government need ^dopt only such 
methods of recruitment as would bring theffi as 
many recruits as they can rapidly train and equip. 
They do «iot possess *'a'’ sufficient number of . 
trainers to train in time the large numoero of* 
recruits which conscription may bring. i. 

“ The only practicable and sta tesmanlike method 
to get soldiers here is to depend on persuasion. 

4 . Government which woM introduce 
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eomprdstyr}/ edwsation in tha cotmtry on the grownd^ 
mimg otmra, that it would give rise to discontent^ 
cannot compel men to risk their lives in hoitUe, It 
would be against comttion sense to seek to give 
compulsory military training to all men of mili- 
tary age in a country whore compulsory literary 
* training for all boys of school -going age has not 
yet been attempted.” 

The Editor also urges that the pay, prospects and 
other conditions should such as to induce men 
to take to the army as a career and a profession. 
He does not insist on fat salaries, “ but the pay 
should be more than that of a coolie or a menial 
and sufficient 1)o maintain him in a state of 
perfect physical htness and enable him besides to 
make some remittance home.” ^ 

Indians should have the*same prospects and 
status as Britishers. An Indian’s life is as^ dear 
to him and his kinsmen as a Britisher’s is to him 
and his kinsmen. Where equal sacrifice — the 
sacrifice of life^ if need be — is demanded, the 
conditions should be equal. Real King’s Commis- 
sions, liot honorary temporary ones, should be 
given to Indians. Where life has to be risked, 
the means «f defending oneself should be the 
same for both the Indian and the British soldier. 
^Tflat is to s iy, Indian and British soldiers should 
have training of equal excellence, and their arms 
and ammunition and equipment should be of 
exactly*the same kind and excellence.”* 

Diffei’dlit kinds of people may be prepared 
for dillerent degrees and kinds of risk and it is 
_wise to take advantage of the willingness of all. 

“ Tho ;.e who are billing to ^ abroad on acti^ 
service should be and are enlisted in the regular 
army. There are others who are ready to undergo 
military tminii^g and do what is necessary to 
maintain order and keep the peace in the country. 
All such should be enlisted in the Defence Force. 
It is probable that a • large number would 
volunteer iov the Defence Force if the rule were 
laidj^bwn that they would not have to go outside 
their province for service. It is ^ probable, too, 
that if there wei’e a lai^9 Defence Ferce of such 
zngn, amany of them would eventually join the 
regular ariqy. Similarly if^a course of partial 
military training were given to all students above 
sixteen years of age, some of them would join the 
Defence Force end some the regular army.” 
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• N ATIONAi; 'ANTHEMS ' 

Mr. Clement Autrobul Harris writing in the 
current issue of the Ccdcwtta Review discusses the* 
origin of the different National Anthems. God 
Save the King ” is familiar all over the English 
speaking world. It is interesting to note how 
War has inspired many a composer, Haydn’s 
Austrian anthem was composed in 1797 when 
France and Austria were at war. Henry Purcell 
adapted from an old Irish tune the music to the 
doggeral verses known as “ Lilliburlero,” 

“ Rubbish as the words are, it was by this song 
that Lord Wharton, who wrote them, claimed to 
have “ sung a deluded prince out of three king- 
doms. ” Surely the composer of the tune was in 
reality entitled to the lion’s share of the credit I 
“ Rule Britannia, ” too, and “ Hearts of Oak ” 
were written by musicians of high if not the 
highest distinction — Dr. Arne and Dr. Boyce 
respectively. The great French national song, 
“ La Marseillaise, ” was both written and com- 
posed by a military engineer and amateur violinist, 
Claude Rouget de Lisle ; and its German 
counterpart, t]|}e Guard of the Rhine, ” by a 
professional musician, Carl Wilhelm, otherwise 
almost unknown. “ Yankee Doodle” is believed to 
hate. been both written and composed by a medical 
man, but much i^ncertainty surrounds its author- 
ship. 

“ Our own National Anthem : “ God Save the 
Kihg,” is the work as regards the tune of either 
Dr. John Bull, a famous organist bori\ in 1563, 
whQso tune is, however, in the minor mode ; or 
Henry Carey, the author of “ Sally in Our ^lley,” 
who certainly has the better claim in the present 
writer’s opinion, and undoubtedly wrote the words. 
*The first performance of the two togetfier was at 
a political banquet in 4740.^’ 

The music of the Russian and the Belgian 
Anthems were both composed about the year 1830f 

** The quaint tune of Japanese National Hymn, 
not at all unlike a Gregoiian in style, is centuries 

m 

old, but nothing more about it appears to be 
knowfi. And the airs to which the national 
Anthems of Italy, Greece, and Serbia are sung are 
evidently of that obscure origin veiled under the 
name * traditional.’ ” 
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THE lli^DIAN BU^^GET FOR 191dB-19 
Professor V, G. Kale, w^pting in the newly started 
HqwmA of the Indian Econonm Society 
makes a few interesting observations on Sir 
William Meyer’s last budget presented to the 
Imperial Council in March last. Ho congratulates 
Sir William Meyer on his budget which expects, 
on the basis of existing taxation, a surplus of 3 
croibs, after providing for all the necessary 
expenditure and calculating a reduction of about 
3 crores in the revenue. The net expenditure on 
the military services has gone up from 30^ to 43| 
crores of rupees in the last 4 years, while the 
total revenue has gone up by about 34 crores. 
Railway profits are largely responsible for this 
increase in revenue, but the income-tax, excise 
and customs also made appreciable contributions. 
Sir William has been criticised severely in some 
quarters for not imposing additional taxation and 
thus showing more of Imperial Patriotism, He 
replied that “the best way that India can render 
further help is to be prosperous t and contented 
internally.” The financial help of India to the 
war is not to be belittled while the response of <iho 
people in the matter of the war Joan has exceeded 
all sanguine expectations. * , 

“ The criticism of Sir William’s policy with 
regard to public loans, is less unreasonable. It 
is contenSed that big war-loans should have jpeen 
fioated with a view to drawing from the country 
the currency with which it was being, saturated. 
Large masses of rupees and notes have been 
unloaded‘into the money market and they have* 
proved inadequate, wjiile they must certainly have 
contributed their share in pushing up prices. In 
this matter the Finance Member went upon the 
experience of the past. Be did not expect to get 
much more than £ 10 million for the first war 
loan, and would have felt thankful for any excesa 

over that amount. j . u t 

“The lesson has been taken to heart and the loan 
of this year will have no limits, while the ^xperi- 
mfent of the Treasury Bills will be continued. 
Merchants and manufacturers in some parts of 
the country are bursting with money at the 
nreuent moment and there isa large amount of 
capital inHhe com i Government has 


also taken powers to restrict the issues ^f capital 
for industrial purposes and to invest a large 
portion of the Paper Currency Reserve in London. 
India has already paid off^ about a third of her 
gift of £ 100 million, to Great Britain and has 
invested £ 20 million as a reserve of capital. The 
Gold Standard Reserve Fund amounting to about ’ 
£ 34 million is in London and Rs. 54 crores of 
the Paper Currency Reserve will soon have been 
invested in British Treasury Bills and other .. 
securities. Besides the«Rs. 50 crores of the war 
gift, Rs. 135 crores have thus been transferred 
from this country to London and invested there. 
We heartily endorse the criticism that it is better 
to replenish Government treasuries with proceeds 
of loans rather than with the** issues of fresh 
rupees and notes.” 

CENTRAL EUROPE 

Ffeidrich Naumann, a member of (he Imperial 
German Reichstag and the chief amalgamator 
of the various Small radical groups therein, 
appears in his famous book (Mitter Muropa) Central 
JCttrope as the promoter of a federtition, offensive 
and defensive, military and economic, 'primarily of 
the German Empire and Austria-Hungary, but 
also including the Balkan States, Denmark, 
Scandinavia, Holland and what he calls a regene- 
rated Italy. Naumann’fi book4s ab^y reviewed in ' 
the Mysore Economic Journal (March 1918) by 
Mr. Frank Noyce. Neumann’s bobk is singular- 
ly free from animus against England, dnd holds 
that a permanent understanding with Russia, 
after the war is impossible, A> long as German.^.* 
and Russia are opponents in .Turkey, the Balkans 
and tlie Slav districts of Austria-Hungary; while 
he thinks it would be easier to contemplate a 
permanent union with England. * He is also fully 
aware that the German is not loved abroad, but^ 
he attributes this tb Germanj^’s method of 
work which no other nation can imitate and^ence 
every one of ^them holds as unfair. ' His Mid- 
Europe is not a peffebtly freb-trade union, 
involving complete free trade between its pkrt*^ 
ners; and what he advocates is a system of 
intermediate duties falling into three classes. He 
thinks Austria-Hungary as the greatest obstacle 
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to the r€|p.lisation of his ideal but counts on the 
pressure of the political situation to compel 
Austria’s acceptance of his proposals. 

‘‘His Mid-European State Union when it comes 
. into existence will have nothing to do with 
reiigioift matters, nor will it touch school affairs. 
She language question will be left to the decision 
of the individual States, though German will 
naturally be the language of the Joint Commis- 
sions, which are all Ae fre^ governmental 
machinery which in the first instance he proposes 
to set up. These Joint Commissions will prepare 
the machinery for, and carry out the instructions 
of, the several^ governments. The whole sphere 
of internSl administration, the constitutions of 
commune and state in the narrower sense of the 
word, will also remain undisturbed by the Central 
European State Union. It certainly looks^ if, 
under this arrangement, Austria-Hungary would 
retain a full measure of independence but closer 
examination shews that this would not be the case. 
The new Economic State will deal, through the 
Joint Commissions, directly with customs, the 
regulation of syndicates, export organizations, 
patent* law, trade marks, the control of material 
and similar matters and indirectly with traffic 
policy, social^policy and ‘ many other things. ’ ” 

. LOCAL •govt, in ANCIENT INDIA 

A paper with this title, read before tffie Mythic 
Society df Bangalore by Dr. R. K. Mukerji, and 
published in the current- issue of the Quarterly 
Jowrnal of the Mythic Society contains some 
interesting side-lights on ancient Indian local, 
village and municipal administration. Fii*st it is 
noted that while modern States consciously create 
autonomous centres within themselves by the 
devolution yid delimitation of their own func- 
tions, the ancient Indian communal institutions, 
guilds and local^ bodies had an origin independent 
of t^ State, and grew out of fluid and inchoate 
conditions of tribal life»amd organisath>n. Muni- 
«cipal departments are termed Saniuhas in the 
SmT^tie and*these not only addressed •themselves 
to the ordinary material interests of communal 
life- such as sanitation and water supply, but also 
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to the interests of pu^liciand spiritual ^life by the 
provision of halls for pvlblic meetings and temples 
for public worship. The organised co&imunaf 
charities included not merely the relief of the 
'poor in times of famine and calamities, but also 
the cremation of dead paupers, distribution of 
charity among the poor, etc., and the support of 
the infirm, the blind, and the diseased. 

South Indian inscriptions regard irrigation 
works as one branch of municipal activity. The 
duty of maintaining and keeping the irrigation 
tanks and channels fell upon the village com- 
munity, like the removal of accumulated silt, etc. 
Epigraphic and literary evidence carries back the 
existence of irrigation works in Southern India 
even anterior to the 8th and 9th centuries A. D. 
Remedies against breaches in the tank blinds and 
other similar accidents beyond human control 
were provided by private charity. The preserva- 
tion of tanks was regarded also as a religious 
work bringing great spiritual merit to the man 
providing for itf. Tanks had endowments of land 
or money for their own and repairs were executed 
at Che expense of these endowments. In cases 
where there was no endowment or private charity 
forthcoming, the villagers employed compulsory 
labaur. 

Village committees existed almost ev^rywh^ere ; 
purfty, fairness and freedom of debate were pre- 
served and the voting was not rushed. Bpecial 
committees were appointed to deal with difficult 
or intricate cases [vide epigraphs of Southern 
India, Rig Veda (X 71, 10) and Pali works]. The 
administrative and judicial business of some of 
the autonomous clans of Buddhist India wasT 
carried out in public assembly, at which young 
and old alike were present. In Vedic. India, the 
hall served as a meeting place for social inter- 
course^ and general coi^versation and debates. 
Villages had their monasteries and schools of 
learning and in some there were schools, hospitals 
and Seeding houses also, . 
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THE CHRISTIAN OOMMUNITy IN INDIA 

^ Mr. A. J. Appiiswainy, '^rij||iDg in the Uindusth- 
anse Student (published in U S.A.) for December 
1917, explains how the Indian Christian community 
is coming gradually out of its shell and is slowly 
realising its position in the larger life of India. 
There have arisen a new generation of missionaries 
who ^ have changed ideas as to the value of 
things Indian, while non- Christians are gradually 
evincing a spirit of equality and co-operation with 
Christians. The Christians must scrupulously 
guard against the over- emphasis of the separatist 
tendency to communal development, and Chris- 
tians 4nust, both individually and collectively 
enter into friendly relations with their non- 
Christian brethren. The Indian Christian com- 
munity, in the words of Baja Sir Harnam Singh, 
is admirably fitted to serve as a peace- maker 
between the different communities. The following 
extracts show the ways in which the Christian 
community can and must help the cause of 
India : — 

“We shall grow in numerical strength cby 
admitting the depressed classes and thus form a 
body politic, national in its chafaqter. We shall 
do our best to give the fair sex her exalted 
position as the mother of the land. We sj^all 
continue to offer everjg facility for intermarriage 
between the several portions of the Indian 
population and thereby fuse the different r&ces 

into* one powerful nation Let me assure 

our non-Christian brethren our humble services 
will always be at their command in any movement 
which seeks the political progress of India within 
the British Empire. *The {Problems in India are 
different from those in •America. The question 
of the relation between landlord and tenant takes 
Ibhe place of that between capitafist and labourer. 
Not the problem of over-crowded cities but that of 
small and scattered villages, needing educational 
and sanitary measures, faces us in India. Jn 
dealing with these and other evils of a critical 
nature, Christians, Hindus, Mohammedans,* Sikhs 
and Parsees should all work together as the com- 
mon and loyal sons of India, unmindful of the 
differences that tend so strongly to separate 
them.” ^ « 


THE INDIAN TROOPS / 

Mrs. C. M. Salwey, writing in the April 
" number of East and JFest pays a tribute to the 
heroism and self-sacrifice of our Indian troops 
now fighting in the great War, and declares it h 
the duty of the West, of Englishmen to exhibit 

V) 

and establish true comradeship and love, to play 
their own part and to roll away the mist of aloof- " 

Cj 

ness by the strength of their rising love. Not- 
withstanding all their trials, the Indian troops 
fought their many foes, bravely and unfiinching- 
ly ; their silent and stealthy motheds often took 
the enemy by surprise, and their gentlemanly be- 
haviour deeply impressed all who either com- 
manded or came in touch with them. , 

“ The Indian method of warfare differing widely 
from that practised*by. Europeans, praticularly in 
the present campaign, was bound to place them at 
a temporary disadvantage— for ‘this reckless 
scientific confiict that stops at nothing in respect 
to its findish inventions, was bound to come as a 
revelation to Asiatics Added to these detriments, 
the severity of the whole winter and early spring 
of 1914 and 191 5, rendered speedy operations a" 
diificult problem. Continual rainstorms, fog, and 
mist, arisifig from the ploughed up ground, the 
liquid fire, wire entanglements, together with 
other obstacles to progress made the conditions 
under which the Indian soldiers foui^ht new and 
perpetual hinderances to the. utmost display of 
their inborn relentless fighting capacity. The 
cold, had culminated in ice, and first attacked 
them cruelly, with the painful experience of ' frost- 
bite ’ to which many alas eventually# succumbed, 
or were invalied out of the ranks. These were 
ills to combat against which they had h^ but 
little experience hitherto,” • 

The Indian soldiers gave up their lives in 
the cause of humanity and justice, lie side by side^ 
with the beavest of English soldiers, and the^ are 
the real foundations on which a new era of 
Imperial equality and justice will be built up. 
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% ALSACE-LORRAINE 
There is an illuminating article in the March 
number of the Positivisi Eeview by Paul Descours, 
which reviews briefly the past history of Alsace 
*aiRl Loixaine from the time of the Romans to 
tl^ War of 1870-71 by which Alsace and part of 
Lorraine were handed over to Germany. Even 
* Bismarck did not wish ^o annex any part of 
Lorraine, but he was overruled by Moltke. 
Since 1872, nearly a quarter of a million French 
have left the provinces, but have been replaced 
by nearly mafiy German settlers. The popular 
saying that, “ French I cannot bo, German I will 
not be, I will be an Alsatian,” well expresses 
the general frame of mind of the people after 
their annexation by Germany. ^The following 
are some of the proposals put forward to solve the 
question without France annexing them back. 

“That Alsace-Lorraine should be divided between 
Bavaria and Prussia, and that the inhabitants 
not of German origin should be disfranchised. 
This is the Pan-German solution, but could hardly 
be carried out unless Germany gained a decisive 
victory. 

r 

That Alsacb-Lorraine should form an autono- 
iflbus state of the German fatherland like Bavaria, 
Saxony, or Hesse. It must, however, hie remem- 
bered that they are not free to express their 
opinion, as they are liable to be prosecuted for 
high reason if their opposition is held to be a 
^^^nger to the country. 

That Alsace-Lorraine should ]^e a neutral state 
under the guarantee of the German Government. 
This, indeed, would be a most valuable security, 
especially when yre remember how the Germans 
scrupulously respect all such treaties. 

That Alsace-Lorraine^ .should be given to 
Switzerland. That solution would satisfy neither 
Fra^ nor Germany, and Switzerland would not 
wish to receive territory which is not Swiss. 

That there should be*a plebescitefin Alsace- 
^Lqjranie. The time for this was in 1871. It 
wou]4 obviously be unfair to»exclude the descen- 
dants of those who left the country or to allow 
the Germans who have taken up their places to 
have a vote.”J 


TH^ CONTROL OF .CAPITAL ACT 

) 

The Editor of the Wealth of Jndia writing in* 
his March issue condemns in strong terms the 
enactment of the Control of Capital Act for the 
period of the war and for six months thereafter ; 
though in practice, we are assured that industrial 
concerns of national importance or small compa- 
nies will not be affected by this act. He says 
that the analogy of similar legislation in England 
does not hold good here ; as while in England 
there is practically no man unemployed owing to 
conscription and employment in war industries, 
in India restriction of industrial expansion would 
mean the unemployment and starvation of 
thousands. Moreover Government has entirely 
misunderstood the psychology of the public and 
the investor just at present, who might misinter- 
pret the measure ns handicapping instead of aid- 
ing industrial development. In the case of Indian 
owned companies, which are generally under-capita- 
Used, this act may prove harsh in its working. 
From whatever point of view, one might look at 
the^ act, there is no valid justification for its 
enactment now. 

“Wo are not convinced that it is at all necessary 
to check new issues to make the ensuing war-loan 
a STiccess. In the first place, the past war-loan 
proved a success beyond dreams. Wh|Lt is there 
to suppose that the new loan will not be a success 
without the enactment of a control of capital. 
Secondly the success of a loan depends a good deal 
on the rate of interest offered and other attractive 
features. If the terms of the new 'loan are 
tempting^ enough, th 9 re is ,no reason to suppose 
that the investor would not put his money into it 
in perference to an indusJry, the profits of which 
are at best speculative. Thirdly, deterrents arcT 
already in force to prevent unnecessary issues as 
the Priority Committee has to be satisfied before 
any new machinery can be imported into the 
country to start any venture. Fourthly, if small 
companies are not to bo interfered with and 
industries of national importance are to be alJoi^ed 
there will remain very few industries between 
these two grades and some banks in Bombay and 
Calcutta against which apparently the legislation 
is aizhed at.” • 
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IMPERIAL BE(|ONSTRXJOTION 
• ^ Mr.'vClarke Dawson, lecturing on the subject 
of Imperial Reconstruction before the Royal 
Colonial Society (published in tl^e United Empire 
for March), made some observations on some 
dangers and safe guards that attend the work. 
The first point that he stressed on is that the 
Empire must seek its uniformity in ideals only 
and preserve that diversity of its various mem- 
bers which is the very soul of progress. The 
remedy for a narrow, distorted outlook is educa- 
tion on the broadest and most generous lines ; 
and where the claims of the poor to social justice 
are sound in principle and right in policy, they 
should be actively supported in their endeavour to 
realise their wishes. All the resources of intel- 
lect in the nation must be discovered and 
developed. More students of the right type 
must be sent to the , institutions for higher 
education and to the Universities and there must 
be more Universities. The privileges and res- 
ponsibilities of citizenship, with the obligation to 
render disinterested unpaid public service must be 
more thoroughly taught and enforced. The duty 
to consider the needs of weaker nations who look 

c 

to us for help and guidance should be constantly 
placed before the future citizens. Appeals 
should be made in the upper classes of schools for 
boys %pd girls to be trained to serve the Empire 
A constant and steady interchange of teachers 
between Ull parts of the Empire, the close linking 
up of the various Unive^'sities of the Empire, a 
permanent Imperial Oouncil, etc., are other 
c necessities. 

There ard*«ome remarks on the right attitude 
of the ruling class towards dependent races, 

** In dealing with the Dependencies, more 
attention must be paid to the exploration and 
education of those resources of intellect the posses- 
sion of which is often unsuspected in native races. 
Tt is undoubtedly a great thing to*dev^lop natural 


resources, to build bridges and construct' harbours 
and railroads ; it is a noble thing to bring the 
blessings of peace and protection against tyranny 
- and oppression under our flag and fleet, but it is 
infinitely nobler and grander to raise the i^andafd ^ 
of intelligence of a whole people, to teach thqpi 
self-respect, self-control, as they develop into 
capable, loyal citizens dpvoted to the ideals of the 
Commonwealth. 

In seeking to develop the intelligence of native 
races more attention must be paid to teaching 
such subjects as handicraft, weaving, building 
construction,^ domestic architecture, personal 
hygiene, rather than the inculcation of knowledge 
based on abstract principles. Thhy must be 
taugl^t to do things for themselves, for their own 
benefit.” 


INDIA IN INDIAN AND FOREIGN 
PERIODICALS , 


Internatiokal Law in Ancien? India. By 
S. Y . Visvanatha m.a. [“ The Modern Review^” 
May 1^18.] 

Bengal in Transition. By Dr. Biswanath 
Mukerjee l.m.s. [“ The Hindustan Review,” 
March 1918.] 

Land Revenue and Ryots. By BandobastiT* 
[“ ^ast and ^ West,” April f918.] 

The Universities in India and their Ideals. 
By Mr. S. Subrahmania Sastri^ M A., l.t. [“The • 
Educational Review,” April 1^18.] 

The Industrial (Decline in India. By Mr. 
C. Gopalan Nair, B.A., B.L., [‘VThe Wealth of 
India,” March 1918]. « ^ 

Falacies Regarding Bindu Culture. By Prof. 
Benoy (£. SarkaA ' [“ The Hindustanee 
Student,” December 1917]. „ 

The Problem o^ Indian Eduoationjl By 
Nationalist. [“ The New Review,” April 
1918.1 
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THE DELHI WAR CONFERENCE 

The following are* the reports of the two 
sub-committees appointed by the War Confer- 

• ence orgman power and resources : — ^ 

, MAN-FOWEB AND BESOURCES COMMITTEES 
Many concrete proposals have been received from 
the members present of (^e provincial recruiting 
boards dealing with various aspects of recruiting 
organization such as the organization and expan- 
sion of the Indian Defence Force, the Indian 
soldiers fasnily %.llowances, the method of payment 
of the bonus in recruitment and an increase of 
the recruiting staff. These have been referred 
by the sub committee to the further consideration 
of the Central Recruiting B^ard and the 
Adjutant General. The sub-committee *do&ire 
to submit to the Conference the following 
resolutions and recommendations ; — {a) That this 
committee recommend that the Conference tender 
to His Majesty the King Emperor a suitable 
acknowledgihent of his gracious message to which 
Lidia will respond with enthusiastic alacrity, 
(i^) That thia committee* offer its cordial support 
fb the government of India in largely increasing 
•voluntary recruitment during the present year. 
The sub-committee are of opinion that India’s 
effort should be a voluntary one and that it is 

«J9ot necessary at preWnt to consider the question 
of conscription, (c) That thi| committee desire 
to impress on the Government the necessity for 
the grant of a substantial number of King’s 
Commissions to Indians and urge as a corollary 
to this that measures be ^ taken for training the 
recipients of «these commissions, (d) That this 
conckmittee recommend that the Government be 
invited th consider without delay ^he question of 
a substantial increase of lihe pay of lAdian soldiers. 

* That this committee desire that the question 
of the constitution and development of (1) 
publicity bureau, and (2) employment bureau in 
the various provinces be commendpd to the 
favourab1e*coAsideration of the Government, 

50 • 


The sub-committee on resources advise economy 
in every possible direction, the control and regula- 
tion of all unessential building operations, also 
reduction of needless traffic by use as far as 
possible of local products. They also advise (1) 
State committees to help Government departments 
and private individuals to carry out this policy, 
also to advise priority to be given on the railways 
to special necessaries. (2) Encouragement by 
Government of construction of river- craft sailing 
ships to relieve the railway. (3) Creation of 
provincial committees. 

THE SELF-GOVERNMENT RESOLUTION 

The Hon. Mr. Khaparde had given notice of 
the following resolution to be moved at the second 
days’ sitting of the War Conference, but H. E. 
the Viceroy ruled it out of order, as not falling 
within the scope of the Conference. 

“ This Conference recommends that in order 
to* evoke whole-hearted and real enthusiasm 
amongst the people of India and successfully to 
mobilise the man- power and material and money, 
the Government in England should without delay 
introduce a Bifl into Parliament meeting the 
demands *of the people to establish Responsible 
Government in India within a reasonable period 
which should be specified in the Statute. 

^Ve feel confident that the inauguration of this 
measure will make our people fell that fhe}^ are 
fighting for their Motherland and for freedom 
and for the defence^ of their own rights in an 
Empire in which they possess the same status as 
other members thereof; and we are further sure 
that if the imagination of our country is capture? 
and its enthusiasm so encouraged it can easily 
equip itself to be, in the language of the Premier, 
“the bulwark which will save Asia from the tide 
of ' oppression and disorder. This Conference 
recommends that all racial distinctions should 
be removed forthwith and Indians and 
Eui^peans should be treated as the Kipg’s equal 
subjects in all departments of public affairs^” 


• X-. 
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UTTERANCES OF THE DAY 
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MRS. ‘SAROJINrS* APPEAL FOR UNITY 

Presiding over the Madras Provincial Confer- 
ence which met at Conjeevaram on May 9, Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu said in the course of her address ; — 

Ever since the memorable pronouncement in 
August, we have been waiting, hoping, working, 
breaking our hearts and then reconstructing our 
hope over and over again. Close upon that 
announcement came the Secretary of State for 
India, and with his coming the united voice of 
India, attuned in diverse tunes, made the same 
demand in various Provinces, Then came that 
great unforgettable Assembly in Calcutta where 
the hope and desire of the united nation was 
reiterated from the platform of the Indian 
National Congress. ... 

Immediately after that, came the message 
of the Premier of England to the Indian 

people saying “ you are the bulwark of Asia’s 
defence against oppression.” On the heels of this 
appeal came the now historic War Conference held 
at Delhi. What is India going to do ? They were 
invited from the north and south, Bengal and 
Bombay and from the core and heart of Hindustan. 
But he was not a wise master of cerembnies that 
distributed the invitations. But those leaders, 
who are tke core and heart of the Indian people, 
were not asked to represent India (cries of shame) 
nnd^ yef India, magnanimous, always loyal to her 
own pledge, said : We go to the Conference ; we 
who have been insulted, we ^ whose social honour 
has been betrayed, we whose leaders have been 
outraged, we come to the Conference. What is it 
^hat you ask of .us ? The answer came : This is 
India’s War. We want the blood of India ; wo 
want the gold of India ; wo want the soul of 
India ; but of an India that must be silent, of 
an ^ India that must be content to be merely 
dependent, giving the loyalty of a shackled people. 
Without you wq are lost, and without you there is 
no bulwark of Asia’s defence. What dicV the 
leadejrs of the long suQTering, noble, patient and 


magnanimous India say ? They said : Though | 
you have not kept your pledges to us, we are ready 
to keep our pledges to you, because we are true 
to ourselves and true to our own country. ? Whdh » 
you entered into a contract, unwritten and 
unspoken, with us that you were here to teach us 
the ways of Liberty, to show us the way to Free- 
dom, you built your Empire. You took the 
Nation’s gold, you took the Nation’s brain ; you 
broke the Nation’s courage ; you stamped on the 
Nation’s honour and kept your pledges ip that way, 
but we have kept our pledges in your peril. We 
have stood by you in your need ; we have taxed 
ourselves to pay you ; we have let our industries 
die, so that you might exploit our resources, and 
yet Wb say to you ih your need we stand by you. 

What will be the political outcome of this 
response ? There are those amongst us who say : 
Don’t accept, don’t respond, make conditions, let 
England suffer, let the Allies be crushed in the 
contest. This is the hour when we^ shall make 
condition, and the hour of peril shall be our way 
to victory. There are others again who say : No ; 
let us forget our domestic questions ; let uS 
forget our* grievances ; let us assume for the 
moment that we are not slaves ; and let us 
not make any conditions. Shall we who hold 
such noble traditions of martial valour, of seculsfa»< 
learning, of spiritual power, be content either to 
withhold our hands or go merely as camp followers 
of a battling power. No, rather would we fight, * 
give the very flower of our manhood, so that our 
men may light their way to victory.- Wo make 
no conditions, because we are not. shop-keepers. 
(Cheers,) . . . Oh ! youth of the Nation, you 
and only you aips to be the deliverers of Indian 
spirit, and therefore witWut question, without 
condition, without making this clause or tHkt * 

L ® 

clause, enlist in thousands, so that England’s 
need may be served incidentally and India’s need 
ultimately. 



PEUDATORY INDIA 

^ • 


RULING PR [NOES* WAR AID 
The following is a list of war contributions 
made by Ruling Princes and Chiefs since the 
* Prime Slinister’s appeal : — H. E. H. ijfie Nizam 
of Hydrabad has ofit^red a sum of ^100,000 ; H. 
, H. the Gaekwar of Baroda, Rs. 15 lakhs ; H. H. 
the Maharajah of Mysore^ Rs. 10 lakhs ; the 

Maharajah Scindia of Gwalior, Rs. 15 lakhs; 
H. H. the Maharajah of Kashmir, Rs. 5 lakhs ; 
H. H. the Maharao of Cutch, Rs. 1 lakh a year 
for the pihriod* of the war, in addition to his 
present contributions ; H. H. the Maharao Rajah 
of Bundi, Rs. 25,000 ; H. H. the Maharajah of 
Alwar, Rs. •! lakh ; H. H. the Maharajah of 
Faridkot, Rs. 1 lakh, for the purchase of 
aeroplanes ; H. H. the Maharajah of Navanagar, 
Rs, 3 lakhs a ^ear for so long as the war con- 
tinues ; R. H. the Rajah of Chamba, 
Rs. 1^00,000 — he has also telegraphed stating 
that he will endeavour to raise 500 men for 
Government and will contribute annually towards 
their maintenance ; H. H. the Maharajah of 
Patiala has crtFered the recruitment of drafts for 
three abattalions of infantry ; the Bahawalpur 

Durbar has oftered to provide another Camel 

• • 

Transport Corps, with escort ; H. H. the Nawab 
of Maler Kotla has to raise two Double Com- 
■^^anies of Sappers and Miners, in addition to the 
present two DoubleTCompaniespf Imperial ^Service 
Sappers, also to provide an aeroplance ; and the 
Feudatory Chief of Dhenkanal, Behar and Orissa, 
has offered a monthly contribufion of Rs. 500. 

BHAVANAGAB A'SJMINISTRATION. 

The Mahar^ah of Bhavanagar has inaugurated 
Pence’s ^Representative Assembly in the State 
with a view to broadqping and popularising the 
administration. To begin with the Assembly will 
consist of 38 members nominated by the Durbar 
representing all classes of the people, viz,, 
aristocracy, farmers, traders, municipalities and 
and cultivators. This announcement was made 
ou the occaBiou of jhe Maharajah’s birthday. 


recruitment OP NEPALIS 

At the last meeting of the tea districts Labour 
Supply Association the question of Nepali recruit- 
ing was considered. The Nepal Durbar had 
asked the United Provinces Government to 
arrange that the recruitment of Nepalis for other 
than combatant services should be discontinued, 
as the requirements of the Gurkha regiments were 
considerable and the cultivation of land rendered 
it necessary to restrict the number of able-bodied 
population taking up civil employment outside 
the State. The Government had asked the 
Association to co-operate by closing down 
temporarily the recruitment of Nepalis through 
the Gorakhpur agency. The committee decided 
to meet the wishes of the Government in this 
matter and agreed to withdraw its Nepali 
recruiters from Gorakhpur. 

REFORMS IN MYSORE 

The Karnataka observes : — 

«?he address which the Dewan of Mysore deli- 
vered on the occ£^ion of the opening of the second 
session of the Mysore Representative Assembly 
is ^ery important in that it announces the intro- 
duction of three important reforms. A scheme 
for^the separation of judicial and executive func- 
tions has been sanctioned. The Press regj^lations 
that have been pressing hard on journalists have, 
in response to public representations, been modi- 
fied. Under the iiew^amendments before action 
is taken against any newspaper opportunity will 
be afforded to the Editor or other person concern » 
ed to state his defence and explain the position 
with reference to the charges brought against 
him. This is proposed to be done by a quasi- 
judicial enquiry being held in the first instance, 
in which the editor or the person concernedVill 
be represented. Need it be pointed out that in 
Bri^h India the demands of the people for 
similar reforms ha^e not only been ignored, but 
the advocates are condemned as agitators, * 



INDtANS outside INDIA 
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INDIANS InIrHODESIA 
* The British Indian Association of Rhodesia 
recently entertained the retiring Resident 
•Commissioner, Mr. H. J. Stanley, C. M. G. 
and took advantage of the occasion to present 
hin^ with an illuminated address, in which 
generous recognition was made of his services to 
the Indian community. The following report of 
Mr. Stanley’s speech in reply, which we cull from 
the Rhodesia Herald^ may be of interest : — ' 

His friendly feeling for the British Indians 
of South Africa was not only of recent growth. 
During the years of his service on the Governor- 
General’s staft' in the Union, before he came up 
to Rhodesia, much of the official work which had 
passed through his hands had been concerned 
with the so 'Called Indian question, and he was 
proud to remember that he ' had been associated, 
although only in a secretarial capacity, with some 
of the correspondence and negotiations which had 
led up to the settlement of 1914, 'and had been 
privileged to make the acquaintance of Mr. 
Gandhi and others of their leaders in the South. 
Some troublesome difficulties an£ grievances had 
been removed in 1914, and he personally took a 
hopeful view of the future. • 

They passing through days of grave 

an3:iety, when the destinies of nations Were 
hanging in the balance and thousands upon 
thousands of brave, young lives of all races and 
colours were in jeopardy. Men from every region 
of the Empire were fighting shoulder to shoulder 
against the common foe. India had played a 
*fioble part in the war, and the Indians in 
Rhodesia had shown themselves ready to bear their 
share of the burden. He believed that, in the 
result of this great united effort, the tendency 
among all British peoples would be to thin's less 
of their several points of difference and more of 

e ^ 

the things which they had in common, their 
nllesiiance and loyalty to His Majesty the King- 
Emperor, and their devotion the flag. 


INDIANS IN FIJI 

In the course of a speech at Delhi on April 25, 
Mr. 0. F. Andrews dwelt upon the origin, the 
wicked working and the horrible and mischievous 
results of the indentured labour. Mr. Andrews 
then paid a tribute to the services of Lord 
Hardinge and the present Viceroy who have 
saved the situation by 1?neir tact and sympathy. 
He observed that the obnoxious machinery of 
the indentured labour in its wicked particulars 
of kidnapping and deceiving innoqent women and 
ignorant men was now a thing of the past. In 
a very happy and cheerful manner he then spoke 
of the heroic efforts which he himself and his 
self-sacrificing friends were making for the mental 
and i^ural uplift of the Indians in Fiji, even in 
the teeth of opposition and difficulties from 
many quarters. In the end he appealed to the 
spiritual emotions of the audience to pray for 
the well-being of the suffering sons of India 
overseas. 

LICENCES FOR BRITISH INDIANS 
Knowing how British Indians are^discriminat' 
ed against in the matter of licences in South 
Africa, th6 following letter from the Chief 
Magistrate, Umtata, to the Mayor of Matatield, 
printed in a recent issue of Indian Opinion^ will 
be read with interest: — * 

“With reference to yoqr letter of the 
27th, • I must * point out, that it would 
bo contrary to the British Government’s 
policy to prohibit subjects ' of friendly 
countries from trading in a British possession. 
No licences will of *^coUrso be granted to enemy 
subjects during the period of tha war. T note 
that your Council wishes to debar aliens natur- 
alised as British subjects ' from trading in the 
territories. An ' alien who has been giwted •> 
letters of naturalisation in the Union is entitied 
to all the privileges of a British subject, and no 
differentiation between him and a born British 
subject could equitably be made.” 



INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL SECTION 


' WAR FINANCB 

^he following is an Extract from the preface of 
Prof. Shield Nicholson on “ War Finance.” 

* Pl-of . f^icholson is Professor of Political Economy 
in the University of Edinburgh and ftie book is 
dedicated to the memory of his son killed while a 

* Second-Lieutenant in the Flying Corps The root 

evil of our financial policy has been the extrava- 
gant payments made by the State for all the 
services required for the war, whether of capital 
or kbour-i-alw%.ys excepting the labour of the 
actual fighting. The extravagance has only been 
made possible by inflation. The fruits of the evil 
are the waste of national resources, the increase 
in the inequities of distribution, and, worst of all, 
a degradation of the soul of the hation. We eittered 
this war, not with the hope of economic gain, but 
with the certaibty of economic loss to the people 
of this«generation as a whole. Justice and liberty 
at the beginning of the war were not names, but 
things worth fighting for. In the course of the 
w^r these high aims have been obscured by the 

* pursuit of ga^n. The greatest national effort ever 
shown by this country has been the creation of a 
Uational Army surpassing in military {lower that 
of Germ^y. The worst disgrace ever inscribed in 
our annals would be far surpassed if in the end 
this mighty effort atid this unequalled sacrifice 
of our best lives .were rendered vain by the 
misuse and the corrupting influence of that very 
money power on which at the beginning of the 
war we most relibd to out-last the enemy.” 

GOVERNMENT ^OAP FACTORY 
The GovernQient of Madras have accepted Sir 
J. A.. Nicholson^s scheme for developing the Gov- 
ernment iSoap Factory in Calicut^ The addition 

. of a technological institifte to be att&ched to the 
4a<Jtory, for the training of students in soap 
making, the analysis of oils, etc., is a welcome 
departure. Already, we are told, the factory is 
considered to be a success with a production of 
fine varieties of soap. 


COMMERCIAL MIsIlON TO THE AMIR 

The Pioneer's Calcutta commercial correspon- 
dent writes : — Particulars are now available 
concerning an important trade deputation that 
recently left Cawnpore for Kabul. The chief 
members of the Commission are Sir Alexander 
Mac Robert, managing director of the Cawnj>ore 
Woollen Mills, and Mr. L. P. Watson, managing 
director of Messrs. Cooper, Allen and Co., of 
Cawnpore. The object of the deputation is 
primarily to coach the Amir and his advisers in 
the working of woollen mills, tanneries and 
leat^r factories, much in the same way as Sir 
Walter Pyne many years ago instructed the au- 
thorities at Kabul in engineering science. No 
political significance is attached to the Commission. 
The Government of India, appreciating the 
loyalty of the Amir, selected Sir Alexander Mac 
Robert and Mr. Watson as experts in their 
respective businesses to help the Amir at the 
latter’s own request. 

^WADESm CO OPERATIVE STORES 

Mr, M. K. Ci^ndhi performed the opening 
ceremony^ of Swadeshi Co-operative Stores at 
Dejhi on April 28. There was a very large 
attendance. The Swadeshi Co-operative Stores 
hav^ been started with the object of encouraging 
Indian industries in every possible way» The 
capital of the Company is Rs. 2,50,000 and its 
directors are : Rai Bahadur Sultan Sin^, Chair- 
mam, ; Hon’ble Lala Mddusudkn Dial ; Lida Pearey 
Lai, and Lala Shunkar LiCl Basal. 

THE SUGAR INDUSTRY 

India has about 2^ million acres devoted to 
sugar cane cultivation, of which each on the 
average produces about one ton of gwr equivalent 
to 0’4*of a ton of refined sugar. In Java the out- 
put is about four times as great ; but in the Sand- 
wich they obtain from 1 0 to 12 tons of sugar 
an acfe — something like twenty timss as much as 
in this country, • 



r AGRICULTURAL SECTION 


INDIAN AGRICULTURE. 

The Indicm Industries and Power for March 
1918, remarks that Indian agriculture is a pro- 
fession abundant in regrets, though its dis- 
advantages seldom end in divorce from land. 
Farming is yet in a quasi economic stage, and has 
yet to be made a real business; there is no 
preparation, at any rate, very little of it for the 
farmer who cultivates no special talents and calls 
no energy to his task. Those who do bodily 
labour on the soil, as well as those whose sole 
support is derived from land are treated with 
scant courtesy. The low-caste labourer in the 
fields, though sober and hard-working, is a fellow 
without ambition or enterprise. He is dull- 
witted and is socially yoked to the exhausting 
toil of agriculture. Here are some shrewd 
remarks on the real root- cause of the backward 
state of agriculture. 

It has always occurred to us that the low state 
of Indian agriculture, comparatively speaking, 
largely resides in the temperamental defects of 
the human material employed in it. Agriculture 
here is a hotchpotch of mother- wit rule-of- 
thumb formulae, and absurd social distinctions. 
To make a business of it requires, before an*y- 
thing else^ a vast social upheaval. Capital 
cannot be most economically employed in*^ a 
concern* where considerations, other than the 
economic, play a large part — ^as in present-day 
Indian agriculture. 

stock: and quality of milk 

A milk dealer in England, says' the Statesman^ a 
few weeks ago was prosecuted because the milk he 
sold was not of orthodox purity. His defence 
was that the milk reached the consiimer exactly 
as it came from the cows, but it was drawK^ at a 
timd when there was an air raid and the animals 
were sufiering from shell shock. This explanation 
was not accepted and the milkman was fined. 
The Zan^, without questioning the justice of the 
decision in this particular case, thinks that the plea 

• T 
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that the quality of the milk can be adversely 
afiected by shock is in its^f quite a sound one. 
It is well-known that a cow through restlessness 
or nervousness holds back her milk, ai'id the 
quality also is often unfavourably afiected undqr 
similar circumstances. The gowcda in India, 
asked to bring his cow t^ the bungalow and milk 
it in presence of the inensaheh^ will plead that in 
such an environment and in the presence of 
strangers, and foreigners the cow will 

refuse to yield her milk. It has often 

been noticed that cows placed on exhibi- 
tion at agricultural shows at first give less milk 
and poorer milk than usual. Another fact that 
is well attested is that the flesh of over-hunted 
game Und of over-dHven cattle is unwholesome. 
FRUIT FARMING 

The popular taste in recent years has set 
strongly in favour of fruit, and there has been 
a huge increase in the demand. , It is not 
surprising that Australia, British Columbia, and 
South Africa are competing strongly in this 
market, and ofiering attractions to immigrant^ 
who wish Xo take up the industry. It i^ill be 
difiicult for such adventurers to make r. choice. 
The British Columbia fruit is of very high 
quality, as is evidenced by the fact that it is 
exported to both Australia and South Africa,* 
thoughcthe bulk of^the trade is with the prairie 
provinces. The market in this case seems secure. 
The opportunities in Queensland are very good, 
and fruit trees there mature quickly — >a great 
advantage to a plantar i^ith small capital. South 
Africa has established an excellent system of 
standardised packing, and the interior enjoys the 
same railway r&tes as tjie. coast. Co-operative 
Companies provide for uniformity in quality,, a^d 
the reputation of South African fruit is now 
thoroughly well established . — The Colonial 
Journal, 



NOTICES OF BOOKS 

• 


Christine- By Alice Chlomondeley. Macmillan’s 
Empire Library, Lendon. 

This book is a collection of letters written by 
a* ver]g sensitive and remarkably intelligent 
English girl who was studying music under a 
great master at Berlin about the time when the 
present war broke out. These letters show how 
the Gormans as a race are knit together by the 
toughest band of uncritical admiration for every- 
thing German and how, they had been sufltering 
just before the^war under a delusion of envious 
nations crouching ready to spring at them — the 
feeling when the war broke out being only a^fury 
of blood-lustfc and loot-lust which might at best be 
termed only'aggressive patriotism. The writer’s 
tborough’intimacy with a Jurfker family of the 
closest type, shows how the Junkers take great 
pains in noifrishing emotions like these in the 
people# 

The Psvchologv of Music : By H. P. Krishna 
'Row, Mysore. 

This Is a valuable work essaying to carry on 
research work in the world of the inter-relations 
of sound^ and ideas. It is no doubt difficult 
to say on what basis the author rests his theory 
of the inter-relationi^of the mental scale and the 
•ftusical scale. It is as difficult of proof as of re- 
futation. The gamahas (gractss), the talu^ the 
timbre and colour of the voice, and the words of 
the song introduce elements that profoundly alter 
the basic moods of the ragas^ and be must be a 
bold man indleed who would seek to confine the 
■ ** linked sweetness long-drawn-out ” of music into 
the framework of a formula. But Mr. Krishna 
Row’s work is in a new and original sphere of 
research and deserves our warmest commendation 
*an^ ^dmiration and we hope^that he will give to 
the world a bigger volume developing his ideas. We 
heartily agree with him when he says : “a country 
in which there is no n^usical education is far behind 
in the scale of <jivilipation,” 


Where Jasmines bloom*: By Mary Julian; 
Hodder and Stoughton, London. * 

Though this book is called by the author “ a 
romance of Kashmir,” it is not a tale of India or 
of Indian life in the sense that it has anything 
to do with Indians or eVen Indian conditions. . It 
is merely a story, depicting in more or less 
conventional lines, the daily interests of a few 
English familes settled in various cities in Upper 
India. The colourless life led by these people in 
having no concerns except the personal interests 
and social amenities of the few select families 
within their circle in secluded cities, and 
thoroughly ignoring everything and every one not 
belonging to that circle is reproduced, but one fails 
to see what ethical or intellectual purpose, or even 
any artistic or educational end is served by 
productions of this ilk, which are neither grave 
nor gay, but supremely dull throughout. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Recollections. By John Viscount Morley, O. M. 
Macmillan & Co., London, 

Anne Lulwort^ By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 
Methuen & Co., Ltd., London. 

Towards ^Industrial Freedom, By Edward 
Carpenter, George Allen &; Unwin Ld., London. 

Toxic and Antagonistic Effects op Salts on 
Wine Yeast. By S. K. Mitra. University of 
California Press, Berkely. • 

Life’s Inspirations. By Lily L. Allen. L. N. 
Fowler & Co., London. • 


BOOKS RELATING TO INDIA. 

Ram Mohan Roy and Modern India. By < 
Ramananda Chatterjee, The “Modern Review” 
Office, Calcutta. 

Rangpur To-Day. By J. N. Gupta, m.a., i c.s.. 
Published by S. B. Chakravarty, Shampuker, 
Calcpitta. 

Principles op Education. By Mrs. Annie 
Besant. “ Commonweal ” Office, Adyar. 

Essays and Lectures on the Industrial Deve- 
lopment OF India and other Indian Subjects, 
By Pramatha Nath Bose, B. Sc., Newipap 
Co., Calcutta. 
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DIARY OF THE MONTH 




April 20. Violent inflntry engagements on 

• Prince Rupprecht’s and the Crown Prince’s 
-battle fronts. 

April 21. A German wireless says : ** We have 
opened the way to the Cremea after overcoming 

resistence.” 

ApHl 22. In the House of Commons Mr. Bonar 
Law announced that the Irish Home- Rule 
Bill will be introduced shortly. 

April 23. Mr. M. K. Gandhi made a statement 
regarding the Kaira ryots at a public meeting 
in Bombay presided over by the Hon. Mr. 
Patel. 

April 24. Mr. Austin Chamberlain has been 
returned to the cabinet. 

April 25. The Kaiser watched the battle for 
Kemmel Hill. 

April 26. Annual meeting of the Bombay Mill 
Owners Association Sir D. E. Wacha presiding. 

April 27. H. E. the Viceroy opened the War 
Conference at Delhi with an address on the 
present situation and a message from H. M. 
the Kixxg. ft 

April 28. British line in th| western front 
restored. 

April 29. Brig. Gen, Sir William Manning Jias 
been appointed Governor of Ceylon. 

Conclusion of the Delhi War Conference Rej^ort 
of tjie committees or man*power and resources. 

April 30. Japanese cabinet crisis. 

Queen Mary’s message to the army. 

May 1. An order in. Council is gazetted further 
postponing the national Service order as 

» regards Ireland. 

May 2. British air activity on Italian front. 
Fighting in the river Jordan in Palestine. 
British reply to Dutch note. German occupation 
of Sevastapol. 

May 3. Meeting of the All- India Congress 
Committee at Bombay. 

May 4. Mr. Gandhi has replied to the Press 
note issued by the Bom'^ay ^Government re 
the Sidra distross. 


May ‘ 5. Mr. Gandhi opened the Delhi Swadeshi 
Co-operative Stores. ^ 

May 6. Australians’ dashing assault in the 
Western front. 

Destruc/iion of the German long range guns 
bombarding Paris. 

May 7. General Maurice’s indictment against , 
the British Military policy. 

May 8. Debate in the Commons re- Gen. 
Maurice’s allegations against the Ministry. 

May 9. The t wen ty-f firth Madras Provincial 
Conference met to-day at Conjeevfiram Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu presiding. 

May, 10. The tenth Madras Educational Con- 
ference met at Oonjeevaram to-day^ 

May 11. The* Twentieth Madras Social Con- 
ference was held at Conjeevaram with the Hon. 
Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar in the chair. 

May 12. Reuter’s cable announces that the 
House of Commons has passed a vote of confi- 
dence in the present Ministry. 

May 13. It is announced that Mr. E. S. Montagu 
has arrived safe in London and that he will 
make a statement in Parliament At the earliest 
opportiyiity on constitutional reforms icfi India. 
The American Labour Mission was entertained 
to dinner at the House of Commons. 

May 14. The Asiatic Society’s triennial Gold 
Medal was presented to Mr. Vincent A. SmiMT 
to-4ay. • 

The grant is announced of siz Commissions 
as temporary Honorary Second Lieutenants in 
the Indian Army to Indians of the United 
Provinces for reoruiting services. 

May 15. Mr. Montagu had siii audience of * 
H. M. the King to-day. 

May 16. Their Majesties the King and Queen 
received ^he American Labour Delegation at 
Buckingham palace. . , * 

May 17. The eighth session of the all- India 
Ayurvedic and Unani Tibbi Conference began 
to-day at Bombay, the Hjon’ble Sir Faaulbhoy 
Currimbhoy presiding. 
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Literary 


THE PRESS AND THE WAR 

• Mr# Walter Williams, the President of “ the 
Press OoDgress of the World,” brings^ihis terrible 
indictment against certain news agencies in the 
course of a letter : — 

In one sense-this hideous war was made by the 
world’s press. If the Journalism of Europe had 
been for a century free to publish the news 
uncolore^ by Government influence or dictation, 
if it had been free to discuss in public the machi- 
nations of secret diplomacy, this frightful strife 
would no( have come. Certainly nfitional 
antagonisms were increased and racial hatreds 
embittered by the international news served out 
from oflicial or semi-official courses by the Wolff 
Agency in Germany, Reuter’s in England, and 
Haya^ in France, the Correspondent Wilhelm in 
Austria, the Stelanic in Italy, the Ministry of the 
Telegraph— ►frankly official — in Russia, the 

Koksai in Japan and others in other lands. The 
internation^ news thua^ circulated was seldom the 
•actual truth — it was what the Government wished 
.the people of their own nation and the govern- 
ment afld peoples of other nations to think was 
the truth. Many others than Bismarck manipu- 
^lated the editorial^ and the nows dispatches. 

Nor has the tribe disappeared from earth. 

• • 

SUCCESS IN AUTHORSHIP 

The question why some books succeed, while 
others, in no way inferior, fail to stir the public 
is indeed a ^rplezing ope. To this question I 
can give a precise if unilluminating answer. 
Nobody knou ^ ! M. Albert Cim has recently 
made a careful study of this fBubj^ct in La Eeuiew^ 
and he reaches the conclusion* that neither the 
aTithor’s name nor his talent, neither the subject 
of a book nor its opportune appearance, nmther 
its favourable reception by the critics nor tho 
51 


skill dbd energy of hs publisher, *nor even all 
these combined, can mike* a book sure of success. 
His stiffstics of book, that fail, should deter M 
but the most determined authors.. Out of 1,000 
books that are published, 600 do hot pay their 
expenses ; 200 just cover their cost, leaving 
nothing for the writer ; 100 show a slight profit, 
and only 100 others justify themselves as articles 
of commerce. And among this 1,000 books, 6«50 
are forgotten at the end of a year, 150 more at 
the end of three years, 50 survive to the age of 
seven, and a dozen at the most, are spoken of 
twenty years after their appearance. Truly, the 
trade of author, like that of him who gathers 
samphire, is “ dreadful.” — The Athenoeum, 

ONE MAN, ONE PAPER 

Mr. J. A. Spender writes in Westminster 
Gazette : — 

“ If a law could be framed to prevent one man 
from owning more than one newspaper, I believe 
the journalists of the country would be heartily 
in favour of it*I The tyranny of which the House 
of Commons complains falls heaviest on them. 
T&ey of all men can have no sympathy with a 
system which liiflits their freedom, reduces their 
opportunities, and is^ constantly diminishing the 
hdhour and dignity of their profession. It is 
no consolation to them that a fdw magnates should 
at this cost be able to forge an instrument of terror 
at which Ministers tremble and Govemmeitts fall.” 

STRAY THOUGHTS ON THE WAR. 

We have once had ^ occas^pn to review the war 
cartoons of Dinoo S. Ba^tavala the thirteen year 
old grand daughter of Sir Dinsha Wacha. “ Stray 
Thoughts ” is a refreshing narrative of the causes 
and main events of the war treated as H. E. Lady 
Willingdon graciously says in tho preface “ with 
an intelligence, a grasp of fact and principle and 
a power of expression much beyond her years.” 
The sale proceeds of this handsome boo^ are to be 
devoted soine charities. 
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* DB. SADDLER ON THE OUBITKyLA 

Dr. Saddler, of the Calcutta University 
Commission, in the course of a letter to Principal 
Ram Deva of the Gurukula, observes : — 

^ My day in the Gurukula will be one of the most 
vivid memories of my life. 

^he prayer in the Sandhya is one in which, 
wilSh hardly a change, all believers of the different 
churches and Religions of the world may join 
with heartfelt unity and common aspiration. 

1 feel in deep sympathy with your desire to 
strengthen the self-control of the boys and young 
men under your care and with your conviction 
that a Way of Life, dutifully followed, is an 
essential part of education and of self -training. 

Not less do I share your belief that every 
young student-boy or girl should be trained 
skilfully in the study or use of the mother 
tongue. The freedom of the operation of the 
mind and the ready but controhed discharge of 
the emotions and spirited aspiration through the 
most expressive words, seems to me to be bound 
up with an education in which the trained power 
of using the mother tongue holds a primary and 
highly honoured place. • 

And I am sanguine enough to believe that this 
kind of training in the mother tongue ("apart 
from^he mental liberty and native power which 
it promotes and develops) is not incompatible 
with a mastery of a foreign tongue, provided that 
the latter, as a second^ language, is taught from 
early years by intensive methods as living speech 
by instructors who are both competent and 
cultivated. 

I cherish the hope that, in time to come, the 
Gurukula may be itself a University recognised 
by the State, and that it may stand in such 
relation to other Universities that is, if they 
like they may benefit by the reciprocal action of 
their tuitions. ' 


THE SIB W. WEDDEBBUBN PR1Z73 

A note in the current number of the Fergtisaon 
College Magazine runs : — r 

We have to acknowledge thankfully that we 
have received from S. R. Roman ji Esq., .nf„ 
Bombay ckhe donation of Rs. 1,000 reterred to 
above for founding a prize in honour of Sir W. 
Wedderburn on the following conditions : 

The prize is to be ^ named after the late Sir 
William Wedderburn and is to be awarded every 
year to a student who passes the Intermediate 
Examination in Arts or Scienpe in the First 
Class and who has not, on the results of that 
examination, secured from the College other 
priztis of It value exceeding Rs. 100, it being 
understood that the student should continue to 
stud^ for the B. A, or B. Sc. Examination at the 
Fergusson College. 

PHRENOLOGY IN THE SCHOOLS 

Many phrenologists are of opinion that 

educational authorities should have a qualified 

phrenologist to assist schoolmasters ^.nd mistresses 

in dealing with the children in their charge. 

We have doctors, nurses, dentists — in some - 
• •* 

cases free meals are provided — and the children 
are being'studied more and more from a personal 
standpoint. The (phrenologist w|»u1d ba of great 
assistance in pointing out the latent powers and 
natural gifts of any child. rThere can bo no true 
psychology apart from phrenology, and at present 
phreimlogy is n&glected where it shbuld be of 
most value — in the Schools. — T/^e Phrenologist^ 

PALI MANUSCRIPTS 

In the matter of certein manuscripts said to be 

preserved in the India* Office, th^ Burma Educa- 

tional Syndicate have received intimation that the 

Government of 'India have made reference to the 
e 

Under-Secretary, of State for India requesting the 
return to Burma of the manuscripts after the< 
war. Steps are being taken to cbmpletd all 
defective manuscripts and ascertaining their 
value. 
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THE LEGAL PROFESSION IN AMERICA 

At the first State banquet given at the White 
ISouse after the organisation of the Supreme 
Court of the TJnited States, President Washington 
announced The Chief Justice will sit at my 
right hand.” Ever since ttfiat time the Supreme 
Court Judges, who are nine in number have taken 
rank next to the President and the Vice-President 
in oflBicial circles, and their wives make first calls 
only at the White House and the Vice-President's 
house. No other country possesses so powerful 
a tribunal as the United States Supreme Court, 
which may nullify the most solemnly considered 
Acts of Congress. A cogent retort made by a 
lawyer appearing in a case before this Court 
serves to illustrate the summary authority vested 
in it. As he was stating some legal proposition 
one of ftie judges interposed, “ But that is not 
the law.” “ It was,” replied counsel, with a bow, 
*• until the Court spoke.” — Marichester GiMbrdian. 

“ HALF A GERMAN ” 

Mr. Justice Shaw of ther Colombo Chief Court 
onlbhe l^th instant delivered judgment in the 
Haitton case, Mr. 0. E. Gulick, of Delta, Pussellawa 
V, Mr. L. B. Green, of St. Andrew’s, Talawakele, 
forBs. 10,000 damages for calling him “ half- 
a^erman, indeed three parts of one,” in a letter to 
Mr. A, E. Cuctois. • The Distyct Judge jgave 
judgment for plaintiflf for Bs. 600 and costs. 

Canada’s new naturalization law 

The Vancouver Daily Sim tells of the new 
rules under wfatoh Canada ^ ow enrolls citizens : 

• An important change in* Canada’s naturaliza- 
tion laws has bee ime effective with the new year. 
Formerly, lihe period of residence^ required to 
secure naturalization was*tlfree years. Henceforth 
hrwnibefive. On the other hand, the brand of 
naturAization formerly granted was not recognized 
outside of Canada. In future it will be good 
snywhere in his Majesty’s dominions. 
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“ Under the old 8yste]|L an American citizen, 
foi’ instance, might come to Canada, spend three 
years here, and take out his papers. He thereby 
acquired a.11 the rights of a British subject so long 
as he remained in this country. But if he moved 
to Australia or England he had to put in another 
period of residence and take out another set of 
papers. This is now done away with. He can 
move from Canada to Australia and find himsdlf 
in the same legal position as if he moved froth 
British Columbia to Alberta. Everywhere under 
the fiag his rights will be the same. 

This change has been brought about as the 
result of an agreement reached at the imperial 
conference some years ago and implemented by 
concuiTont legislation in all parts of the Empire.” 

THE ATTORNEY GENERAL OF CEYLON 

Mr. H. C. Gollan, Attorney-General, Trinidad, 
has been appointed Attorney-Genera.1, Ceylon. 
Mr. Gollan is the son of the late Sir Alexander 
Gollan, K.c.M.G. He was educated at Charter- 
house and^Edinbyrgh University and called to the 
Bar in 1891, Northern circuit. He practised in 
London till 1899, when he became Private 
Secretary to Sir F^derick Lugard, and went to 
Northern Nigeria with him and became first 
A ttoj^ney- General and then Chief Justice in 1901. 
Three years later found him in Bermuda as Chief 
Justice and President of the Legislative Council. 
He was transferred to Trinidad in 1911^ as 
Attorney-General . 

FORENSIC BULLYING 

• » 

It seems late in the da^ for a country court 
judge to have to appeal to the Bar Council for 
a ruling on the methods of cross-examination of 
counsel who seek by implication to defame 
witnesses. Judges do protect witnesses, 
yet the complaint of the person in the 
box is *more or less permanent. Lord Chief 
Justice Cockbum declared that witnesses were 
“ badgered, browbeaten, and in every way brutally 
maltrc&ted in English courts .” — Daily ChrmkUt 


lMal 
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THE ALL-INDIA AYURVEDIC CONFERENOE 
Vaidyaratna Pandic D. Gopalcharlu, President 
of the ninth session of the All- India Ayurvedic 
Oonference, which recently held its sittings at 
Lahore, made a very interesting speech in opening 
the. proceedings of the Conference on Friday. 
Keferring to the inadequacy of the existing 
facilities for treatment of diseases he quoted 
certain telling figures. He said : — “ There are 
now in India 4,362 hospitals in which 670 thous- 
and inpatients and 371 lakhs and 59 thousand 
out-patients are being treated. This shows that 
th^re is at present one hospital for 55,0C0 persons 
and one allopathic doctor for 42,000 persons. The 
cost of treating each patient varies from 3 pies to 
15 pies.” 

ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS LEAGUE 

The fifth annual report of the King George 
the Fifth Anti-Tuberculosis League presented at 
the annual meeting in Bombay states that during 
1917, by a generous subscription from the 
Western India Turf Club amounting to rupees two 
lakhs, the League was able to Squire a suitable 
property for a sanatorium within <ihe town. 
Interesting results of the tuberculin treatment 
are recorded. Tuberculin was applied in 252 
caees with extreme care and in suiftible cases only, 
and tub results show that 110 patients benefited ; 
the disease remained stationary in 38 cases ; in 
nine cases the disease became worse ; two patients 
died, and the results could not be traced in 
eleven cases. 

DRINK AND MESOPOTAMIA 
Sir Victor Horsley the well-known surgeon, 
who laid down his life in Mesopotamia while 
serving the troops, made the following observa- 
tiopa on the drink habit in the £rmy : — 

* The directors of military operations are practi- 
cally all whisky drinkers, and, therefore, wish the 
goldiers po drink too. Out here in this^ horrid 


climate they actually still issue rum instead of 
food and sterilised water, and, as a result, we now 
have cholera, dysentery, and diarrhcna to contend 
with. Anyone would suppose that no military 
medical history had ever been written or published. i 
Our grosEf failures and stupidity are, in my 
opinion, due to the whisky affecting the in- 
tellectual organs and clearness of our leaders. * 
The Eling is the head of the Army : as he went 
teetotal for national safety, every military mess 
ought to have followed him. Not one did ! It is 
a repulsive exhibition of selfishness and luxurious 
treachery to our country. 

SANITARY WARNINGS 

The Wealth of India writes : — 

Headache is nature’s warning that the human 
machine is running badly. 

Bullets may kill thousands — fiies kill by tens 
of thousands. 

Efficient muzzling of dogs will eradicate rabies. 

The protection of the»health of children is the 
first duty of a nation. 

Bad temper is sometimes merely a symptom. 

In the lexicon of health there is no such word ^ 
as neutrality ” against disease. 

* INDIAN WAR MEMORIAL 

The Government of India have decided to 
establish an Indian War Memorial in Delhi, to 
collect trophies illustrative of * the part taken b^. 
India in the defence of the Empire. It will be 

c 

on lindk similar to those of the Imperial War 
Memorial in England, except that it will concern 
itself only with those fields whefe ti>oops from 
India have been employed or with forms of 
economic and other assistance a^orded by the . 
Indian Empire. Persons possessed of trophies, 
record books, pictures, photographs, posters and 
also informa^ii %bout material in money or kind 
contributed from India for the war, which are • 
suitable for exhibition in the Indian War Memo- 
rial, are invited to present, lend or sell them to 
the Indian War Memorial Oommittee, Simla, 
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niceIxi paper 

Mr. Thomas EdisoDf the noted American 

* iflventof, states that he can produce thin sheets 
of steel, copper, or nickel that would, ^so far as 
books are concerned, serve every purpose for 

* which paper is now employed. Mr. Edison con- 
siders nickel to be the best metal for this purpose 
and states that be can produce sheets only one 
twenty-thousandth of an inch in thickness, and 
these will cheaper, tougher, and more flexible 
than ordinary book paper. In the Edison Labora- 
tory a sheet of nickel paper with an area of five 
square feet.can be produced within a minut^ and 
a half, but for ordinary [commercial purposes the 
material would be made in long rolls, as is now 
the case with paper. The advantages of the 
metal sheets include non-inflammability, the ^cap- 
ability«of being soaked in water without damage, 
and a vast reduction in bulk when compared with 
paper, as a« single small volume could contain 
many thousands of leaves. 

• , A NEW. FUEL 

« The discovery of a motor fuel containing 
neither petrol, coal, gas, nor alcohol is Announced 
by the French journal liAuto, This new hydro- 
carbon is said to be obtained by ^extraction from 

Jheavy oils derived fibm the chemical treatment of 
coal. The process js one in which, moreover, by- 
products of value in the manufacture of* explo- 
sives are fully conserved. Tests made with 
private oars of medium power have shown excel- 
lent results, ^ill climbing performances leaving 

^ nothing at all to be desured. ' This new fuel is 
said to be exti;pmely economical in use. 

• THE USB OF GAB 

Gas is now in use io Bombay ^for gpM melting ; 

• soap boiling ; brazing and every conceivable par- 
post for which heat and power are required ; since 
it is found the heat can be regulated to a nicety 
impossible^with^solid fuel. 


” THE PURSUIT OF SCIENCE 
Science for science’s Wkte, like art for art’s 
sake, may be a noble sentiment, but its limits-* 
tions should not be lost sight of. Society is justifi- 
ed in asking of every scientist, as of every other 
man, of what use can you be in the body-politic ? 
But though there is no place for the useless, use- 
fulness may not always be at once apparent. It 
is perfectly natural,” said John Tyndal, or l)ei- 
sons who have little taste for scientific enquiries 
and less knowledge of the methods of Nature, to 
feel amused, if not scandalized, by the apparently 
insignificant subjects which sometimes engage the 
scientific mind. They are not aware that in 
science the most stupendous^ phenomena often 
find their suggestion and interpretation in the 
most minute — that the smallest laboratory fact is 
connected by indissoluble ties with the grandest 
operations of Nature.” Huxley, also, long since 
pointed out that as Saul found a kingdom while 
seeking his fathers’ asses, so many great discover- 
ies have resulted ^from the pursuit of illusions 
which seemed asinine to the uninitiated. — iicience. 

• TIMBER AND TRENCH BUILDING 
The Sdenlifio Amierioan gives some idea of the 
enormous ^amount of timber which is used in 
trench building. It says . — 

Reliable estimates of the amount of timber 
whish has gone into the shoring up of 
trenches and dug-outs, and into a^illery 
and trench screens are not available, but the 
quantity, on the hundreds of miles of frdnt, sure- 
‘ly totals up to several* hundreds of millions of 
feet. On the statement df a French colonel it is 
learned that as high as 30,000 trees were used c* 
daily by a single French army corps. 

A SUBSTITUTE FOB COTTON 

It is reported that the French have discovered 
a subititute for cotton, obtained from a plant 
called typha, which "grows in marsh land aifd 
swamps. The experiments with the plant aie 
said to have been satisfactory. 
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* PBOI*. KABTK’S jubilee CELEBBATIONS 

Prof. Dhondo Keshao Karve completed sixty 
years of his life on the IStk-April and his 
jubilee was celebrated with great eclat at Hingne 
Budmk, the scene of his lifelong labours, by his 
frteqdB and admirers, a large number of whom 
had travelled long distances to partake in or 
the jubilee celebrations. Two addresses 
were presented to Mr. Karve on behalf of the 
lady students in replying to* which ho declared 
his intention of devoting the rest of his life to 
the elevation of Indian womanhood. 

A purse containing nearly two thousand and 
live hundred rupees was presented to Prof. 
K^rve. In his reply to the address Mr. Karve 
announced that he would devote the amount to 
the women’s cause which ho had so much at 
Ireart. This was followed by the opening 
i.eremony by Dr. Sir BamaJ^shna Bhandarkar 
of an oil painting of the professor.* 

< SIB IBBAHIK BABIHTULLA 

On the motion of Dr. N. H. E. Sukhia, tfeo 
Bombay Corporation recorded a'lottor from the 
Qon, Sir Ibrahim BahimtuUa thanking them for 
the resolution they had passed in recording Uis 
redgnation . Sir Ibrahim in his letter stated : ‘‘I 
wdl remember the time when more than * a 
quarter* of a century ago I first joined the 
Corporation, a Councillor unknown to public UfeJ 
the only merit claimed by him being a great 
enthusiasm to do his ‘best in the service of the 
city of which we are all so prou<L I must grate- 
^uUy acknowledge the fact that I have received 
great encouragement from the members of the 
Corporation, both individually and colloctively, in 
my humble efiDorts to discharge my duties. If 
my work in the service of the public in various 
cavities, to wUch you refer in such appreciative 
terms, has achieved some success, however in^ 
^gnificant, it is wboUy due to the Bombay 


Municipal Corporation which has provided all the 
facilities and training for the same. 1 can never 
forget the deep debt of gratitude which 1 owe to 
it for all the help 1 have received. Kindly 
convey to the Councillors fmy grateful fihanks' 
for the cordiality of their congratulations an^ 
tell them that it is a matter of great regret to 
me to have to give up my duties on the Corpora- 
tion, to miss its interesting meetings and to lose 
the opportunity of frequently meeting my valued 
colleagues with whom 1 have had most cordial 
relations. With renewed thanks 'for the Corpo- 
ration’s appreciation and good wishes.” 

* INDIAN V.c.’s EXPLOIT 

I 

The Daily News writes ; — 

Jemadar (Lieut.) <iGobind Singh, whose Y. C. 
was gazetted on Jan. 11, has been visiting 
London on short leave from the Western front, 
where his cavalry regiment is stationed., The 
squadron to which he was attached found itself 
cut off from the armies operating against the 
Germans near Cambrai. The men dug them- 
selves in, and the officer in command, finding it 
impertative to get into communication with the* 
General Staff, asked for a volunteer to carry his 
dispatch. Several Indians attempted it, but were 
shot down. ^ 

Gobind Sing, then a lance-sbrgeant, asked the* 
commander to let him try bis luck, and he 
galloped into “ No Man’s Land ” and made for 
his objective. The German machine-guns riddled 
his horse’s body, describing with their bullets, on 
either side of the animal, a curve the«hape of his 
leg, not far from wher^ it hung (}own from the 
saddle, The horse fell under him,1but the rider 
escaped, and completed on foot the 600 yards of 
his journey tljjat zemained. • The Germans gave 
chase, firing all the time, but Gobind Singh ^kept 
ahead of them, and counterfire from tiie 
isolated Indian squadron stopped the 
pursuers, and he sucessfully performed his mission, 
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BJUTISH B&1F-8UFFICIENGY 
The self-sufficiency of the Britisher is prover- 

* bfal. considers himself, says the Servant of 

/jpdia, a * superior person ’ and is always conscious 
of it. He thinks hd* must bear the * white man's 
burden’ at all places and ^n all circumstances. It 
would appear that now the British woman is 
peeping out upon the scene and preparing to share 
the ‘burden’. Last week the Times of India 
adumbrated tUb idea of a Women’s Imperial 
Service which, we must own, fills us with grs^ve 
apprehensions. In addition to the recently formed 
Women’s Indian Medical Service and the Indian 
Educational Service, the Times unfolds a long list 
of careers for English girfs as to “ welfare 
workers, English advisers to various Samaj and 
social service movements, factory inspectresses, 
health-visitors, etc.” Instead of opportunities for 
service to the Empire, we are inclined to regard 
these in the light of fat jobs for average English 
girls and as such we should like to warn public 

* men in India^to be on their guard in this matter, 
^aluatje guidance and advice we want from all 
quarters and we are ready to pay for them. But 
we do not want an indifferent article and to be 
called upon to pay an extravagant price for it, as 
is likely if the above schemes be put into opera-., 
tion. We have had exploitation enough in the 
past by British men. Now the British woman seem 
to cherish the desire to have a hand in the game. 

DB. DILLON ON 1 B 1 SH DEMAND 
“ His own iask would be to tell England before 
» the world that her statesmen must cease to talk 
of a League of Nations, or to pretend that this 
war was ih defence of small natjpnalities, until 
she put her own housl ^n order and set free a 
•country that had for 700 years groaned under her 
Government. That was the message which he 
would convey on behalf of the Nationalists of the 
world to the Governfnent of {Inglapd,” 


1. C. S. ANOMALY 

• I 

The present anomalous position of the Indian 
Civil Service was well described by Sir Thomas* 
Holderness, in a recent lecture. The ‘ I. C. S.,’ 
he observed, ‘ is a great puzzle to many. They 
say, ‘ We understand what the Civil Service here 
in England is. If we want to buy a postage 
stamp or to take out a dog license, we know that 
the person who serves is a civil servant. And it 
is a civil servant who duns us for our taxes. But 
in India the Civil Service seems something 
different. The civil servant there seems the 
master as well as servant. He not merely carries 
out orders, but gives orders. He is servant and 
master in one. Is not that curious?’ 

WAR AND THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
The London correspondent of the Times of 
India has the following doleful tale to disclose : — 
‘ The atmosphere is big with fate. 

The Hun is knocking at the gate. 

And from the Yser to the Don, 

His serried hosts go trampling on. 

^ith straining eyes and bated breath, 

Men watch the play of Life and Death 
Not knowing what the day may bring, 

. Or how^bhe scales of doom will swing, 
feut down at Westminster you’ll find. 

They keep a far more tranquil mind, * 

And on the benches sit at ease 

Not much perturbed by things like these. 

Though Empires crash and kingdoms laU, 

Still flows the streaQi rhetprical ; 

Still M. P.’s strive, while nations die. 

To rivet Mr. Speaker’s eye, 

And gird at one another still, 

With words that wound but do not kill. 

The Private Member airs his hobby. 

The Whip stands vigilant at the lobby, 

The Minister is keen to note 

Not what men think but how men vote ; 

And through all changes runs the same 
Uhchanged, unending Party Game,’ • 
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BIUHMANA AND NON-BRAHMANA 
^ In the course of his reminiscences of the Madras 
Bench and Bar Mr. Eardley Norton writes in the 
Looker-on i — 

My life and career in India has brought me 
into close and confidential relationship with 
Indians over the greater portion of our wonderful 
Empire. And in their gradual political emancipa- 
tion I have as full and abiding trust as I have a 
first hand knowledge of their loyal and successful 
interpretation of their judicial obligations. I 
pretend to give advice to no one, and I have as 
many pleasant acquaintances among the non- 
Brahmanas as I have among the Brahmanas of 
Southern India. That there is a cleavage to-day 
between the two races is undeniable. I will not 
widen the unhappy differences by imputing bad 
faith or a ** hidden hand ” to the non-Brahmana 
revolt. I can understand and sympathise with 
the desire to break Brahmana ascendancy and to 
throw off the centuries-old formvloR and ritual 
which have placed the Sudras under its prfestly 
infiuence. The only way, however, to get rid of 
the incubus is not by splitting the pojitical union, 
but by rising against and rejecting the fetters 
which have bound the non-Brahmana to the 
chariot wheels of his more assertive rival. Some- 
one must begin the insurrection, even ^if it entail 
self-sacrifice. Refuse the Ncmaskatram to the^ 
first Brahmana you meet, turn his priest out of 
doors, deny him * permission to perform the 
ceremonies which attdnd marriages and deaths. 
Emancipation and a new life can only be achieved 
by active insurrection. It will win nothing 
by grandiloquent speeches, by guady resolutions 
and eleemosynary appeal to Government to 
distribute its patronage proportionately «between 
•the confiioting sects. Whether, as some assert, 
the non-Brahmana revolt is engineered or 
whether it makes the spontaneous self-^sertion 


of a community bent upon fleedontf from the 
fetters of superstition, authority laughs in secret 
at resistance which is ^content with a flux of 
words. It plays paternally with its puppets. 
But it will yield only to acts and not to^orator^. « 

The (fods here men’s thanks before their 

And heed beyond all crying and sacrifice 

Light of things done and neise of labouring 
• . men. 

I know many Brahmana gentlemen who are 
in complete sympathy with the Sudra desire for 
greater grasp upon the prize’s of an official career. 

But that must come by effort iTronr within, not 
by Government action. I would illustrate my 
portion by one example only. If to-day there 
were an Indian vacancy in the Madras High 
Court Bench,', is it not obvious that in the public 
interest it must go to a Brahmana Vakil because 
there is no non-Brahmana qualified for the 
moment to dispute his superiority ? Do the non- 
Brahmanas seriously wish to stop fiil legal 
promotion among Indians until in the years to 
come the non- Brahmanas shall be ready to enter 
upon the race ? There is only one honest rule in 

4 

life,. the best man for the best place. That the 
Governnaents in India constantly violate) it does 
not detract from its honesty or its soundness. So 
far as the law goes the best man to-day in Madras 
is the Brahmana. Sankaran Nair was the exception 
which proved the rule. Let other Sankaran Nairs 
arise^and all thejegal world will acclaim their pre- 
sence on the Bench. 

A CURIOUS FUNp. 

An annual income of £2,400 for the wives of 
Presidents of the 'TJnilibd States is provided in a . 
fund from the estate of Mr. Henry G. Freeman, 
an American millionaire, who recently died in'"^ 
Philadelphia. * ** The (eason I make this fund,” 
he explained in his will, “ is because I feel |hat 
the President of the United States receivea such 
a miserable pittance for the man holding the 
greatest position on earth,” 
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Responsible Government in t-he Dominions 

BY “ POLITICUS ” 


N Mr. Montagu’s pronouncement of the 20th 
of August 1917 the goal of British policy 
is staged to be “ the progressive realisation 
of Responsible Government in India, as an 
integral part of the British Empire.” The vjords 
“ Responsible Government ” here appear for the 
first time in any official pronoujicement on Indian 
Policy. If there was at first any doubt as to the 
sense in which these words were intended to be 
used by the British Cabinet, it has been set aside 
by the clear statement of Sir James Meston, one 
of India’s representatives at the last Imperial War 
Conference, who, addressing the Convocation of 
, the Allahabad University, used the following 
words : — 

The British Government has announced that the 
ideal for India is Responsible Government, which 
means tli# administration of the country by an execu- 
tive authority responsible through an elective legisla- 
ture to the people : and we now have to shape our 
course towards that g^al. 

At present the Government of India and those 
of the Provinces are answerable* to, and remove- 
able by, the British electorate through Parliament 
and the Secretary of State. The Imperial- 
Government now looks forward to a time when 
those executives will alP ,be answerable to, and 
\emoveable by Indian electorates through 
elected Legislatures. We see thus that in this 
latest pronouncement , the goal prescribed for 
^Ii\^ia IS identified with that already attained by 
the •elf -governing Dominions : a brief description 
of the system of Responsible Government in the 
Dominions will not, therefore, be out of place 
e. • 


MEANING OP RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT 

The introduction of Responsible Govern- 
ment is inseparably connected with the name of 
Lord Durham and his report of January 31st, 
1839, on the condition of Canada. His ex- 
position of the character of Responsible 
Government might be accepted even at the 
present day ; in rejecting the proposed solu- 
tipn of the constitutional question by the ex- 
pedient of an elected Executive Council — an idea 
which has analogies in early English constitutional 
history, he wrpje : — 

Every purpose of popular control might be combined 
with every advantage of vesting the immediate choice 
of Sdvisers in the Crown, were the colonial Governor 
to be instructed tp secure the corporation of the 
Assembly in his policy by entrusting its administra- 
tion to sucji men as could command a majority, and 
if he were given to understand that he need count of 
no tiid from home in any difference with the Assembly 
that should not directly involve the relations of 
the Mother Country and the Colony. • 

» 

Lord Durham gave a list of matters in which 
he considered Imperial interference justified : 
this list contains only ‘ the constitution of the 
form of government, /.he r9gulation of foreign 
relations, and the dispo-^al of the public lands.’ 
To this list of exceptions to the rule of 
Self-Government must of course now he added 
military and naval affairs. In all other matters 
the Colonists were to have a free hand, as they 
were most interested in their own administration 
and legislation, and were those on whom the 
result of unsatisfactory government first recoiled. 

Sir Charles Luc.as is more explicit on this point. 
He says : — 
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Responsible Government means party government. 
The executive officers are* chosen from the party 
which has gained a majority at the last General 
• Election. They sit in one or other of the two Houses 
of Parliament, and they are in effect controlled hy the 
elected House — The House of Commons, or rather by 
the dominant party in that Ho ise. This is the 
English system : The English view of political liberty 
involves the subordination of the executive power to 
the Legislature. 

“ The essence of Responsible Government,” said 
an* eminent English statesman, the late Lord 
Derby, “ is that mutual bond of responsiblity to 
Parliament one for another, wherein a Govern- 
ment acting by . party go together, frame 
their measures in concert, and where if one 
member falls to the ground, the others almost as 
a matter of course fall with him.” From this 
description of Responsible Government it follows 
that Responsible Government is practically 
synonymous with Parliamentary Government (as 
it prevails in Great Britain and her Colonies) 
which implies that : — 

(а) At the head of the Government is a person 
in whose name all executive acCs are done, and 
who is irresponsible and irremoveable. 

(б) His acts are done by the^dvice, and on the 

responsibility, of ministers chosen nominally by 
him but really by the representatives of ^the 
people, usually but not necessarily, from among 
the members of the Legislature. « 

(c)®Tho representatives are, therefore, through 
the agents whom they select, the true Govern- 
ment of *the country. 

® • 

{(1) When the representative assembly ceases 
to trust these agents (or ministers) the latter 
(unless they dissolve the legislature) resign, and a 
new set is appointed. 

(e) Thus the executive as well as the legislative 
power belongs to the majority of the representa- 
tive chamber. 

{f) As the Legislature is thus in a sense the 
Executive so the Executive Governmen;t — the 
Council of Ministers or Cabinet — is in so far 


Legislative that the initiation 9f measures rest 
very largely with them. 

{g) The sovereignty of Vhe Legislature is more 
or less coq|iplete — specially so far as the power of 
thepurse^is concerned. • • 

(h) The Legislature and the Executive seUle 
their disputes without reference to the judiciary. 

THE EXECUTIVE GOVERNMENT : THE GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL OR THE GOVERNOR 

The Governor of a Colony or State and the 
Governor- General of a Federation or Union are 
alike appointed by the Imperial Government, 
teclyaically by the king on the advice of the 
appropriate minister, the Secretary ^of State for 
the Colonies. . Of course, in the case of the great 
appointments, those to Canada, the Common- 
wealth of Australia, New Zealand and the Union 
of South Africa, the Prime Minister is usually 
consulted. It is now the usual practice to 
informally consult the Government of the 
Dominion or State in question. !flie Governor- 
General and the Governor . alike are authorised 
— the former by Letters Patent under statute, 
the latter^ by Letters Patent, — to appoint deputies 
whose appointment is limited by the instruments 

e 

appointing them, and whose existence does not 

hamper in any way the action of the Governor- 

General or Governor. The salary of a Colonial 

Governor is paid 4n every cash of the Responsible 

Government Colonies by the Colony of which he 

is Governor. All communications meant for the 

» 

Colonial Secretary of State has to pahs through 
the Governor to whom ^Iso all repl^s are sent by 

c 

him. The Colonial Secretary hagpthe full right to-^ 
publish all or any of the desj^tches that he 
receives from^the Governor whether they are 
public, confidential or secret. 

e. • 

The Governor is appointed by Letters Pa-tent 
under the Great Seal, and the appointment which 
is an act of royal prerogative is accompanied by 
royal instructions under the sign mannual and 
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signet amplifying the Letters Patent. Though the 
Governor has the full executive authority needed 
for the government of the Colony he is not in 
, possession of all the royal authority, nut only of 
such part as is expressly or impliedly eiftrusted to 
him. “ The Governor in fact can legally do, not 
» what the Crown can do, but what the Crown has 
entrusted to him, or whA is vested in him by 
Legislation ” The Governor, for example, cannot 
coin money, grant Charters of Incorporation, 
confer honours pf any sort, or perform the act of 
investiture of a man with an order granted by the 
Crown, without special permission from the 
Crown. “He does not possess the right to epro* 
claim war or peace ; of course, ho could take 
steps, whenever necessary to rapel an invasion of 
the territory of the Colony of which he was 
Governor. Nor, again, does he possess the power 
of making treaties without special authority.” He 
has also none of the privileges] of a Viceroy, for 
he is liable tq be sued not only for private debts, 
but also for acts done in his oihcial position as 
, Governor. 

• • 

^ One point, however, should be clearly noted, 
the dual position of the Colonial Governor as 
head of. a Responsible Government, Colony or 
Dominion and as an Imperial Officer acting in 
the Imperial interest. In his former 
capacity he is responsible so far as the head of 
Government can be responsible \o the people of 
the Colony but he cannot be dismissed by them 
in the latter capacity, he is responsible to the 
Crown advised by the Ministry of the day and 
removeable by him. Thd .Colonial Governor is 

* thus open to criticism not only by the Colonial 
Parliameyt, but he is subject to it from the 
Imperial Parliament aig well. * 

• • * THE GOVEKNOK AND MINISTERS 

in a Responsible Government Colony the actual 
government does not any longer rest in the hands 
of the Governor, but is entrusted to Ministers 
possessing the confid6nce of Parliament. As head 


of the Colonial Government the Governor acts with 
the advice and consent of the Ministers and can • 
rarely, if ever, carry his policy into effect with- 
out intervention, so that his disagreement with 
Ministers must always result in either his giving 
way or in the yielding of his Ministers or in 
their resignation or even dismissal. The Gover- 
nor may decline the advice of Ministers when* he 
thinks fit and may also dissolve Parliament. 
Armed with this power of dissolution the Gover- 
nor is enabled to play an important part in the 
Government of any Colony when the state of 
parties is at all equally divided. As an Agent 
of the Imperial Government also the Governor 
acts with the advice and consent of his Ministers : 
but he may, if he shall see sufficient cause to 
dissent from the opinion of the Council, act in 
opposition to their opinion, reporting forthwith 
his action and the grounds thereof to the Colonial 
Secretary of State. In form this practice may 
appear to be in»conflict with the established rule 
that, in a Responsible Government Colony, the 
Gcwernor must, as a rule, act on the advice of and 
through the agency of his Ministers : but it 
should not be forgotten that the Governor is the 
sewant of the Crown and the guardian of 
Imperial interests and that, as such, he must on 
Imperial grounds and in obedience to Imperial 
instruction occasionally differ from miiusterial 
advice and act in opposition to the advice of his 
Ministers: and if the Ministers insist *that they 
have the constitutioifal ri^t to resign in the 
circumstances leaving thd Governor to yield or to 
find new Ministers “ it is theoretically 
possible to secure obedience by revoking the 
constitution of the Dominion concerned.” 

As an Imperial Officer the Governor is, of 
coursfi, bound to follow the directions of the 
Secretary of State. Such obedience is indeed 
expressly laid down in his Letters Patent where 
it is ^provided that the Governor is to follow the 
instructions given Bim either by Order in Council 
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or under the Sign- Manhual, or through a 
Secretary of State. The Imperial control can be 
exercised at any moment by the recall of the 
Governor, who is appointed nominally for a term 
of six years. 

THE DOMINION CABINET 

Ljke the English Cabinet the Members of the 
Dominion Cabinets are chosen by the Prime 
Minister from either House of the Dominion 
Legislature and form, along with others, the 
Executive Council of the Dominion. In the 
Colonies the membership of the Privy Council is 
purely honorary giving the member the right to 
the title ^Honorable’ and to the special precedence 
assigned to Privy Councillors not of the Cabinet, 
and to be present when the Governor is sworn in. 
Like the English Cabinet, too, ministers resign 
their membership of the legislature on appoint' 
ment and the resignation of the Premier breaks 
up the Ministry. But unlike the English Cabinet 
system, however, the Colonial Cabinet system 
lacks clearly defined parties and is deficient ^in 
coherence and decision — the result is that the habit 
of ready obedience to the head of the Ministry 
does not always obtain, the sense of painty loyalty 
is weak and no Government in the Colonies would 
accept dismissal except on ’ a direct vote of no 
confidence, or on a crushing defeat at the polls. 
There is, however, one peculiarity in Colonial 
Cabinet Government which has had no precise 
parallel in the English Cs^binet system prior to 
Mr. Lloyd George’s new, model mz. the presence 
in each cabinet of some members without portfolio 
or definite duties. 

In performing their duties Ministers have no 
Parliamentary assistance in the shape of Under- 
Secretaries, etc. Each State Department is 
controlled under the Minister by a deputy head 
but the Ministei himself is expected to do a 
great deal, even of the minor work of his 
department : and the Governor in spmc cases 


takes a very real and active interest in the 
process of Government. The system is, perhaps, 
seen in its most complete form in Canada where 
the work oAlovernment apart from petty detail, |s 
done by Che Cabinet sitting as a whole. Its 
decisions are embodied with explanatory notes fn 
minutes which are then submitted to the 
Governor- General for approval. On receiving his 
signature they become orders in Council, and 
until they receive that approval are of no eiiect. 

THE DOMINEON LEGISLATJKES. 

The original settlers in the British Colonies 
carri§d with them the ideas and traditions of 
English political life, and when the* time came 
to evolve a political^ constitution, they naturally 
adhered to the system under which they lived in 
their original home — England. The result is 

that the Colonial political institutions bear a close 
resemblance to those of the Mother Country. 
Thus the Dominion Legislatures are, like the 
Mother of Parliament, bicameral , the Lower 
House (styled either House of Commons, House of , 
Assembly or Legislative Assembly)' is in every 
case a popular body elected on a low franchise 
(generally manhood sullrage) but the Upper House 
(called a Senate or the Legislative Council) is 
either elective or nominated., In the case of the 
elective Upper Houses the general rule is that 
the franchise is higher than that for the Lower 
House, the Legislative Councillor having some 
property qualification and being above thirty 
years of age ; in the case of nominee chambers 
the Councillors are sumrftoned by the Governor- 
General or Governor, in the K^ing’s name and ^ 
hold their places for life (though they, have the 
right to resign)' or during His Majesty’s pleasure. 
Whether the Upper House is elective or nomi- 
nated, it cannot, like the British House of Lards* 
originate Money Bills which must be recom- 
mended to the Lower House by the Governor but 
it can, unlike the British House of Lords since 
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1911, reject them. “In a yense, indeed, the 
Upper House is inferior : partly tradition and 
still more the Inck of financial initiation have 
^ ppduced the result that the GoverniSent of the 
day is Controlled by the wishes of fee Lower 
House, not of the Upper. Ilut the Upper House 
• exercises a quite independent function of criticism 
and objection.” • 

The Colonial Legislatures have the fullest 
Legislative powers possible for the maintenance of 
“ peace, o^jder •and good government ” of the 
Colonies concerned. Like the Indian Legislative 
Council, the Colonial Legislatures are not 
delegates o( the Imperial Parliament bufcan 
exercise their Legislative powers in a completely 
free manner, “ subject only t& the doctrine that 
their enactments must not go beyond the limits 
fixed for colonial legislation in general and for 
the pjwticulai legislature by the act or acts 
constituting it.” Professor Keith enumerates 
these limitations as follows : — 

(1) That the legislature cannot abandon its functions 
' by ceasing to l^e a colonial legislature and legislating 

Jgr places beyond the territory of the Colony, 
including in this expression the territorial waters of 
the Colony. • 

(2) That any part of its legislation which is in 

conflict with an Imperial Act or order or regulation 
made under an act and applying to the Colony is 
invalid. • 

(3) That it has full power to make laws respecting 
its own constitution, powers and procedure, provided 
that such laws are passed in such fiianner and form as 
may from time to time be required by ahy Act of 
Parliament, Letter Patent, Order in Council, or 
Colonial law for tjietime being in forces in the Colony. 

The result ^f these limitations of the powers of 
^colonial legislatijres is, in fthort, that the colonial 
legislature can yeither give up its existence as a 
legislature, nor sever the connection between it 
and the mother country .‘•nor caq *it ^abolish the 
•positidh of the Governor as the representative of 
the drown. * Though the colonial legislatures arc 


free to legislate within these limits, their action 
is subject to control by the Imperial Government. ^ 
This control is exercised by the Imperial 
Government in two ways : either the Colonial Act 
is never permitted to come into operation, or, if it 
becomes operative, is disallowed, or the Imperial 
Parliament itself legislates, thus removing 'all 
possibility of effective Colonial legislation. Then, 
again, all Colonial Acts require the concurrence of 
the Colonial Governor, as the representative of 
the King. In no case is the Governor bound to 
give such assent : he has an absolute discretion to 
refuse to assent to any and every Bill, and in 
some cases he is bound to refuse to assent and to 
reserve the Bill for the consideration of the 
Home Government. The list of subjects which 
generally require reservation is as follows (1) the 
treatment of public lands, (2) divorce legislations, 
(3) currency, (4) difierential duties and trade 
relations, (5) merchant shipping, (6) military and 
naval matters, ^7) immigration, (8) Native policy, 
(9) legislation aflecting the prerogatives of the 
Cre^wn, (10) legislation afiecting persons resident 
outside the Domii^on. 

Two other important points should be noticed 
hene ; (a) The constitution Acts of the Dominions 
nearly always give the power to the legislature 
to pass laws conferring on the Houses and their 
members the same privileges as those enjqyed by 
the House of Commons, or any less privleges ; (6) 
the action of the Imperial Government as regards 
binding the Dominions by treaties is now guided 
by the two following principles : — (i) as far as 
possible, no treaty is made binding on any 
Dominion ; (ii) His Majesty's Government are 
always ready to negotiate, with the help of the 
Dominion Government, special treaties for the 
Dominions, thus rendering the full support of the 
Empire to the desire of the several parts of it,* • 




THE PROBLEM' OF ALSACE-LORRAINE 

BY THE EEV. ARTHUR R SLATER 


N the imperativeness of the complete return 
and reparation for the wrongs of Belgium, 
and the solution of the problem of Alsace- 
Lorraine, the Allies are absolutely united. Not 
only have the Governments definitely declared 
their determination to fight to the very end, but 
every class has given support to these declarations. 
The Socialist parties in all the Allied countries 
have spoken clearly on the subject of Alsace- 
Lorraine, and it is difficult to imagine any condi- 
tions which would force these parties to withdraw 
their word. On the other hand, the German 
leaders, apparently supported by the Reichstag, 
and the Socialist parties, have definitely and 
emphatically declared that they will not consider 
the question. Baron von Kuhlmann, speaking 
before the Reichstag, said : There is but one 
answer to the question. Can G?rmany in any 
form make any concessions with regard to 
Alsace-Lorraine ? The answer is, No ! never. * So 
long as a single German hand cun hold a gun, the 
integrity of the territory handed down, to us as a 
glorious inheritance by our forefathers can ne/er 
be the object of any negotiations or concessions.” 
There is scarcely a voice to be heard in suppoi t of 
this claim made by Germany, even among her 
Allies,, for the letter of Emperor Karl sent to the 
French President, showed very clearly what the 
prevailing opinion of the A^istrian people is. But 
the revelations have thrown the Emperor into the 
Kaiser’s arms and he has now been forced to 
identify himself with the demands^ put forward 
by the German leaders. There have been times 
when men even in the Allied countries have had 
some doubts about the French claim, do^abtless 
ihisled by the false I'eports issued by Germany, 
but the increased knowledge of the wishes of 
Alsace has shown more clearly than ever that 
any attempt to negotiate a peace which failed to 


set right the wrong of 1871 would be fatal to any > 
prospect oV a settled Europe. The question is 
thus of supreme importance for the Allies and in 
order to make clear the issue it may be well to ” 
remind ourselves of ^he infamous act of the 
Prussian conqueror when he had brought stricken 
France to her knees and forced her to give up her 
prosperous provinces. n 

Though to-day attempts are being made in the 
German propaganda in allied and neutral 
couiftries to base their claim on the .retention of 
Alsace-Lorraine on the fact that before these 
provinces became French they belonged to 
Germany, and that, in fact, a considerable num- 
ber of the inhabitants spoke a form of the Gei man 
language. While little importance need be 
attached to these historic associations, for on this 
principle large sections of Europe now living 
contentedly under the present Governments 
would be claimed botjji by France, Italy and ' 
Germany, it must never be forgotten that neither 
Bismarck nor the official organs of Germany ever 
put forward any other plea in justification of the 
conquest than the determination to separate 
Germany from France by k glacis “ Strategic 
necessity ” then, as in 1914, was the only claim 
set forth. ** We want at least,” said Bismarck, 

“to ensure our safety of our children, and for that 
reason there must be a glacis between France and 
us. We must have territory, fortresses, and 
frontiers that will protect us, oneg for all, against^ 
your attacks.” At this late stage, the attempts of 
a certain class of Germans to lay stress o*i the long, 
distant, hisf^oric , association with Germany, will 
have little effect in view of the strong attachmentv 
the Alsatians have always shown to" their ^'own 
land. Nor, indeed, is there much point in the 
German claim that large numbers of Alsatians 
have gladly ascepted German rule and are 
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more th!in contented with it. The Alsace 
of to-day is diflferent from that of 1871, for it 
must be remembered* that more than half a 
million inhabitants refused toremaiir in Alsace- 

• Lorrain^ when the country was handed over to 
Germany, and their places have been klled with 
German emigrants. If, however, it were true 

• that after a lapse of over forty years, the general 
feeling of the people had been favourable to 
Germany, then the question of again handing 
back these provinces to France, even though they 
were wronjffully torn from her, would have 
caused considerable heart searching in many 
people, especially if the desire to bring about the 
return involved the lives of thousands of lfc*ave 
men. But there is a little difference of opinion in 
any country about the righteousness of tlie Allic^s^ 
determination to restore these provinces, and this 
confidence is based on the undisputed loyalty of 
the Alsatians for France. 

Though forcibly taken from her France has 
never ceased*to repudiate the action of Prussia, 
and she has refused to consider a reconciliation 

• which would have co,nsigned the past into 
oblivion. Among the people there has never been 
the slightest tendency to detach themselves from 
France. During the war of 1870 they offered 
the most violent resistance to the German armies, 
and all the candidate® for electiori to the National 
Assembly at Bordeaux undertook to oppose with 
all their strength the cession of their ccfUntry. 
The moment the Assembly met, the members 
for Alsace and Lorraine solemnly placed before it 
a unanimous declaration affirming the detor- 

^mination of their electors tt) remain French. The 
Alsatian spoke^an said : “ I appeal to posterity, 
who will yudge us all. I appeal to the peoples of 
the world, who cannot allow tj^e^asylves ever to 

• b^sold like brute cattle. I appeal finally to the 
Bwofd of hll men of heart, who as soon as 
possible, will tear up this odious past.” Another 
declared : Out off at this hour from the common 

amily, your bretbrcfti of Alsace and of Lorraine 


will preserve toward France, though she be absent 
from their hearths, the IdVe of children until the 
day when she shall come again to take her place • 
there.” The story of that steady devotion is one of 
the most touching in history. Thousands of 
loyal French subjects stayed in the confiscated 
provinces with the sole object of keeping alive 
the national spirit and of preparing the people 
for .the day when they should return to Fraftce. 
At first the Alsatians simply stood by their 
Bordeaux protest, and for twenty years the 
Alsatian Deputies were returned to the German 
Parliament, without any canvas or electioneering 
campaign, on the strength of a simple declaration 
that they would protest against the arrangement of 
1871, In spite of determined effort on the part 
of the German Govemment to get candidates who 
would support their measures, almost to a man 
the members opposed to the German schemes were 
returned. These actions were resented by the 
German Government and it sought to avenge itself 
by introducing t system of oppression and violence 
more tyrannical than before. Large numbers 
were prosecuted, and many Alsatian citizens 
were expelled from the country. When, however, 
the Alsatians recognised that France had given 
up»the idea of a war of revenge, they began to 
initiate other measures with the object of getting 
their release. The fight against German dictator- 
ship was continued, but, as most of the ofi^es of 
Government were held by Germans, a new watch- 
word was launched : “ Alsace- Lorraifie* for the 
Alsatians.” The leadffi's set themselves to obtain 
from the Imperial GovSrnment an autonomy 
equal to that enjoyed by the smaller German 
States. Though the object of their immediate 
struggle was changed there was never any doubt 
as to the affection of the Alsatians for France. 
A rec#nt writer said : “ The people of Alsace- 

Lorraine have never shown the slightest wish* to 
be separated from France. Their spirit has not 
been ^hanged. Among the natives of the country, 
the Germans would* not find 300 favourable to 
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them ; the rest would demand the return to the 
France Motherland. Tlfkt is why Germany has 
•'never dared to appeal to the will of the annexed 
inhabitants .... Alsace is united to France with 
whom she has always had moral, intellectual, and 
artistic afl&nity, by the historical development of 
many centuries. At the end of the Middle Ages 
the Alsatians sought the protection of a State 
that could assure to them order at home, and 
safety against enemies from outside. France 
undertook this work, and respected the customs, 
the traditions, and the language of the province. 
Thus union with France took place with full 
popular consent.” 

Germany, on the other hand, after 1871 has 
made repeated attempts to make them forget 
their Motherland, and the glories of past French 
history. They have introduced German and 
abolished the French language, and they have 
instituted severe fines against those who support 
the Motherland. Her administration has deve- 
loped the country, but it is generally acknowledg- 
ed she has utterly failed in her attempt to 
undermine their loyalty. Her failure is made 
sufficiently clear by her action Stto ward the people 
of these provinces at the outbreak of the war. 

c 

On the eve of the mobilisation the authorises 
arrested thousands of Alsatians, the leading per- 
sonages in the country, and interned tben^ in 
Germany for months, yea, years. The Germans 
forbade the use of writing papers with French 
headings \ «11 manufactured articles had to bear 
German labels ; Fronch ivas forbidden in the 
streets. The prisons were overflowing, and Alsa- 
tians were given numbeis entitling them to places 
in the prisons as soon as vacancies occurred. The 
troops sent to pass through Alsace-Xorraine were 
told that this was “ enemy country ” and that 
they were to be prepared at any moment to 
defend themselves. There is little here to give 
the impression that the people had become con- 
tented under German rule for 4.3 years. When 
war was declf^red over 30,000 Alsatians crossed 


the frontier and joined the French Army. Over 
5,000 made their way into Switzerland, Italy, and 
England. There is no sympathy between the two 
peoples. The two classes speak different langua- 
ges, have tnfferent customs and manners, th^ 
have no sdcial relations, and they mix very little 
with each other. “ The Germans recognised that 
Alsatian families were refractory to all kinds of 
Germanisation, and tha't the children, upon whom 
they had counted, to recognise German rule, 
brought from their home-life anti-German ideas, 
so deeply rooted that neither the school nor the 
barracks could extirpate them. Germanisation 
then went bankrupt at the very point where it 
had placed its main investment.” German attempts 
to introduce culture into Alsace-Lorraine may 
have met with oneekind of success but they have 
utterly failed to attract the Alsatian, and to draw 
him away from his beloved France. No peace 
settlement can be of permanent value which does 
not completely right the wrong against France 
when the German army forcibly detached Alsace- 
Lorraine from her. 

ON THE BAHISTUN ROCK OF 
DARIUS THE GREAT 

BY 

MANECK B. PITHAWALLA, B.A., B.sc, 
Nestled ’midst tropic trees in burning plains 
Of Ind, bow oft my wmry soul has run 
On Northern hills, or snowy Persian chains 
Harbouring the titan heights of Bahistun 
Where Dara’s record-rock, a tow’cing church. 

Still lifts its hoary head o’er darvish towns ! 

r- 

How like one summer iiird I’ve longed to perch 
Upon its cloud-clad crags and crystal crowns ! 
Proud of his triumphs o’er the apostate, 

Darius stands e.’ect in bas-relief. 

r - 

Prone at whose feet Gaumata lies prostrate ! 

So time on time, and age on age, the cliflT 
Of old has cast but two Zoroastrian rays : 

Full faith in God, and love for truthful toays. 



WESTERN LAW IS BAD ECONOMICS 

BY PEOF. RADHAKAMAL MOOKKRJEE, M-.A. 


HE idea that the plot of land held by each 
household wa‘« his own to do what he pleased 
with was utterly foreign to our village 
c(fmm unities prior to the British! adminis- 
tration. Sales of land were unknown ; and when 
an owner became, from failing appliances, unable 
*to cultivate as much as formerly, the community 
arranged, if possible, for the cultivation of the 
abandoned fields, while ho remained responsible 
for the revenue of only so much land as he 
nctually held. Perhaps the most distinctive 
evidence of the ^communal notions of property is 
the survit^al of the village common land. 
Whatever may be the type of the village there 
are reserved within its territorial limits some 
portions of the uncultivated waste for comfnon 
grazing, for* assemblies of the people, and for 
subsequent appropriation and cultivation. Lands 
so reserved are jealousl 3 ' guarded as the coinmon 
property of the original body of settlers who 
founded the village, or of their descendants, 
and occasionally also those who assisted the 
settlerif in clearing the waste and bringing it 
under cultivation are recognised as having a share 
in these reserved plots. Even in villages which 
have adopted separate ownership as to the culti- 
vated areas, some such plots are usually reserved 
•as the village .common, and in pattidari villages, 
it is not unusual to find certain portions of the 
waste reserved for the common use* of the pro- 
prietors of each patti and other portions for 
common village purposes. 

Indeed, absolute rights of property in land are 
absolutely foreign to^ Indian ideas. Thus there 
was great confusion when such ideas were applied 
by the British settlement officers^to the determina- 
tion of land-rights. When the British firs? made 
records-of-right in land, their primary object was 
to obtain a record of liabilitj^ for revenue which 
depended wholly upon cultivating possession. 

But the Bwtish went further than this. They, 
of course, preserved as a rule, though not always 
'^with entire satii^action, the distinction between 
owner and tenaht. In many cases the distinc- 
tion was ihost arbitrary. The settlement officials 
have been hampered by ideas ajjout j)roperty in 
^layd drawn from other states of society and 
hav^ assumed th^t the absolute right to each plot 
of land must vest in some individual or body of 
individuals, subject possibly to subordinate rights 
of other persons which they considered as limiting 
the absolute fights of the proprietors of the land. 
In the pattidari villages which were managed on 
53 . • 


the rent system there was little hardship. The 
headmen according to the custom of the villages 
shared all the profits and bore all the losses of 
the village as a whole, realising fixed rents from 
the cultivators ; in such villages these headmen, 
in whose names the previous leases had been made 
out, were declared to have the proprietary right 
in all the land of the township and the other 
cultivators were dechired to hold under them as 
tenants. But in villages managed on the 
hhaiachara system all the cultivators shared the 
proprietar}^ right in the township on an equal 
footing and they all laid claim to the proprietary 
right on the ground that they had broken up the 
prairie without asking any one's leave and that 
they had all paid on their cultivation at equal 
rates. Their claims, however, were sometimes 
rejected and only those headmen whose names 
had been mentioned in previous grants or the 
descendants of such men, were declared to be the 
proprietors of the whole village. This was an 
obvious injustice based on an error, and the 
tenants recall with some bitterness how little 
those persons who now lord it over them differed 
originally amoag themselves. An interesting 
record of the popular voice in this matter, 
expressed in term of verse has been preserved by 
Mr. J. Wilson in his report of Settlement of 
the Sirsa District. • 

All the brothers came together. 

They settled the desert prairie 

A^nd put the turban on one man's head. 

He became headman. ^ 

The Ruler issued orders to him only — 

The headman lost his good faith 
And gave nothing even to his brotner 
Born of his father and mother. 

No love or affection remained, 
or again, • • 

All together peopled the^ village. 

Brothers, cousins and uncles. 

They had one man's name recorded. 

When he got hold of the law he turned them all 
out. And made his own orders to be obej^ed ; 
thought nothing of anybody else, (saying) “ 1 
will take you off to police station.” 

Ralkfi ae sabbhe bhai 
Suni unhan bar basai 
Ikde sir le pag banai 
Oh bangaya lambardar 
Halym usknu hukum sunaya 
Lambardar iman l^araya 
Sukka us da ma pyo jaya 
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Usdabhi kuchh nahin bapaya 
Koi na rahagaya het pyar 
Balke subnan pind vasaya 
Bhira bhai te chacha taya 
Ikda unban nam likhaya 
Jadden kanun ju usnu hatth aya 
Sabnan nun us kaddh vikhaya 
TTsne ap da hukm chalaya 
.Horkisi nun kuch nagane 
Le chals an lainnu thana 

These verses run parallel to John Ball’s couplet ; 
“When Adam delved and Eve span 
Who was then the gentleman ?” 
and furnish the best evidence how the co-pro- 
prietors who had evidently equal status considered 
themselves oppressed by the headman who after 
the settlement occupied a clearly superior position 
and misused the authority he was unwarrantably 
given. 

The importation of foreign ideas as regards 
proprietary rights on the land thus led to serious 
confusion. 

Instead of recording each constituent household 
of the proprietary body as entitled to a fractional 
share in the village, and as holding in cultivating 
possession the land occupied by its members or 
by tenants whom they had settled, the British 
recorded and treated it as absolute owner of this 
and other land occupied by tenants which they 
had settled and entered as common property of 
the village only such land as \^s held by tenants 
who had been settled bj^ the village in general, or 
by one of its sub-divisions. « 

The proprietary rights so recorded are no'c, ,»f 
course, indefeasible. But there is ever}' reason to 
believe ouch property in severalty, based sol* !•/ 
upon actual possession, to have entirely a crAti*n 
of the British; that before their times tiie 
breaking up of land gave the cultivator a right t*) 
hold ths^t land undisturbed so 'long as he paid the 
revenue on it, but gave him no further rights; 
and that it gave him this much whether he was 
an owner or not. ‘ 

In old days members of the proprietary botly 
returning to the village after an absence of even 
half a century or more were admitted to their 
rights without question ; and there is still a stronir 
feeling against rights being extinguished Uy 
absence from the village. In families owning 
land jointly, the property on it is strictly regulated 
•by shares ; though as of old, the land is often 
divided for cultivation between the various mem- 
bers according to the extent of the appliances at 
the disposal of each without regard td those 
shares, each man paying revenue on the land he 


actually cultivates and taking the whole of its 
produce. But this division does not confer any 
proprietary right in the land so held. Theoreti- 
cally, each household in a village is entitled to 
break up t/.e common land in proportion to its 
proprietary interest in it. But as a fact, the area " 
so broken up depends entirely upon the ability to 
cultivate, and the man who breaks it up haS a 
right to hold the land so long as no complete ,, 
proprietary division is made, though ho acquires 
no individual pr .perty in it. And the general 
voice of the people who have now accepted the 
new order of things affirms this view of the case. 

Tn short, wherev.M’ the English have not inter- 
fere I by a record t.) e >nfuse cultivating possession 
aind absolute owners flip, the people carefully dis- 
tingu’^h the two tenures : and the distinction 
should be insisted upon because the courts of law 
often show a tendency to assume that cultivating 
possession is adverse, and can become proprietary 
right by lap.se qf time. This is not the case 
though, till a complete division of property is 
made, the possession cannot probably be disturbed. 
The erecting the cultivating sharers into sep.arate 
owners probably worked but little injustice, but it 
was founded upon .a serious error. 

Anof.h*>v f-i I -reaching effect of the confusion has 
been this. An agriculturist has u right to do 
what he chooses with movable property of all sorts 
but the limit to his power of disposril extends^ 
to all immovables. In truth the idea pf acquiring 
landed property otherwise than by a grant lii 
waste or by inheritance is entirely a growth of tlio 
British rule, really of the last .30 or 40 years. 
The acquisition of land by purchase is now not 
uncommon, amongst the Jats at all events, but 
they do not recognise any dfstinction between this 
and inherited property, and the rulers of succes- 
sion, g,nd restriction on alienation would apparently 
apply to both alike. 

Again, every agriculturist who cultivates the 
land and has to pay the share' of the revenue 
undertakes a liaf'ility. If he happens to be old 
and childless, he had ^jc^get some one to assist him 
in the cuUivation or even to undertake the whol^ 
responsibility of proprietorship. .His agnates had 
perhaps as much land ns they could manage, and 
would decHn^'to add mqre to it. Under these 
circumstanee.s t’ne proprietor naturally turned to 
his wife’s relations, or to the family into which'his^ 
sister or daughter had marned ; and brought in 
with the tacit consent of the agnates, some one 
who Avould take the place of a son. The condition 
of things is now completely changed. The 
scarcity of land is, with the'increase of population 
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makis^itself felt more and more, while property 
in land has acquired a clearly recognised and 
marketable value which was quite unknown 50 
years i^o. The tribal feeling now is that a co- 
sharer in a village has but a life-inteVest in his 
' share of* the land that he inherits, anii that he 
should not be permitted to do anything oy way of 
tAnsfer that will injure the rights of the 
^ reversioners. The courts have in recent times 
adopted a middle course^ They generally limit 
the right of contest in succession to agnates of the 
fifth and in some cases of the seventh degree. 

The tribal feeling is strongly opposed to female 
succession, for the reason that in an ezogainous 
society the/emitle relations generally belong to a 
different village and their succession is regarded 
as the succession of outsiders and strangers, which 
endangers the solidarity of the village community. 
Their want of thought or skill might augment the 
burden of the other members of the coparcenary 
community. • 

If the agricultural population had their own 
way in the matter, they would undoubtedly 
establish something resembling a general law of 
entail.^ Here is an instance of the divergence 
between tribal feeling as to what a custom should 
be and the view that is easily taken by the Civil 
Courts. ThePCourts following ideas derived at 
til's t or .second hand from English Law ignore or 
^rather strangle the law-creating faculty of the 
people, which*is their onl^ means of adaptation to 
ffew ecqnomic conditions and forces. 

Another confusion has often arisen with regard 
to wills and legacies. The Courts would 
sometimes lay down that the distinction between 
alienation by will and by a disposition intervivos 
would not be apprebiated by an agriculturist. 
The right of a proprietor in inherited land is 
considered as to a considerable* extent limited ; 
and any attempt to interfere with the reversionary 
rights of the natural heirs is regarded with the 
greatest jealousy; A gift of land to take etiect 
during the life-time of the donor would be as a 
rule at once ^contested ; • and the presumption 
^^gainst a disposition by way of will or legacy 
that came to flight after the death of the 
proprietor^ would be ten times stronger. It is 
scarcely necessary, however, to diseuss the matter 
further for, while the dispositioif of property by 
^ih orlaj adoption is recognised and admitted 
with^limitations by land-owning tribes, wills are 
entirely unknown ; and, to create a rule recogni- 
sing them is entirely opposed to the spirit of 
tribal custom and would undermine the constitu- 
tion of indigenous socfety. Ae distinction that 
an agriculturist' draws betweAa gift and a legacy 


1 

is that in the case of the former the action of the 
donor is liable to be questioned at the time, and 
the dispute would be within the family, and not 
between heirs and strangers. The modern 
tendency of the courts is to uphold alienations by 
will i.e., a person can alienate by will what he can 
alienate intervivos. 

In instances like the present the Courts subs- 
titute rather than modify, being dominated by 
ideas and ideals utterly foreign to the tribal 
organisation to agriculture. By destroying the 
communal ideas of property and artiticially creating 
or helping to create the conditions that hinder 
the progress of the great mass of agricultural 
population, they divert family and social endea- 
vour from the beneficial channels of economic 
activity. J udged by the standard which satisfies 
the conditions of progress*of society in the West 
they may be said to create good laws but this 
historico-comparative study has, we believe, 
indicated that they lepresent tendencies which 
contradict the fundamental laws of progress of 
our own society. Western passion for absolute 
libeity of action. Western ideas of absolute* rights 
of individual are incompatible with an all round 
development of social life and well-being. 

Thus little b^ little the unexpected action of 
the administration and English Law have 
insensibly influenced the village community : the 
former close association w hich existed between the 
members of the ^village community has been 
undermined. The peasant belongs to a joint vil- 
lage. He was one of a group of co-partners and 
couki not alienate without the consent of his 
partners. But the English courts decided other- 
wise. For them the joint village was *sl novel, 
and * little understood institution, tiince each 
co-proprietor cultivated his own piece of land, was 
he not the full proprietor thereof ? It is true 
that they were collectively responsible* for the 
land revenue, but tl^ responsibility was in 
practice aUowed to lapse. The British Revenue 
officers, finding it trouble&me and unfair to good 
cultivators had, while maintaining the village 
community in name, advanced towards individual 
assessments. The co-proprietors were thus treated 
in practice as individual proprietors, with full 
rights including that of ahenating their shares in 
the village lands. Amongst co-proprietors having 
much the same rights and the same burdens not 
only the distinction between cultivators and non- 
cultivators was emphasised, but the peasantry was 
divided into tenancy-at-wilJ, occupancy tenants 
and pAprietors with very diflerent rights and 
holding very diflerent positions. The head wiuti 
who had much the same status with the rest of 
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the proprietors was given .an undue authority 
which was too often misused. (J. Cbailley, 
Administrative Problems of British India.’) And 
this method of treatment was not only confirmed 
but strengthened by the Courts. 

The Government, however, have recently made 
great effort to maintain or reconstruct the village 
community. Notably, it passed some important 
legislative measures. The Punjab Land Aliena- 
tion Act of 1900 and the Pre-emption Act of 
1901b and 1913 are measures calculated to pre- 
serve the integrity of the village community by 
preventing any interference with customary rules. 
A law of 1850 long forbade the sale of land to 
persons outside the village. Such sales even now 
required as a rule, a decree of the Court of Jus- 
tice, and occasionally the approval of the execu- 
tive authority. But the Bill of 1900 substituted 
a general and a drastic solution of the question. 
It forbade non- agriculturists, save with the 
special approval of the Deputy Commissioner to 
acquire land from agriculturists and lists of 
agricultural tribes and castes were drawn up. 
Under the present law of pre-emption the custom 
of pre-emption is finally codified and given statu- 
tory sanction, but it is not a drastic measure. 
Under the old law pre-emption could be shown 
by custom to exist with leferenco to all kinds of 
transfers, whether voluntary or compulsory, sales, 
mortgages, gifts, exchanges, leases or what qot. 
Under the present law it is strictly limited to 
voluntary sales in the form of dltles of agricultural 
land, and sales and fore-closures of ^mortgages 
of village and urban property. ^ 

The Government and the courts after creating 
rights in^individual property, against all local 
precedent, is now limiting them. But cnce 
undergiined the compactness of the co-parcenary 
community is difficult to protect. Once the pivot 
has hhen loosened, the whole chain has begun to 
unwind "itself. It is difficult to arrest the 
unfastening of the b5nds of the village community 
suddenly and unexpectedly let loose. The courts 
recently have begun to show a general feeling that 
they have given up the earlier individualistic 
notions and are favouring ideas of jointness and 
common holdings — the systematic study of 
customary law had no small influence in this 
change of attitude. The fetish of individualism 
is now an out-worn creed but if the CoiLrts in 
India have now come to a partial recognition of 
it as such- though it is belated recognition, it is not 
yet too late to mend, or repair the mischief due 
to the infusion of individualistic ideas to a sj stem 
whose life and progress depend upon communal 
AotioLS and ideals. 


There is practically no medium between the 
village community and the Ryotwari village ^ the 
provinces of Madras and Bombay. Once the 
village community is undermined and the Govern- 
ment has deal not with villages but with 
individuals collect a separate demand ,from a „ 
serveral ttmusand cultivat ors and let loose a swarm 
of revenue subordinates on each district. Onee 
allow free transfer of land, and, in spite of the 
brilliant ideas of an influx of capital and 
enterprise on land, farnl tenancy will be gone for 
ever, and capitalistic estates will take the place of 
village communities. It will be a step backward, 
not forward in the condition of agriculture. The 
principle of joint responsibility, entail and pre- 
emption naturally go together contributing to the 
safeguard of government revenue and the 
prosperity of agriculture. In the co-parcenary 
comfiiunities when the land is divided, each 
shareholder is supplied with a portion of every 
kind of soil, a slice of theinfield, and a large block 
of the outfield, a portion of well or alluvial land, 
a portion of the dry land : thus the village is made 
up of a network of fields or properties. To such a 
state of things the principle of joint responsibility 
applies, but only in theory : the instances in 
which it is practically enforced are few. The 
people have the advantage of mutual protection, 
good fellowship, and the strength that arises from 
union of economic interests. This union induces the 
law of pre-emption, which excludes »the stranger, ” 
and by means of which the cautious man is ablo> 
gradually to absorb the estates of the uncautious : 
the property is valuable, and the assessment not 
heavy ; the good men keep the bad men up to the 
mark, or are ready to get rid of them by the 
process of absorption; the risk is very small 
compared with the advantage of being member of 
a brotherhood. If a balance occurs, it cannot be 
for more than one- fifth of the whole demand, 
if timely action be taken and that demand does 
not exceed one half of the net produce of the ^ 
estate : the transfer of the land accompanies the 
payment of the debt by an indv/idual share- 
holder ; or if the balanCo be paid rateably by the 


* Pre-emption is reco^ised in the ArthaShastra and 
the Smritis, and!^bhere is a continuity of tradition in 
this respect ih Hihdu Law, so far as village interests 
are concerned. There is a community of structure in the 
organism of Hindu society in its different pfac*^ses, 
administrative, economic as well social proper, the 
problem for the legislator is fundamentally one in 
these different fields, and a continued development of 
tradition suited to the Indian genius can alone furnish 
the key to the solution of the. many difficulties and 
complexities that confront him. 
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whole community, the share is placed in the 
common land.* 

Under no circumstivices can there be a loss, 
and the chances are that the property is greatly 
sought for. ft 

• .But it may be urged, of what use i^ihis main- 
tenance *of an antique system, this* offensive 
eaclusion of strangers, the unnatural prevention 
of the influx of capital and ability on land kept, 

*60 to speak, under lock and key and the Mpparent 
counteraction of economicPlaws ? 

The reply is simple. Economic laws ai e to fit 
themselves to facts, not facts to fit themselvi^s to 
^theories. We can no more alter economic institu< 
' tions of a country than hingii^ige and thoughts. 
But what al'e the facts of agricultural life in other 
country ? Private voluntary sale and mortagage 
of land wherever unrestricted has always led to 
the complete divorce between owner and cultii^tor. 
This is inevitably followed by agricultural decline 
and political and social disturbances. Throughout 
Europe there is steady movement towards 
favouring the position of the peasant- proprietor 
or independent farmer at the expense of the land- 
owner. In Ireland, the movement is quite recent 
and hSs been much facilitated by the series of 
laws which begun in the seventies and culminated 
in the Land purchase Act of 1903. In the United 
States, which was (except in the south) almost 
from the beginning the home of independent pro- 

• prietors, thece has been during the past few 
decades an increase in the proportion of farm- 
tenants to farm-owners. 

On much the greater portion of India practical- 
ly all cultivation is carried on by tenants and not 
by' landholders. The cultivating tenant of Bengal, 
the United Provinoes, Bihar and the Central 
Provinces does not ordinarily possess the power of 
mortgage or a free transfer of t|}e land. In Egypt 
the Fide-feddan Law has also restricted the'power 
of the cultivator to mortagage. 

A consideration of these and similar tenancy 
measures, a study of the tendency of modern 
tenancy legislation and an examination of the 
socialistic code of propm^y that is now being 
^developed in t&e West with its restriction of 
individual riglfts of property and emphasis of 
social intdreste will inevitably lead to the conclu- 
sion that there is after all 6omgtfkin|; very vital 

• •* The voluntary redistribution of land by the tribe 
frptf time ter time was supplemented by state action, 
in free ing the holdings of tenants from accumulated 
burdens and liabilities by a compulsory settlement of 
claims. This remedial measure by administrative 
agency was calculated to prevent the abuses that na- 
turally tended to grow*up in spite of pre-emption, and 
po»propristofship amongst the peasantry* 


in the antique fabric of the village community and 
its laws of property will not be retrogade measures. 

The village communities have been disorganised 
by the application of Western notions of property, 
but their reconstruction is not an' improbability. 

Throughout India there are numerous instances 
where imprudent laws based on individualistic 
ideas of property have injured the condition and 
interest of the peojiles. But they are followed 
by efforts towards reparation and reconstruction. 
Tlie most common illustration is the following. 
The compulsory sale of ancestral lands for debt 
was no doubt not entirely forbidden by the old 
Indian law, but it was not seldom applied in 
practice. It was explicitly introduced, and 
generalised by the English Law, under the belief 
that it would enable land- owners and cultivators 
to borrow on better terms. But the result has 
often been that both landlords and tenants were 
dispossessed by classes of money-lenders, traders 
and lawyers — new classes whose importance is due 
to economic and legal transformations during the 
last fifty years. Where this has been a source 
of economic and social danger, the Government 
has enacted special measures. These have thus 
been summarised by M. Chailley : 

(1) The special “ succession Jaws — those 
passed, for instance, in the United Provinces and 
Madras for the purpose of rendering large estates 
impartible, i.e., withdrawing the*m from the 
divisions to which they would He liable under the 
ordinary Hindu aLaw of suc^^rssion, and which 
bring about impoverishment and gradual disap- 
pearance of a landed aristocracy. 

f2) Laws passed, for the benefit of the landed 
aristocracy and gentry in order to procure a 
bettpr administration of estates. Thhs every 
large province, except Burma, has its Court of 
Wards Act, which provides for the adminisifl'ation 
by Government agency of estates the possessor of 
which is disqualified by age, sex oi» personal 
capacity. The result pf such administration is 
usually to clear off debts which have accrued, and 
to restore the estate to its owner on a sound, 
financial basis. These arrangements have been 
buttressed by Special Encumbered Estates Acts, 
such as those of Sind and Bundelkhand, which 
enable special measures to be taken for the relief 
of estates burdened with debt. 

(3) ^uch laws as the Deccan Agi iciikurists 
Belief Act of 1879, passed for tiie benefit of 
encumbered peasant proprietors, with the object 
of providing special tribunals for the settlement 
of claims against them, and of dealing in an 
equitable manner with usurious accounts. 

(4) The Tenancy Acts which have for their^maia 
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object the granting of occupancy right to tenants 
of long standing and the restriction of undue en- 
hancement of rents. 

(5) Finally, tbe Punjab Land Alienation Act 
of 1900, which restricts the sale of land by agri- 
culturists to non-agriculturists, and (with some 
local enactments that it has inspired) marks the last 
stage hitherto reached in the process of evolution. 

Piecemeal reparative measures like the Land 
Alienation and the Pre-emption Acta in the Punjab 
wilt only retard but not prevent the series of 
economic revolutions caused by the breaches crea- 
ted in the coparcenary community system by 
Western notions of property. English engineer- 
ing has secured its highest triumphs in the irri- 
gation works of Northern India. It is now for 
English statesmanship to regulate economic and 
social revolutions in Northern India as engineer- 
ing has dammed the rivers. The rivers, dammed 
and regulated, have become fructifying channels 
of irrigation and converted arid wastes into 
fertile plains in the Punjab. If the economic re- 
volution that is fast becoming an element of 
danger and destruction, be properly guided, what 
is now a desert of idleness, indebtedness, and 
irritation will be converted into a valley of wealth, 
welfare and social peace. Legal enactments and 
court decisions which will have tliis end will be 
good laws though they may be in apparent con- 
tradiction of the so-called great laws of political 
economy.” But how few will ^realise what was 
good economics two or three decades ago is now 
bad economics ? Not to speak of the other 
proposition less acceptable, what is good economics 
for the West may be bad economics for India ! 

What it wanted may be supplied by a seri^ of 
measures for the protection of the integrity of the 
agricultural communities. But by far the best 
plan would be to allow the village communities to 
determine what is good economics for them and 
to empower them to determine for themselves 
what their laws and customs shall be from time 
to time. That will ensure progress more than 
chief court rulings or customs in the form of law 
imposed from above and that will be going along 
the ancient ways of these petty * republics by 
furthering the cause of liberty and self govern- 
ment. The best atmosphere for the develop- 
ment of custom is the tribal court, ^s Sir 
Michael O’D'Vyer observed in his address to the 
Punjab Codification of Customary Law Conference, 

Custom in the Punjab is beyond doubt a living 
organism, and we should see that it has freedom 
to develop on healthy lines. It has grown out of 
communal and economic condftions and is still in 
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the main suited to these conditions as ’ we know 
them, but the atmosphere natural to custom is 
the atmosphere of the tribal court or council of 
elders, Punchayat, or Jirgah, which administers 
it without regard to formal rules of procedure, 
and whiau gives effect to modifications and ^ 
advances us soon as they are sanctioned ' by local 
opinion. When custom is removed into the 
atmosphere of the regular courts it sufiTers from 
the change of air.” And this may be illustrated ’ 
by the lessons of exl)erience of the Russian 
officials who have based the administration of 
civil justice in their Asiatic Dominions on 
customs and the tribal system with the 
help of the mufti and the qazU The judicial 
methods of handling customs are prolSkbly in no 
small measure responsible for the fact that the 
Punjab is the most litigious province in India and 
thatea frequent reproach against the present sys- 
tem of civil justice is that it is expensive, slow 
and uncertain. The judges or townsmen, sons 
of traders or officials who are obsessed with 
Western ideas and are entirely out of sympathy 
with tribal feeling. Indeed the present system 
is the opposite of what is conducive to the natural 
development of tribal organisation. At present 
the preparation of the Riwaj-i-am affords the only 
existing opportunity other than in .the Courts of 
ascertaining the desires of the people on the 
subject of their customs, but inasmuch as the 
instructions for the preparation of that document 
reflect the view of the Courts that custom must 
be established by precedents, popular sentiment 
being postponed to instances, the process is not 
vivifying. If tbe village communites are allowed 
to develop their own customs,* the Western 
notions of property will e.o longer work havoc 
on them and they will develop naturally 
according to modern needs at the same time 
protecting themselves against the iniluences 
of disintegration which are too often forced 
from above ; while the state should reserve 
to itself the general power of supervision for the 
purpose of avoiding conflicts of principle and any 
other discardant and separatist tepdencies. ^ 

* InBeharand Bengal, from the earliest days of 
Mahommedan administration, there has been a 
superimposition by the state of individualistic and . 
capitalistic ideasxf property/- There has been a re- 
markable pai'aUe!'' development of economic and 
jvistic institutions. While on the one hand oapith- 
listic farming and landlordism, superimposed by*'*the 
state, have over-ridden the communal interests of the 
village system ; on the other hand, Jimutbahan and 
other developed individualistic concepts of property 
which dealt a serious blow on the communal notions 
in the joint family and the co-parcenary village com* 
munity. 



TROTZKY AND J.ENIN 




USSIA is paying* the penalty of her own 
folly. Tt is pitiful to see the desperate 
condition of a country which is now a 
regulrtr pindemonium of conteilding fac- 
tion**, tofn by internal dissensions as well as by the 
menace of German aggression. And yet all the 
chaos and confusion are of her own making, and 
‘Russia is reaping the whirlwind. The treachery 
and inhumanity of old Russia are recoiling on 
her head. 

Deliberate murder has been the weapon used 
the Bolsheviki to make their brand of 
“ democracy ” R 9 .fe ; and, fearing lest the troops 
should be l5d by their officers to effect a patriotic 
resistance to the Germans and to establish some 
less “ radio form of Government, Lenin and 
Trotzky have found an easy way to obviate •this 
menace. Leaderless troops are helpless, so the 
Bolsheviki have proceeded to the massacre of 
every officer in sight. Tlie entfre officer personnel 
of the great fortress of Viborg were killed off— 
none too gently — and scores of officers in Helsing- 
fors, Abo, and Dvinsk, and hundreds of naval 
officer^ at Cronstadt and the Black Sea ports were 
mavsacred in cold blood. 

It, is desperately painful to give up the beautiful 
legend of the ‘ bloodlessness ’ of the Russian revolu- 
tion. There must exist some dark forces whose pur- 
^ pose it is to drive away from the revolution in disgust 
and scorn all those who hate loved it and fought for 
4t. Russia never ceased to love the revolution which 
opened «ur bastiles and abolished capital punishment. 
But that revolution is gradually becoming a memory. 
The present is an orgy of murder, a bloody mass of 
terrorism. The present reality, the slaughtering of 
our officers, means dire peril to our land. 

This orgy of murder and terrorism was pvrt 
and no inconsiderable p-'.rt of the regimes of 
Trotzky and Lenin. Tho fierce Trotzky was 
KusH-a*s foreign minister under whose “ ^ntle ” 
regime so many army officers have been massacred. 

Tt was only natural, writes a Russian author 
in Asia, that this intellectuil Jew, with a strong 
avidity for ^hooretic-il thought, should have 
exchanired twenty years*'! go the sonibre class 
^oom^ of the finiversity for the fresh breezes of 
revolutionary Activity. Jn 1901 wo find him 
already irf solitary confinement in the prison of 
Odessa, the city of his Jbirth, dev^Sritj^ book after 
book lo satisfy his mental hunger. No true 
revolutionist was ever made downhearted b}' 
prison, least of all Trotzky, who knew it was only 
a brief irtterval of enforced idleness between one 
period of activity and others. After a year or so 
of prison vacation ” (as the confinement was 
called in revolutionary vocabulary) Trotsky was 


exiled to Eastern Siberia, to Ust-Kut, on the Lena ^ 
River, where he arrived early in 1902, only to 
seize the first opportunity to escape. 

Again he resumed his work, dividing his time 
between the revolutionary committees in Russia 
and the revolutionary Russian colonies abroad. 
1902 and 1903 were the years of growth of the 
labor movement and of Social- Democratic 
influence over the working masses. * 

It was in connection with this work that 
Trotzky's first pamphlet was published and widely 
read. It was entitled ; The Second Convention of 
the Riissian Social- Democratic Lahw' Party 
(Geneva, 1903), and dealt with the controversies 
between the two factions of Russian Social- 
Democracy which later became known as the 
Bolsheviki and Mensheviki. Trotzky’s contribu- 
tion was an attempt at reconciliation between the 
two warring camps which professed the same 
Marxian theory and pursued the same revolution- 
ary aini. Tho attempt failed, as did many others, 
yet Trotzky never gave up hope of uniting the 
alienated brothers. 

Trotzky’s own political line was the Revolution 
— a violent uprising of the masses, headed by 
organized laboiR’, forcibly to overthrow bureau- 
cracy and establish democratic freedom. With 
what an outburst of blazing joy he greeted the 
upheaval of .Tannary 9, 190.^) — the first great 
mass- movement iti Russia with clear political 
aims ! The Revolution has come ! ” he shouted 
in fin ecstatic essay completed on January 20. 

The revolution has come, and one move of her 
magnificent body has lifted us over many scores of 
stepn which in peaceful times we would have had to 
climb with difficulty and fatigue. The Revolution has 
come, and has completely destroyed the many sehemes 
of cunning politicians who dared to make their calcu- 
lations without the real ‘boss,* the revolutionary 
people. The Revolution has come, and scores of pre- 
judices have been brokeii down,^nd, strong and con- 
vincing, stands out the only real programme,— that 
which builds on the logic of •a revolutionary develop- 
ment among the masses The Revolution 

has come, and the period of our political infancy has 
gone for ever. 

Tho Revolution, continues the Russian writer, 
filled the entire year of 1905 with the battle cry 
of ever- increasing revolutionary masses. The 
politiofil strike became a powerful weapon. The 
village revolts spread like Avild fire. The Govern- 
ment became frightened. It was under the sign 
of this great conflagration that Trotzky framed 
his theory of immediate transition from absolutism 
to a Socialist order, ^ 

In the fall of 1905 it locked as if Trotzky’s 
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hope was near its realizitioir. The October strike 
brought autocraoj to its knees, A Constitution 
* was promised. A Soviet (Council of Workmen's 
Delegates) was formed in Petersburg to conduct 
the Revolution. Trotzky became one of the 
strongest loaders of the Council. It was in those 
months that Russia became fully aware of two 
qualities of Trotzky’s, which help him to master 
men : his power as a speaker, and his ability 
to write short, stirring articles comprehensible to 
the masses. 

But in power over men Trotzky was only 
second to Lenin — the man of mystery in the 
romance of Russian politics. Vladimir UlianofT 
Lenin, the man from nowhere, as it is 
said, has as many biographies as he has names. 
He has been pl»in Ulianoff, Zederbaum, 
Rudovitch, Gratschky. His homes have been 
all over the continent of Europe. Neverthe- 
less, says the org»in of Italian Socialism, Lenin — 
his rightful name, the Ulianoff hyphenated with 
Lenin in some signatures being a tributcw to his 
mother — is a true Russian, the son of a man 
banished in his time for his political opinions. 
Lenin’s brother was executed for treason in the 
old Romanoff days. 

Lenin himself, in the character Asketches publi- 
shed abroad, appears to have been born in or near 
Moscow forty-five years ago, being a trifle older 
than Trotzky. Lenin, like Trotzky, got part 
of his education at the university of Odessa. 
Trotzky and Lenin — says an authoritative account 
— are as the poles apart in aspect. Lehin on the 
maternal side inherits the melancholy and reseWe 
of the “ Great Russian ” stock from which his 
mother sprang. Lenin’s capacity to influence y9ung 
men and throw the spell of magnetism on ardent 
souls is proverbial in Russia. This is partly due 
to his gipsy life and the strangeness and mystery 
attending his movements. 

He has a geniul for disappearance, says an 
American writer, turning up in out of the way 
places in Galicia, in Switzerland, in San Remo, in 
Portugal. He lives under an assumed name upon 
a revenue said by his foes to -come from the 
Germans ; but his friends point to the fortune 
left him by a wealthy lady not many years ago. 

He would wander from one seat of learning to 
anqther and organize the student rebellions' which 
several years ago were such a feature of Russian 
intellectual life. Some of his followers at this 
period of Lenin’s career included the sons of men 
in the diplomatic service as well as descendalits of 
the most ancient national herbesi 


In a study of Lenin’s character and personality 
a writer in the Current Opinion points out that 
Lenin has very little use for the Anglo-Saxon 
race because, as he contends, it set the example 
of commei^ialism, which Germany followed in 
the last fcentury. He is obsessed With the 
belief that the only remedy economically js 
Marxian. In the political sphere there must he 
direct law-making by the people and direct > 
elections even of the highest army officers. In 
impressing these views upon an audience, Lenin, 
we read, begins in an unexpectedly pleasing 
voice, loud and clear as a bell, earnest in tone. 

“ He uses very simple words always. Ho saws the 
air with a forefinger at first ; but* as he proceeds 
he suggests the leader of a French orchestra, so 
numerous are bis gestures, so easy his bendings 
f roo^ the waist. In the excitement of the perora- 
tion he runs his hands over his big hdad and chin. 
He promises land in the name of the revolution, 
bread in the namer of the revolution, boots and 
shoes in the name of the revolution. His best 
oratorical effect results from a sardonic laugh at 
the expense of capitalistic government.” Surely, 
even the way to revolutions and anarchy is passed, 
sometimes as in the case of Russia with good 
intentions. 

For one thing, the first British lilea of Lenin 
and the men about him as irresponsible and 
ignorant blatherskites used by Germany ns paid •>> 
instruments has had to be abandoned even by the 
Tory London Post. “ We must not, ” says the 
London Mail^ “ think of men like Lenin, Trotzky, 
Ohicherin and Litvinofi* as men of no account, 
mob leaders or hooligans. Lenin is a student, 
thinker, writer. He is well-Jcnown by reputation 
to the people of northern Russiq. They look up 
to him as the man who made the revolution. They 
venerate him.” Lenin baa actually been helped 
at home, we read further, by denunciation of him 
in Anglo-Saxon dailies as a hired tool of the 
Germans. This is too notoriously preposterous to 
be denied, says the London Mail, c^d of Trotzky 
it says not only that h^ *is “ probably honest ” but 
knows a great deal more of foreign countries and** 
of foreign affairs generally than Mr, Balfour 
does. 

But not all ltone.sty or .knowledge has availed 
to lead Russia safe through the years of travail, 
in times like these neither the one nor the other, ” 
even if it could be proved to have been pre'sent 
in Russia, would be enough. What is wanted is 
unity of purpose and firm resolve which ^ould 
have saved the country from the paroxysm of 
a useless revolution. 
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CHAPTER VI \ 

’the nineteenth century ijterature 

THE PRE-VICTORIAX ACE 

f ROSE literature between 1800 and 1840 
was very meagre. All that was done was 
due to the sacrificing spirits of the cele- 
brated Christian missionaries of Sri ram pur. 
Cary, Marahms^b and Ward, and their fraternity 
published books in Bengali prose for preaching 
the Gospel among the people. Bengali books 
were printed for the first time at Srirampur^ The 
Christian missionaries wrote Bengali with a view 
to popularise the Bible, and Biblical episodes and 
stories from the life of Christian martyrs were 
rendered into Bengali and were presented before 
the people in a language at once clear and simple. 
Preachers as they were, their aim was to convince 
. the common run of men of the truths of their 
own religion. They transmitted and interpreted 
European ideas. They were really efficient inter- 
mediary botVeen the minds of England and 
Bengal. It is for this fact as for their intrinsic 
, merit that they are the best introduction to the 
Jiteraturo of the Victorian era. They succeeded 
in establishing an intellectual intercourse between 
England and Bengal. The nature of the new 
power which they imparted to the literature of 
this country is clearly marked now. The spiri- 
tual nature of these ^enevolent missionaries over- 
came all fanaticism which is a dominant feature 
of those zealous clergymen who preach their own 
religion to proselytise men of o&er faiths. • Their 
style was indeed an invention. It bore an un- 
mistakable kinship to the vigorous, racy, native 
eloquence of their own language. Lighted by the 
rays of their genius, it drove home into those who 
heard them, ^eir moral eaj'nestness and religious 
* belief. It was iiot saddled with the cumbrous 
panoply of thunderous denunciation. But still 
with all its redeeming features, the language was 
outlandish. It was jnore oftei# mere Bengali 
rende|;ing of the thought in En^ish.* It possess- 
* ed the incontestable proofs of a bastard child. 
WlTen reading it we sadly miss that naturalness 
of tone which is invariably expected and found 
in a native penman. 

In 1802 and 1804 were published two books 
“ Lipimala ” and “ Rajabali ” by Ram Rasu. The 
54* . 


specimens of language show a little improvement 
on that of the missionaries. About this time the 
Batrish Sinhasan of ^Tritunjay Tarkalankar was 
written. The attention of tho writer is fixed 
on the purity of the language so much so that it 
is very difficult to distinguish Bengali from 
Sanskrit. His scholarly taste has been driven to 
the farthest limit of pedantry. This dry as dust 
language is neither Sanskrit, nor Bengali. It is a 
curious combination of the two. In 1808 
Rajiblochan Mukherjee published the life of Raja 
Krishna Chunder Ray and it is the first biogra- 
phy in Bengali. Its composition is a little 
higher and its language is a little simpler. 

Thus we see between the years 1800 and 1840 
A. D. two schools of literary men arrayed against 
each other, each with its ideal of literary excel- 
lence.'" One school, headed by the missionaries, 
wrote a simpler language of foreign parentage ; 
and the other, headed by the Pandits who were 
carried away by their too high an ideal of refined 
taste, wrote a jpnguage weighed down by the 
heavy armour aud cumbrous weapons from the 
rich store of classical Sanskrit. Of course we 
cannot deny the superiority of Bengali poetry 
over Bengali prose* at that time. Bengali prose 
had to wait for some time more before it could 
claim some attention as a language of practical 
importance. The state of the prose literature of 
a country is the measure of the practical aptitude 
of the nation. We do not speak in verse in our 
daily life. Accuracy of thought is better 
expressed in prose than in poetry. A natifin has 
to develop its material condition and commercial 
and practical greatness before it can •hope to 
develop a good prose Jiterature. History bears 
witness to this. Before tho age of Drydon we 
do not find good English prose. It was he who 
gave a shape to the yet undeveloped English prose. 
The need was felL What Ke found iron was 
made gold. Bengali language also could not 
present good prose owing to this defect in the 
national character. Before the English came, 
the Bengalees wei-e confined to the four- corners 
of Bengal for good many years. They lost. all 
idea of a wider world beyond the gate of thefr 
surroundings. The English came and widened 
their vision. Their eyes were opened. They 
learnf to be useful and practical. Thoroughness, 
precision, accuracy* detail and minuteness are 
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the characteristics of prosq. No wonder, there- 
fore, that the Bengalees had practically no 
prose before the 19th century. It remained a 
heavy task of later Bengalee literary men to be 
achieved. 

The first fruit of the unique combination of the 
East with the West is Baja Bammohun Bay, the 
founder of the Brahmo Samaj and the accredited 
head of that religion, Bammohun was born at 
Badhanagar in Hugly in 1774 A.D. Ills father 
Bamkanto Bay was an orthodox Hindu. Ram- 
mohun served as a clerk in the Collectwate at 
Bungpore and was installed as the 1 Iowan at 
that place. His post was very liicrntivo. He w.ss 
rich, influential and educated. Ho was not 
happy in domestic life. At first ho was a staunch 
supporter of the religion he afterwards stood 
against. But soon he advocated the idea of one 
God and one only. To reform the corrupted 
society after the model of the West and to serve 
the country became the mis.sion of his life. With 
the assistance of Prasanno Kumar Tagore, 
Dwarkanath Tagore and others, he estaljished 
the Brahmo religion in 1 828. He obtained the 
title of Bajah from the Emperor of Delhi with 
whose help he went to England. From Englmd 
he went to France and then again came b.Nck 
to England where he preached hia» own religion. 
Even the great men of England at that time 
were startled to see his learning, intelligence and 
power of arguing. He died in England 
in 1833 and was buried at Brfstol. Bammohun 
was sincere and true to his ideal. Never false to 
himself, he was not false to others. * ^ 

Bammohun’s influence is the most potent 
upon the literature of the Victorian period. He 
was philosopher — a systematic thinker. oThe 
surest^ and easiest way to penetrate into the 
thought of the age in question is to see what 
Bammohun did, as the ideas that were in the air 
are definitely expressed and are cert ainly more 
clear in the actiorfa of Ifhi.s great man. Hi.s 
^ activities were indeed manifold. His influence 
upon society, literature and religion av.i.s 
enormous. He was gifted with many-sided genius, 
indefatigable energy and tenacity of purpose 
for doing what he strove after. The pricele.sR 
truths uttered on the banks of . the Ganges one 
thousand years before the birth of Christ lost 
their integrity. Irrational imitation en^afted 
up6n the Hindu society a most burdensome 
ritualism. The sedulous care of the sacredotal 
orders to hold their own had eaten into the 
vitals of the Hindu Sooiet}^, and morfcificatipn of 
the bqd^ w4s exalted into ]ibe divine essence. 


The Brahmanical caste became tyrannical and 
oppressive. The sacredness of the Brahman’s 
person, the wearisome and • minute ceremonies of 
worship, the expiatory oflferings and sacrifices 
became intolerable to a certain section of the 
people, ^e ideas of human brotherhood, th >9 » 
aspiration? after a higher life werd really 
suppressed under the grinding wheel of sacredotal 
monitions. The children of men who explored 
the world of metaphysical speculation, in whose 
writings we find “ malferinlism, anatonism, pan- 
theism, Pyrrhonism, idealism,” who “ could boast 
of their spinozas and their Humes long before 
Alexander dreamed of crossing the Indus, from \ 
whom the Pythagorians borrowed a great part 
of their mystical philosophy, of their doctrine 
of transmigration of souls and the unlawful- 
ness of eating anifhal food ” and from whom 
“ AAstotle learned the syllogism became en- 
cumbered by rites, sacrifices and ceremonies ” and 
devoted all their attention merely to propitiatory 
I'ites to appease divine anger or gain divine 
favour. It was the mission of Bammohun to raise 
his countrymen from the degrading abyss of 
sacredotalism and to hold before them a higher 
spiritual ideal in its pristine glory. Brahlnoism 
arose as a protest against Brahmanism. It was 
an ethical rather than a religious movement. 
Bammohun’.s ideal was the elevation of ordinary 
life by a reform of morals. To rise to a know- 
ledge of God as the supvemest wisdom and the ' 
grandest achievement of the mortal man by > 
meditation and prayer is the sum and substance 
of his teaching. 

However, we need not be detained by his 
relififion in our review of the work of Bammohun 
in the field of literature. (^He translated into 
Bengali some of the systems of Hindu 
philos( 2 :)hy to lay bare the great truths of 
Hinduism, to .show that in philosophy and 
scriptures there was nothing of those orthodox 
and idolatrous modes of worships which engrossed 
the attention of all his countrymen. To 
popularise his religion Bammohunewrote several 
books in Bengali. Te make people understand 
that what he did was not exotic or an innovation*^ 
merely to bring about an unnecessary revolution 
in the ethical world, he translated many 
philosophical woi^s of the»early Hindus — works 
on which ho based the whole system of his 
ethical teaching. Like Luther he , tried fjind 
became succe.ssful in his attempts. Bammohun 
took the pen in hand in defence of the faith he 
propounded and advocated. As a result of it 
Bengali literature was amply benefited. Wheu 
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he was dissecting and anatomising^ the Hindu 
gods and goddesses, and when he was explaining 
away and criticising the orthodox opinions in 
their favour, he roused the dormant t'eeli^s of 
the Hindus, which found suitable oxEressions in 
various; writings of many learned ^n of the 
t^mo. This religious' controversy penetrated 
even the substrata of Hindu society. Bengali 
prose was wielded by both the parties and it was 
fed and rehned by the scholarly disquisitions of 
good many men of vast Erudition and culture. 
Bengali was not only becoming a language of 
power, but it also became flexible to some extent. 
' Rammohun also composed songs in p'^aise of the 
Almighty-«-soii|fs which will last as long as the 
Bengali literature endures. These songs or 
devotional hymns were sung to music by the sup> 
porters of the new faith. They are the best^ and 
the most tangible contributions of Rammohun to 
the literature of his country. IndiHerence to the 
world and worldly things, complete self-abnega- 
tion, resignation to the divine wdll, pure deistic 
teachings impregnate his devotional lyrics. His 
songs will ever be dear to the pious and the 
thouglitful. 

It is not necessary for our present purpose to 
enter into t];^e details of his eventful life. We 
have touched only what Rammohn did indirectly 
to improve Bengali literature. 

Next we come to speak of another man who, 
**by his learning and extraordinary genius, won 
a worl^-wide fame for his ethnological research in 
the yet unexplored region of Indian history and 
art. Rajendralal was born about 1822 A. D. 
and died about 1891. He was a scholar of 
exquisite taste. Htf wrote in Bengali, English 
and Sanskrit. His fertile brain produced 128 
works. He was a great •linguist. Besides 
Bengali, Sanskrit, Hindi, Persian, Urdu and 
English, he was thoroughly acquainted with 
Greek, Latin, French and German literatures. 
In 1851 Dr. Rajendralal started the Bibidhars- 
tha Sangraha^” a monthly magazine devoted to 
.art and literature. The cAticisms and articles in 
it are well-worthy of attention. 

Madan Mohun Tarkalankar, a contemporary of 
Rajendralal, was born in 1815 D. in Nudia. 
He was educated at thb SanskriMoHege, Calcutta, 
and terwards became a professor of his alma 
ma¥r. But he accepted the post of a law 
officer in the judge’s court for interpreting Hindu 
Law to the European judges. Then he was 
promoted to the post of the Deputy Magistrate. 

As long as Madair Mohuu was an oducationist, 


he served his native tongue, but with the accept- 
ance of the post of the Deputy Magistrate, he 
kicked it out from him. He was indeed a man ^ 
of extraordinary genius. He was a poet and 
good prose writer. His power of writing prose 
and poetry was wonderful. He was a staunch 
supporter of female education and when the 
Bethunc College was established, he was the first 
man to send his. two daughters to be educated 
there. Madan Mohun died in 1857. His bqpks, 
Rastarangini^ Basdbdatta and SishiqiatJt live in 
Bengali to this day. Had ho not been called 
away by the prospect of more income and 
emolument of service, he might have left price- 
less thingSL behind him to intluenco and form 
his native literature. Ho started a monthly 
magazine in which he wrote articles which 
extorted the admiration of his contemporaries by 
his eloquence, power, and force of language. 
Here was a man of wonderful talents, endowed 
with a fine scholarly acumen and intelligence — a 
man who might have shared the laurels of 
Vidyasagar as the father and regenerator of 
Bengali litemture, had he possessed sufficient self- 
control in resisting temptation of a rich and 
gorgeous life and approbation of the Government. 
Madan Mohux^vas a friend to Vidyasagar. In 
learning and intelligence both of them weie 
almost equal, but in the possession of a pure and 
stainless character, in native intrepidity, in 
integrity, consistQfioy and tenacity, and, above all, 
in philanthropy, he was far inferior to Vidya- 
sagar. Thus nothing helps a man as character. 

“ Nothing can keep you — neither fate, nor health, 
nor admirable intellect ; none can keep you, but 
rectitude only, rectitude for ever and ever,” so 
says Emerson. Madan Mohun’s immolation of 
genius at the shrime of lucre has deprived 
Bengali literature of one of her useful servants. 
The style of Madan Mohun is marked • with in- 
dividuality. It was ^randqpse. Sometimes his 
composition was weighed down with Sanskrit 
words of great length an8 sound. Sometimes it 
was marked by simplicity and purity. He could 
handle the language as he liked. He was 
undoubtedly a man of versatile genius. 

Three minor poets flourished during the first 
and second decades of the 19th century. Though 
the Yogue of poetry hkd passed, an immense 
amount of poetical work was executed during^ the 
period mentioned. These poets were Raghu- 
nandan, Krishna Kamal and Radha Mohun. They 
had (^ten poetical thoughts but they wore neither 
high, uor extraordinary, 
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“We are all subjects of king Shakespeare ” 
says Oarlyle, speaking oT English literature. 
English literature is not a republic but a 
monarchy of letters. There Shakespeare’s rule 
is supreme. But in Bengalee literature there is 
none whom we can safely install to that high 
position. It is strictly a republic where now one 
holds the supreme command and then another 
coines in. Iswar Gupta’s influence was powerful 
in * the pre- Victorian age. Iswar Ghunder 
Vidyasagar and Bankim Ghunder were res- 
pectively lords of the early and middle Victorian 
prose. Madhusudan was on the throne of the 
Mid-Victorian age. Rabindranath is at the 
head of the later and post- Victorian age both in 
the domains of prose and poetry. 

ISWAR GHUNDER GUPTA 

Though the ideal and the beautiful is the poet’s 
property, the province of his art, it is no reason 
why he should not paint also the actual, the real. 
Though he gives to “ airy nothing a local habita- 
tion and a name,” yet he is quite at liberty to add 
a touch of interest to the phases of actual life. 
Iswar Gupta was not a recluse pursuing art for 
art’s sake, indifferent to the world outside. He 
was a man keenly alive to every human interest. 
The society of his age has been faithfully mirrored 
in his poems. He had an acute ea\ and listened 
to the men around him and observed their 
manners and character with a penetrating eye. 
He had a tenacious memory which received the 
slightest impression on it and preserved it with a 
wonderful effect. This more than compensated 
the inferior quality of his education. The wider 
concerns of human society received his atfcentfbn 
as much as the more limited. He was among the 
most patriotic of poets. With a temperanjjBut 
which was out and out Rabilian was joined an 
ezquUfte sense of scholarly appreciation of what 
* is best in the writings of poets and writers who 
preceded him. His labours in the field of biogra- 
phy were most astonishing. For ten years he 
travelled from place to place to collect any inform- 
ation regarding the life and work of poets one 
after another, and published them in his renowned 
weekly the “ Provakar.’’ His quips and pranks, 
his witty remarks on the manners and customs 
of the society, everything of him may die, but his 
reputation as a biographer of ancient poets will 
ever endure. He was a ready pen map and 
handled various subjects. Politics, sociology, 
religion, literature, character- painting nothing 
escaped his attention and he wrote voluminously 
on these. But they are thrown into the back- 
f rooud before the mighty Hyrculiau labour be 


underwent, and the success be achieved 'and the 
ability he had shown in compiling the life and 
works of ancient poets of , Bengal, whose names 
would have been by this time thrown into the 
darkness of oblivion but for his sympathetic and 
timely attrition to recover those minds of olc^. 
This proves his love for the literature of •his own 
country and the labour to which he exposed 
himself was a labour of love. 

Iswar Gupta was born in 1811 A. D. in a 
Baidya family of Eancharapara. His father’s 
name was Harinarain tfupta. At the, age of ten 
Iswar Ghunder lost his mother and lived more 
frequently with his maternal uncle at Jarasanko , 
in Galcutta. He was naughty ^nd inattentive^ 
in his boyhood. He had no knowledge *of English 
and had a mere smattering of Bengali. He “ had 
begun to write verse before he well knew what 
metre was.” In his earliest childhood he lisped 
like Pope, in verse. He was a born poet. Even 
at the age of twelve, he composed songs for the 
Kavi wallas. About 1830 he started his well- 
known “ Sambad Provakar ” with the help of 
Jogendra Mohun Tagore. His versatile genius 
shone bright and glorious in that paper. He 
wrote on religion, society and various ^ other 
subjects, but his special gift was in satire, in 
sarcastic remarks on the manners and customs of 
the society in Rabilian fashion. He was the 
first to introduce a new element into poetry — 
laughter, the best of all,, tonics for ^ the system. 
Alter a short existence for only two }ears, the. 
“ Provakar ” died and was again revived after 
four years and was published thrice in the week. 
In 1839 it was turned into a daily but from 
1852 It became a monthly. All men of culture 
and learning of the time subscribed the “ Prova- 
kar.” in 1846 and 1847 Iswar Gupta started 
the “ Pashandu P|^n ” and the “ Sadhu Rajan 
respectively. Besides many essays and poems, 
he wrote several books and collected the lives and 
lost works of ancient poets. 

iswar Gupta was a man of pleasant words. 
He was sociable and all sought • his company. 
His “ hospitable door ”i^as always open and he 
did “ the honours of all Bengal to his guests.* 
He was friendly and amicable. He* was s^ mpaiiie- 
tic and kindly. He felt deeply and*' thought 
deeply. He^laitgJ^ed and excited laughter. He 
was not coarse or obscene. He was not boistero^ 
nor blustering. He was good and kind ,find 
gentle. He cuuld not bear tyranny, or extra- 
vagance -of social custom or innovation of out- 
landish manners. He took tlie cudgel m hand 
and chastised his countrymeui He was a yowe^r- 
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ful wit abd his weapon was most elective, lie 
was a social reformer and performed his task ably 
and credkably. In spite of scanty scholastic 
training, he made himself a man of wide culture 
and was far superior to his contemporaries. He 
studied the contemporary society andkfelt a deep 
intellectual pleasure in it. He drew fr^ly on the 
stipres of his memory. Humour, satire, fun, 
pathos, keen observation, in fact the gifts of a 

* poet as well as those of a master of prose have 
combined in him. There 4s no exaggeration, no 
abnormality. There is no air of unreality. There 
is no sign of self-deception or hypocrisy. He was 
a delineator of manners,, not a painter of men. 
On account of j^is intrinsic merits and realism. 
Is war Gupta I’emains as yet the chronicler of the 
manners and customs of the then society. By 
exposing the eccentricities and extravagances 
of the people around with the saving grace of 
humour, he* made their fruits palpable to their 
own eyes. By causing their laughter with the 
oddities then prevailing among^them, he showed 
them in which direction their faults lay, and as he 
was sympathetic and felt for them we distinctly 
mark an under-current of sadness in his poems. 

• His mkth and humour have a tinge of sadness. He 
is never repellent, nor sordid. His poems are the 
quintessence of wholesome fun, of acuteness 
mingled with simplicity. 


Bengali prose of tb,e period is represented by 
Tarasankar. The translations of Kadambari and 
Basselas are his chief works. Kadambari was » 
regarded as presenting a model of style by the 
old orthodox Sanskrit scholars. The best test of 
one’s learning was a clear apprehension of the 
meaning of its sentences. The style wears a 
San<;kritic garb. It is heavy ai d sententious. 

The composition is wordy. It is not flexible. 
But it has a beauty of its own which has preserv- 
ed it as one of the classics of our language. * To 
read this book we have to strain our patience. A 
classical air pervades throughout. Sometimes the 
style is pleasing but it is never touching. In a 
word, it has no life. It is merely a vehicle of pom- 
pous expression. Sententiousness clings to all its 
periods. It is pedantic, heavy, and monotonous. 

The Bengali prose style was not yet developed. 

It was no better than Sanskrit stripped ofl' the 
inflexions. A purely classical style with its 
solemn rigidity and inflexibility is not required, 
for a heavy panoply is not well-suited for cons- 
tant use. The texture should be fine to give one 
facility for the freedom of movements of limbs. 
So it was not yet fit for practical use. It was re- 
served for Iswar Ohunder Vidyasagar and Akshay 
Kumar Dutt to^ake necessary improvement. 


PROF, KARVE: A GREAT SOCIAL WORKER* 

■ •■■A 

* BY HON’BLE PROF. E. P. PASANJPYE 


widows’ uomb 

ILL 1900 Mr.^Karve remained Secretary 
of the Widow Marriage Association and 
then his place was taken by Prof. 
Bhate. He had already begun to 
work seriously in another direction. He had 
already found that the great dililculty in the 
advancement of widow marriage was how to per- 
suade people t^ take the step. It is education 
alone that can occasionally give one the strength 
4o oppose the tyfanny of custom and the supposed 
binding of religion. Mr. Karve saw from his 
experience that there is not much likelihood of 

* By the courtesy of rtof. Pararl^ye ave are able 
ci.to^ive^ succinct account of Prof. Karve *s work in 
conpgction wjth the two institutions with which his 
name is intimately associated: the Widows* Home 
and the Women’s University. For a detailed account 
of his life and life-work the reader is referred to the 
sketch recently published in the “ Biographies of Enii- 
neat Indiane," pd. LS*] 


the CM use of widow remarriage progressing by 
itself; but he also saw that while there was 
considerable reluctance in many quarters to take 
a sitep against) what was considered to be a funda- 
mental principle of religion, there w'as all the 
same a considerable amount of sympathy with 
the lot of widows an^ that* earnest eflurts in 
this direction are likely tojprove immediately suc- 
cessful. Of course the obvious means for better- 
ing their lot was education. It was easy to 
persuade people to allow their widowed daughters 
or sisters to be educated and thus bring some ray 
of light into their hapless existence. Intellec- 
tual sympathy with widow m rriage is likely to 
result in action only rarely, but sympathy with 
the cause of their education may be iuj mediately 
reduced to action without rendering one liable 
to suffer great personal difficulties. Again a 
promising effort in the cause of the education of 
widow% was frustrated in the case of 
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Bamabai’s Sharada Sadan! At the height of 
the agitation against the Sadan in 1893, many 
talked uf starting an indigenous institution of a 
similar kind; but the talk came to nothing 
as Mr. Karve was not then ready for the work. 

Mr. Karve in 1895 thought of starting a 
Widows’ Home under the auspices of the Widow 
Marriage Association but he soon felt that the 
home would start with an initial prejudice if 
be^un in this manner and hence he determined 
to start it independently. Nevertheless ho 
realised that his having married a widow is sure 
to create some prejudice against it and he deter- 
mined to live it down. The widow marriage 
association appreciated his point of view and the 
little sum collected at first for a new home was 
handed over to him for the use of his indepen- 
dent eflbrt. Feeling however that before he 
appealed for public assistance he must 
prove his own zeal in the cause, he gave his own 
savings of Bs. 1 ,000 to the cause in the beginning 
and with the assistance given by a friend he 
started with two widows. A separate mstitutioii 
was out of question at the time, so he put them 
in the Female High School Boarding 
House and paid their expenses out of these 
amounts. He published a letter about it in the 
Sudluirak and on the 18th Juno 1896 the 
Widows’ Home Association was started with Dr. 
B. Q. Bhandarkar as President and Mr. Karve as 
Secretary. The report presefited to members on 
24th January 1897 contains the following : ^*Mr. 
D. K. Karve toured for about two months and 
visited Thana, Bombay, Baroda, Ahmedabad, 
Akola and Amraoti to secure support for the 
institution. Besides he also attempted to secure 
help ID Poona itself. There are at present seven 
pupils who are learning under its auspices. The 
balance to the ci*edit of the association is 
Bs. 3,220-14-11.” 

Such were the humble beginnings of the insti- 
tution. Next year he^thought of having a home 
— ^however humble — for the institution. But he 
determined not to touch the balance in hand but 
to secure fresh funds for it. " If he could not 
get enough money— about Bs. 5,000 was 
all he wanted — he resolved to pledge his own 
life insurance policy for it. After a short time 
he changed his plan slightly and hired a house 
*in Poona for it but he carried out the idea of 
handing over his insurance policy of Ks. 5,000 to 
the institution and this has been appearing till 
now anonymously in the reports vf the 
ios^tutioD, 


Mr. Karve realised from the first that an 
institution like the Widows’ Home ought not to 
remain permanently under the superintendence of 
a mere man and he was always trying to interest 
some ladies in the management and if possible, to 
get them fto volunteer for the work. After two 
or three years his attempts began to succeejd. 
The first lady to join him was Mrs. Parvatil^i 
Athavale, a younger sister of his second wife. He • 
put her in the Poonar Female Training College, 
and when she qualified as a teacher in 1902 he 
made her the superintendent. Mrs. Parvatibai is 
an energetic lady of great determination. She 
soon got full control of the internal management 
and used also to do a- good deal* of the teaching 
work. A yeai* afterwards he enlisted Mrs. 
A^enubai Namjoshi and Mrs Kashibai Devadhar, of 
wbeyn the former — a cousin of the late Principal 
Agarkar-- was a Bombay Matriculate and the latter 
an F.A. of the Madras University. These were 
thus better qualified for teaching and one of them 
was made the superintendent of the school. Mrs. 
Athavale and Mrs. Namjoshi are still active mem- 
bers of the Home and its sister institution ; Mrs. 
Devadhar resigned in 1912 from some difference 
of opinion. In 1917 Miss Krishnabai Thakur, m.a., 
(Mrs. Thakur) also joined the institution and 
WHS headmistress of its school but resigned after 
her marriage. 

The Home has had. very gratifying support > 
from all classes. Many have been giving liberr^ 
annual donations and several have given large 
contributions. But beyond all this it has edu- 
cated the public to their responsibility towards 
widows. The home is now a regular sight which 
every visitor to Poona must go to see and the 
little known village of Hingne Budruk is more 
famous than ma^y towns of much largo size. 

The home stands for an idea. It does not 
aim at denationalising Indian women. The girls 
are required to do a part of the domestic 
duties in their colony. They are not taught 
to look upon domestic work** like cooking, 
washing and grindihg as ben«^ath an educate^ 
woman. Every day they are collected together 
in their Gita Hall — presented by the late 
Mr. G. B. Dej^al — and go through some sacred 
texts. rTbo us'&Til religioiis observances' like fasts, 
etc., are not forbidden. Even as regards the. 
tonsure of widows, those who prefer it are rllow- 
ed to continue their usual custom though in this 
matter public opinion in towns is changing 
rapidly. Needlework is taught, but hand-loom 
weaving which \yas introduced as an experiment 
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for a few years has been given up, since it is not 
economically paying and the girls do not come 
from classes that take Wndly to tho work. The 
course of studies was till recently the usual 
course for primary and high schools ^d is now 

• that laid .down by the Indian Women s'ftniversity. 

Fromibhe very commencement the work of 
Ml*. Karve was very delicate; similar work by 
some other leaders has been tho occasion of libel 

• suits. But hardly a breath of scandal has blown 
over Mr. Karve’s work. xRe great confidence that 
the public have in him is shown by nothing so 
much as by this negative fact. 

To quote Mr. Karve, ** the greatest benefit that 

• has come frgm the home is the germ of hope that 
has been created in the hearts of widows them- 
selves. The object of the home is to infuse con- 
fidence into widows from those Hindu castes Uiat 
do not usually allow remarriage and to snow 
them that education puts into the hands of 
young widows a means of im proving their minds, 
making them self* dependent and enabling 
them to make good u«e of their lives by working 
for a public ciiuse ; and these objects are being 
fairly well realised 

THE MAHILA-VIDYALAYA 

Almost from the beginning of the Widows’ 
Home, Mr, Karve used to get occasional applica- 
tions, from the guardians of unmarried girls for 
admissions to it and some such girls were, and 
*are still being, admitted.* Many guardians of 
young grls felt that it would be very good^ for 
their girls to receive cheap education in a Hindu 
atmosphere and in Hindu middle class surround- 
ings- Mr Karve, therefore, began to think of 
starting an institution for unmarried and 
married girls only. * As in the cfise of the 
Widows’ Home he started with small begin- 
nings. First of all he opened* a small |jostel 
for them in the city and sent those girls to learn 
either in the Female Hiffh School or the New 
English School — the latter being a school for boys. 
After some time some classes wore opened in 
connection with the hostek that was started and 
qply the girls the higher classes were sent to 
other schools. ^ • 

In 191^ there were about 90 girls in this 
school called 'the Mahila-VidyaU^a and the 
number was continnfflly incri^sinja^ In the 
ixJneanwhTle Mr. Karve had formed .another plan 
abou^ the organisation of the school which had 
taken shape. From the very beginning his idea was 
to train ladies to take up this work of the 
uplifting of women and he had sequred three or 
^our ladies for ^he Widows’ Home, But they 


were not joining in as great numbers as he 
desired. In our country real sacrifice is appreciated 
by everybody and Mr. Karve desired to give this 
instinct for sacrifice a new form. The Servants 
of India. Society started by Mr. Qokhale, the 
members of which sacrifice their lives for the 
country’s good and are prepared for any public 
work that has to be done, gave him hints about 
the details of the organisation. This organisa- 
tion he called the Aishl'ama-Karma Afath “tjie 
hermitage for sefless work.” The members 
were to sacrifice their whole lives to it and to do 
any work that may be given to them. All members 
old and young, men and women were of equal 
weight. To learn humility they were required 
to beg from house to house in the beginning and 
in this manner to provide funds for their work. 

On the 4th November 1908 Mr. Karve and 
two others took the following vows ; In the 
name of the Creator and Sustainer of the 
Universe, I hereby dedicate myself to the Indian 
Ladies’ Mission that ia to be started to conduct 
institutions like the Widows^ Home, the Mahila- 
Vidyalaya and other similar ones. Hencefor- 
ward I have no claim over my own existence. 
Tlie association may make any use it likes of 
me. I agree M any arrangement that may be 
made for my own and ray family’s maintenance.” 
Two other gentlemen with their wives soon joined 
this math, Mrs. Parvatibai Athavale and her son 
who was a studen^ in the Fergusson College 
also agreed to join it, the latter to actually begin 
to work in^t after he completed his education. 
Soii^ other young girls — pupils of the home — 
also agreed to come in after the completion 
of their education. In this way the math 
consisted of about a dozen persons. Almost in 
the very beginning they prepared to take tbc^bold 
step of building a home for the Vidyalaya which 
was the first institution to be managed by it. 

They had no funds to start ' with. But 
they made plans for building of about forty- 
thousand and immediately commenced the build- 
ing operations borrowing money on their own 
personal security. Luckily the trustees of 
the late N. M. Wadia came to their help 
and contributed a goodly portion of the 
expense. Some money was raised by public 
subscriptions, but till recently, there was a 
debt o^a few thousand rupees still left outstand- 
ing. The building was built in close proximity 
to the Widows’ Home on a piece of land bought 
for the purpose, the members of the math ex- 
pectingbto be asked to take over the management 
of the Home some time o;* other and Mr. Ka^VQ 
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being of course the common originator of both. 
The builfling can now accommodate about a 
hundred pupils. 

The close proximity of the Widows’ Home and 
the MahUa- VidycHaya end the two associa- 
tions which managed them with some com- 
mon members and some devoted to only one 
of the two objects soon led to difficulties. 
For reasons which it is unnecessary to detail here 
tlfe three institutions — the Widows’ Home, the 
MahUa-Vidyalaya and the Math — were amalga- 
mated into a single institution called Mahilash- 
rama. 

THE INDIAN WOMBN’s UNIVEESITY 

Mr. Karve’s work has not stopped with the 
secure establishment of the joint school just 
mentioned. For many years the vision of an 
Indian Women’s University as the final form of 
his effects at Hingne was before his eyes. Three 
or four years ago he came across an account of 
the foundation of the University for Women in 
Japan and he determined to follow the example. 
He made his ideas public in his presidential 
address at the National Social Conference in 
Bombay in 1915. He immediately set to work 
to enlist public support. MflSfv ridiculed the 
idea as he had no money witn him. But Mr. 
Karve had faith. He toured round the country 
explaining his idea and secured a considerable 
amount of support. Finally^ the Senate of the 
University was formed in April 1916 and the 
University was launched into existei\pe. 

Some think that the name of a University is 
too grandiloquent for the small beginning that 
has been made. But many other institutions 
with the same name have started with similar 
humble dimensions. There is no doubt that the 
need for such a university is patent. The 
university is independent of Government aid or 
recognition and it can afford to do so as the 
alumni do not as a 1*016 expect to go in for 
Government service • or enter the recognised 
professions. But the need of well educatf>d 
women in all walks of life is so great that they 
will be welcome everywhere whatever the actual 
stamp they bear. This independence of Govern- 
ment control has enabled this University to make 
a very important educational experiment. One 
of its fundamental principles is that* all its 
• e*ducation is to be imparted through the verna- 
culars, though English rightly is given an 
important place as a second language. At present 
only the Marathi branch is existing but the 
framework of the University is capable of bearing 
b«fti«hes teaching through any other Indian 


language. Again the courses of studies are so 
adjusted as to fit the special needs of women. 
Thus in all examinations domestic science is a 
compulso^ subject with the courses properly 
graduate/^ History is compulsory, the courses * 
culminating in the study of sociology. English 
and the Vernaculars are given the greateit 
prominence. The graduates’ course extends over^ 
three years after the entrance examination so 
that clever girls can elpect to pass through the 
whole course by the time they are eighteen, though 
it is fully expected that their intellectual attain- 
ments will not be less than that of an ordinary 
graduate of the universities. Tke University has • 
also just begun a regular Training College 
branch, as they have the great advantage of 
learning every thing through their vernacular. 

the constitution and organisation pf the Univer- 
sity is quite distinct from the other institutions 
at Hingne. The .Hindu Widows’ Home Associa- 
tion has started a college called the mahila^ 
paihaahala which teaches for the University 
examinations. The idea is to leave open the 
possibility of affiliating similar institutions in 
other parts of India. The funds of the *^^two are* 
altogether separate though the senate votes 
grants to the Pathashala, as need arises, to enable 
it to make provision for the higher teaching. 
The senate of the University consists of sixty 
fellows who are elected by six different cons- 
tituencies. A number (15) is elected by tho 
associations whose colleges are affiliated, 
twenty five are elected in certain proportions by 
the patrons who have paid Rs. 1,000 and by the 
electorate of graduates who have contributed 
Rs. 300 in one sum or pa^ an annual subscrip- 
tion of Rs. 10, fifteen are elected by other 
sympathisers and by the electorate of women and 
five are co-opted by the senate itself. Thd 
fellows are to hold office for five years and then 
retire, though remaining eligible for re-election. 
The Chancellor and other officers are elected by the 
senate at its annual meeting in JiAie. The present 
Chancellor is Dr. Sif Ramakrj^hna Bhandarkar 
and the Vice-Chancellor the Hon. Principal 
R. P. Paranjpye. Mr. Karve is tho organiser of 
the Universitjv and does everything to make the 
scheme pc^pulhie. The funds of the University 
amount at present to about seventy-five thousan4* 
This year (1918) eight girls passed, the en|;rance 
examination, six the first 3 'ear examination and 
three the second year examination. The Univer- 
sity is a unique organisation and the whole of India 
will be benefited by the success of the experiment, 



DEFECTS IN OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 

BY MR. M. K. GARDHI* 


E have considered the question of the 
media of instruction, of th^ :na.tional 
language, and ihereanent of the place 
that English should occup 3 ^ We have 
• now to consider whether there are any defects 
in the scheme of eduction imparted in our 
schools and colleges. ' 

There is no difference of opinion in this matter. 
The Government and the public opinion alike have 
condemned the present 8;^tem. But there are 
wide differences fus to what should be omitted and 
what should be adopted. I am not equipped for 
an examinhtidn of these differences but I shall 
have the temerity to submit to this Oonfer^nce 
my thoughts*on the modern system of education. 

Education cannot be said to fall within my 
province. I have, thei^fore, senne hesitation in 
dwelling upon it. I am myself ever prepared to 
put down and be impatient of those men and 
women who travelling outside their provinces 
• discouBse upon those for which they are not 
fitted. It is but meet that a lawyer should 
resent the attempt, of a physician to discourse 
upon law. l^or has a man who has no experience 
of educational matters any right to offer criticism 
. thereon. It is, therefore^ necessary for me to 
priefiy mention my qualifications. 

I began to think about the modern system of 
education 25 years ago. The training of my 
children and those of my brothers and sisters 
came into my hands. Bealising the defects of 
the system obtain!^ in our schools, I began 
experiments oh my own children. 1 even moved 
them from place to place. I tried to educate 
them myself. My discontent remained the* same 
even when I went to South Africa. Oircum- 
stances compelled me to think still more deeply. 
For a long time 1 had the management of the 
Indian Educa^onal Association of Natal in my 
handd. My boys have *qot received a public 
imhool training. *My eldest sem witnessed the 
vicissitudes that* I have passed through. Having 
despaired ef me, he joined educational institutions 
in AhmedabaJ. It ha^ not appe^ed to me that 
he has gained lOuch thereby. If is •my Mief 
’ that those whom I have kept away from public 
schools have* lost nothing, but have received good 
training. I have noticed defects in that training. 
They were inevitable. The boys began to be 

* Concluding portion bf the address to the Guzerat 
EducationahConference . 
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brought up in the initial stages of my experi- 
mentSji and whilst the different links belong to 
the same chain that was hammered into shape 
from time to time, the boys had to pass through 
these different stages. At the time of the Passive 
Besistance struggle, over fifty boys were being 
educated under me. The constitution of the 
school w^s largely shaped by me. It was ua- 
connected with any other institution or with the 
Government standard. I am conducting a 
similar experiment here. A national institution 
has been in'' existence for the last five months 
and has received the blessings of Prof. Dhruva 
and other learned men of Gujarat. The ex- 
Professor Shall of the Gujarat College is its 
Principal. He has been trained under Prof. 
Gajjar. He has as his co* workers other lovers of 
Gujarati. I am chiefly responsible for the scheme 
of this institution. But all the teachers con- 
_ nected with it have approved of it and they have 
dedicated their lives to the work, receiving only 
maintenance money. Owing to circumstances 
beyond my cont|Kl, 1 am unable jpersofiaBy to 
take part in the tuition, but my heart is ever in 
it. My experiment, therefore, though it is ail 
that of an amateur, is not devoid of thought and 
1 ask you to bear it#n mind while jfou. consider 
my criticism of modern education. 

I have alVays felt that the scheme of education 
in India has taken no account of the family 
system. It was perhaps natural that in framing 
it, oqy wants were not thought of. Macaulay 
treated our literature with contempt, and con- 
sidered us a superstitious people. The fnSners 
of the educational policy were mostly ignorant of 
our religion, some even deemed it to be irfeligion. 
The scriptures were believed to be a bundle of 
sujperstitions, our civilisation was considered to 
be full of defects. We being a fallen nation, it 
was assumed that our organisation must be 
peculiarly defective and so notwithstanding pure 
intentions a faulty structure was raised. For 
building a new sdieme the framers naturally took 
count of the nearest 'conditions. ^Die €k>vernors 
would grant the help of the lawyers, physidais, 
clerks. We would want the new knowledge.^ 
These ideas controlled the scheme^ Text- books 
were, therefore, prepared in utter disregard of 
our sodal system, and according to an English 
proverb, the cari« was put before the horse. 
Malabari has stated tliat if we want to tea^our 
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children History end Geography we must first 
give them a knowledge of the Geography of the 
home. I remember that it was my lot to have to 
memorise the English counties. And a subject 
which is deeply interesting was rendered dry as 
dust for me. In history there* was nothing to 
enthral my attention. It ought to be a means to 
fire the patriotic spirit of young lads. I found 
no cause for patriotism in learning history in our 
schools. 1 had to imbibe it from other books. 

In the teaching of Arithmetic and kindred 
subjects, indigenous methods have" receifed Httle- 
or no attention. They have been almost aban- 
doned and we have lost the cunning of our 
forefathers which they possessed in mental 
arithmetic. 

The teaching of science is dry. Pupils can 
make no practical use of it. Astronomy which 
can be taught by observing the sky is given to 
the pupils from text*books. 1 have not known a 
scholar being able to analyse a drop of water, 
after leaving school. 

It is no exaggeration to .say that the teaching 
of Hygiene is a farce. We do not know at the 
end of 60 years* training how to save ourselves 
from plague and such other diseases. It is in 
our opinion the greatest refiA:tion upon our 
educational system that our doctors have not 
been able to rid the country of these diseases. 
I have visited hundreds of homes but have hardly 
seen a house in which rules^ of hygiene were 
observed. I doubt very much if our graduates 
know how to treat snakebites, etc. Had* our doctors 
been able to receive their training in medicide in 
their childhood they would not occupy the 
pitiable position that they do. This is a terrible 
result of our educational system. All the other 
parts of the world have been able to banish 
plague from their midst. Here it has found a 
home and thousands die befor4 their time, and if 
it be pleaded that* poveiijty is the cause, the 
Department of E location has to answer why 
thel'e should bo any poverty after 60 years of 
education. 

We might now consider the subjects which are 
altogether neglected. Oharacter should be the 
chief aim of education. It p^ses my compre- 
hension how it can be built without religion. We 
shall soon find out that* we are neither heye nor 
thsre. It is not possible for me to dilate on this 
'delicate subject. I have met hundreds of teach- 
ers. They have related their experiences with 
a sigh. Tins Conference has to give deep thought 
to it. If the scholars lost their characber? they 
would have lost everything, j" ^ 


In this country 85 to 90 per cent, of the popu- 
lation is engaged in agrisultural pursuits. We 
can, therefore, never know too much of agricul- 
ture. But there is no place for agricultural 
training ^en in our High Schools. A catastrophe 
like this is possible only in India. The* art of 
hand weaving ia fast dying. It was the agri- 
culturist’s occupation during his leisure. There 
is no provision for the teaching of that art in our 
syllabus. Our education simply produces a 
political class, and even a goldsmith, blacksmith 
or a 8hoem.aker who is entrapped in our schools 
ia turned out a political. We should surely 
desire that all should receive « what is good 
education. But if all at the end of their 
education in our schools and colleges, become 
politicals ? — 

Inhere is no provision for military training. It 
is no matter of gi'eat grief to me. 1 have con- 
sidered it a boon received by chance, but the 
nation wants to know the use of arms. And 
those who want to, should have the opportunity. 
The matter, however, seems to have been clean 
forgotten. 

Music has found no place. We have lost all 
notion of what a tremendous efiect it has on 
men. Had we known it, we would ^have strained 
every nerve to make our children learn the art. 
The Yedic chant seems to recognise its effect. 
Sweet music calms the fever of the^ soul. Often 
we notice disturbances in largely attended 
meetings. The sound of some national * rhyme 
rising in tune from a thousand breasts can easily 
still such disturbances. It is no insignificant 
matter to have our children singing with one 
voice soul- stirring, vitalising national songs, That 
sailors and other labouring classes go through 
their heavy task, to the tune of some rhythmic 
expression is an instance of the power of music. 
I have known English friends forgetting their 
cold by rolling out some of their favourite tunes. 
The singing of dramatic songs, anyhow, without 
reference te timeliness and thumping on har- 
moniums and conccrtvihs harm our children. If 
they were to receive methodical musical training, 
they would not waste their time singing so called 
songs out of tune. Boys will abho;; questionable 
songs even as L good musician will never sing out 
of tune and out of season. Music is a factorpn 
national awakening, and it should ^be pro^ided^ 
for. The opinion of Dr. Ananda Coomaraswami 
on this subject is worthy of study. 

Gymnastics and body-training in general have 
bad no serious attention gi^en to them. Tennis, 
cricket and football have replaced national games. 
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The former, it may be admitted, are games full of 
interest, but if everything western had not 
captivated us, we should not have abandoned 
equally interesting but inexpensive national 
games, such as Gedid^jido, Moi dandia^ Khokho^ 
Magmatli, Nadtutu, Kharopat, Navnagik^ Sat tali 
and so on. Our gymnastics which exercise 
efery limb of the body and our Kmti grounds 
have almost disappeared. If anything western is 
worthy of being copied it is certainly the western 
drill. An English friend rightly remarked that 
we did not know how to walk. We have no 
notion of marching in step in large bodies. We 
are not trained to march poiselessly, in an 
orderly m^nnef in step, in twos or fours, in 
directions varying from time to time. Nor need 
it be supposed that drilling is useful for military 
purposes only. It is required for many act^ of 
benevelence,«e.g., there is a fire drill, there is a 
drill for helping the drowned to come to life, and 
there is a stretcher drill. Thus it is necessary to 
introduce in our schools national games, national 
gymnastics and the western drill. 

Female education fares no better than male 
education. In framing the scheme of female 
education, no thought has been given to the 
Indian conception of relationship between hus- 
band and wife, and the place an Indian woman 
occupies in society. 

Much of the primary education may be common 
' to both the sexes. But beyond that there is 
little that is common. Nature hns made the two 
diiierent, and a distinction is necessary in framing 
a scheme of education for the two sexes. Both 
are equal, but the sphere of work is defined for 
each. Woman has the right to the queenship of 
the home. Man is ^he controller of outside 
management. He is the bread-winner, woman 
husbands the resources of the fafnily and distri- 
butes them. Woman is her infants’ nurse, she 
is its maker, on her depends the child’s character, 
she is the child’s first teacher, thus she is the 
mother of the nation. Man is not its father. 
After a time the father’s iiifluence over his son 
begins to wane. # The mothbr never allows it to 
slip away from ^herself. Even when we reach 
manhood we play like children with our mothers. 
We are unable to retain that relationship with 
our fathers. If then the vocation of 4he two are 
,naburahy and properly distinct, there^ is no 
occasion to arrange for an independent e.arnfng 
of livelihood by women in general. Where 
women are obliged to be telegraphists, typists and 
compositors, there is a break in well-ordered 
Bocietiy. A nation that has adopted sutih a 


scheme has, in my ophiion, come to the end of 
its resources, and has begun to live on its 
capital. 

Thus it is wrong on the one hand to keep our 
women in a state of ignorance and degradation. 
It is a sign of weakness and it is t^Tannical to 
impose men’s work on her. After co-education 
for some years, a different scheme for girls is 
necessary. They ought to have a knowledge of 
the management of the home, of regulating the 
life during the child-bearing period and the up- 
bringing of children, etc. To formulate such a 
scheme is a difficult task. This is a new subject 
in the department of education. In order to 
explore the unbeaten track, women of character 
and learning and men of experience should be 
entrusted with the task of devising a scheme of 
female education. Such a committee will try to 
devise means for the education of our girls. But 
we have numerous girls who are married during 
girlhood. The number is increasing. These 
girls disappear from the education stage after 
marriage. I venture to copy below the views I 
have expressed on this phase of female education 
in my preface to the first number of the Bhaginee 
Samaj series : 

“The proviso of education for unmarried 
girls does not solve the problem of female 
education. Thousands of girls at the age 
of 12 become victims of 8hild-marriage and dis- 
appear from view.^ They become mothers ! So 
long as we have not got rid of this cruel wrong, 
husbands will have to become their wives’ teach- 
ersji In the fitness of husbands for this task lies 
high hope for the nation. All endeavour for the 
national uplift is vain so long as instead of 
becofhing our companions, our better halves and 
partneriB in our joys and sorrows, our ^ives 
remaip our cooks and objects of our lust. Some 
treat i^eir wives as if tfiey were beasts^ Some 
Sanskrit texts and a celebrated verse of Tulsidas 
ai^e responsible for this deplorable state of things. 
Tulsidas has said that bealts, fools, shoodras and 
women, are fit to receive bodily punishment. I 
am a devotee of Tulsidas. But my worship is 
not blind. Either the couplet is apocryphal, or 
Tulsidiis following the popular current has 
thoughtlessly written it oil*. With reference to 
Sanskrit expressions, we are haunted by the 
superstitious belief that everything Sanskrit .is 
scriptural I It is our duty to purge ourselves of 
the superstition and uproot the hahlt oJ con- 
sidering women as our inferiors. There is 
another body of men who in pursuit of their 
pai^iOns defcofr^te th^ir wives from pbric^ io 
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period during twenty-four, &ours even as we 
decorate our idols. We must shake ourselves 
free of this idolatry. Then at last they will 
be what Uma was to Shankara, Sita to Hama, 
Damayanti ta Nala, they will be our companions^ 
they will discourse with us on equal terms, they 
will appreciate our sentiments, they will nurse 
them, they would by their marvellous intuitive 
powers understand our business worries as by 
magic, share them with us and give us the 
soothing peace of the home. Then but not till 
then is our regeneration possible. To attain to 
that lofty status through girl-schools is highly 
improbable for a long time. So long as we are 
destined to groan under the shackles of child- 
marriages, sp long will husbands have to become 
teachers of their child- wives. It is not tuition in 
the alphabet only that is here contemplated. Step 
by step they have to be initiated in political and 
sodai subjects and literary training is not indis- 
pensable for imparting such knowledge to them. 
Husbands who aspire after the position of 
teachers will have to alter their conduct towards 
their wives. If husbands were to observe Brahma- 
charya so long as their wives have not reached 
maturity and are receiving their education under 
them had we not been paralysed^ by inertia, wo 
would never impose the burden " of motherhood 
upon a girl of 12 or 15 . We would shudder even 
to <--bink of any such posdbility. 

*‘It is well that classes are ^opened for married 
women and that lectures are given for them. 
Those who are engaged in this kind o[ activities 
are entitled to credit. But it appears that 
until husbands discharge the duty incumbent 
on them, we are not likely to obtain great results. 
Upon reflection this would appear to be a <5elf- 
evident truth.” p 

Wherever we look, we observe imposing 
structurps upon weak foundation. ThpS^ who 
are selected as teachers for primary schools 
may, for the sake of courtesy, be so called. Jn 
reality, however, it » an abuse of terms to 
call such men teachers. A scholar’s childhood 
is the most important period of life. Know- 
ledge received during that ^period is never 
forgotten. And it is during this period that 
they are helped the least, and they are shoved 
into any so-called school. ^ 

In my opinion if in this country instead of 
devoting our pocuniary resources to ornamenting 
our schools and colleges beyond the capacity of 
this poor country, we were to devote them to 
imparting primary education under teachevs who 
^e well trained, upright and sobered by age, in 


hygienic conditions, we should in a short time 
have tangible results. Even if the salaries of 
the teachers in primary schools were doubled, we 
could not obtain the desired results. Paltry 
changes are not enough to secure important results. 

It is necessary to alter the framework of primai^ 
education. I know that this is a difficult 
subject. There are many pitfalls ahead, but its 
solution ^ught not to be beyond the power of the . 
Gujarat l^ucation League. It ought, perhaps, to 
be stated that there is no intention here of finding 
fault with primairy school teachers individually. 
That they are able beyond their capacity to show 
us results, is a proof of the stability of our grand 
civilisation. If the same teachers we^'e properly 
fitted and encouraged, they could show us 
uudreEmt of results. 

It is, perhaps, improper for me to say anything 
aboiR the question of compulsory education. My 
experience is limited. I find it hard to reconcile , 
myself to any compulsion being imposed on the 
nation. The thought, therefore, of putting an 
additional burden in the shape of compulsory 
education worries me. It appears to be more in 
keeping with the times to experiment in free and 
voluntary education. Until we have come out 
of the compulsion stage as the rule of life, to 
make education compulsory seems to me to be 
fraught with many dangers. The experience 
gained by the Baroda Government may help us in 
considering this subject. The results of my 
examination of the Baroda system have been 
so far unfavourable. But no weight can be 
attached to them as my examination was wholly 
superficial. I take it for granted that the « 
delegates assembled hei'e will be able to throw 
helpful light on the subject* 

It is certain that the golden way to remove 
the defects ennumerated by me is not through 
petitioning. Great changes are not suddenly 
made by Governments. Such enterprises are pos- 
sible only by the initiative uf the leaders of a 
nation. Under the British Constitution voluntary 
national effort has a recognised place. Ages will 
pass away before w8 achieve our aims, if wn 
depended solely upon Government initiative. As 
in England so in India, wo have to le^d the way 
for the Govq^ment by making experiments 
6urselves. c Th^e who de^ct shortcomings in our 
educational system can make the Government^ 
remove them by themselves making experiments 
and showing the way. Numerous private institu- 
tions should be established in order to bring about 
such a consummation. J.'here is one big 
obstacle in our path. We are enamoiu'^ o{ 
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'degrees.’ The very life seems to hang upoo 
passing an examination and obtaining a degree. 
It sucks the nation’s blood. We forget that 
*degrees’ are required only by candidates for 
Government service. But Government service is 
nDt a foundation for national life.^ We see, 
moreover, that wealth can be acquired without 
Government service. Educated men can, by their 
enterprise, acquire wealth even as illiterate men 
do by their cleverness, ^f the educated class 
became free from the ^ paralysing fear of their 
unfitness for business, they should surely have as 
much*capacity as the illiterate class. If, there- 
fore, we become free from the bondage of degrees,’ 
many privajie institutions could be carried on. !No 
Government can possibly take charge of the 
whole of a nation’s education. In America 
private enterprise is the predominant factor in 
education. In England numerous schools and 
colleges are conducted by private enterprise. 
They issue their own certificates. Herculean 
effort must be made in order to put national 
education on a firm foundation. Money, mind, 
body and soul must be dedicated to it. We have 
not much to learn from America. But there is 
certainly one thing which we can copy from that 
country. Great educational schemes are pro- 
pounded and managed by gigantic trusts. 
Millionaires have given of their millions to them. 
They support many a private school. These 
trusts have %ot only i/btold wealth at their 
‘ disposaj, but command also the services of able- 
bodied, patriotic and learned men, who inspect and 
protect national institutions and give financial 
assistance, where necessary. Any institution 
conforming to the conditions of these trusts is 
entitled to financial fielp. Through these trusts 
even the elderly peasant of America has brought 
to his door the results of the latest experiments 
in agriculture. Gujarat is capable of supporting 
some such scheme. It has wealth, it has learning, 
and the religious instinct has not yet died out. 
Children are thirsting for education. If we 
can but initia(!b the desired reform, we could by 
pur success command Government action. One 
act actually accomplished will be far more 
forcible t^an thousands of petitions. 

The foregoing suggestions h^e involved an 
examination of the bther twy ob^cts of the 
* Gujarjit Education League. The establishment 
of a^trust such as I have described is a continuous 
Bgitalion for the spread of education .md a 
practical step towards it. 

But to do that is like doing the onl} best* 
It could not, the^efove, be easy, $otb Gov- 


ernment and millionaires can be waken- 
ed into life only by coaxing. Tapaaya is the 
only means to do it. It is the first and the best 
step in religion. And 1 assume that the" Gujarat 
E lucation League is an incarnation of I'apaayat 
Money will be showered upon the league when its 
secretaries and members are found to be embodi- 
ments of selflessness and learning. Wealth is 
always shy. There are reasons for such shyneSs. 
If, therefore, we want to coax wealthy men .we 
shall have to prove our fitness. But although we 
require money it is not necessary to attach undue 
importance to that need. He who wishes to 
impart national education can, if he is not 
equipped for it, do so by labouring and getting 
the nf^cessary training and having thus qualified 
himself will, sitting under the shadow of a tree, 
distribute knowledge freely to those who want it. 
He is a Brahmin, indeed, and this dharma can be 
practised by every one who wishes it. Both 
wealth and power will bow to such an one. 1 
hope and pray to God that the Gujarat 
Education League will have immoveable faith in 
itself. 

The way to Swaraj lies through education. Poli- 
tical leaders may wait on Mr Montagu. The 
political field mjjft not be open to this Conference. 
But all endeavour will be useless without true 
education. The field of education is a speciality 
of this Conference. And if we achieve success 
in that direction, it^eans success all over. 

DEATH 

. BY 

PROF.^P. SESHADRI 

If royal Death should move towards my door 
With stately stride, and gently beckon me 
To his domains beyond mortality, 

I should be loathe indeed *to leave this shore 
And sail with him across the din and roar 
Tumultous, of some vast, untrodden sea : 

My lips would meekly open and query 
The lord, to still some doubts of mine, before 

My feet could journey forth at his command 

Be fhere the lisp of children in your isle, • 
The voice of friendship and the organ’s roll 
Of thrilling music? Doth your gloomy land 
Hoki loving woman’s sweet enrapturing smile 
Atid books of song to sooihe tbe listlees sou} ? 
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OOD is the basis of life, and labour or 
occupation is the key to food. In all 
schemes of nation- building or nation- repair- 
ing, labour therefore calls for the foremost 
attention. Now, what does labour itself depend 
on? Labour depends upon the demand for it. 
That is, if we buy of the producer bo 
that produce the labour of industry, the labour of 
commerce, the labour of religion or any other, he 
(the producer) will go on producing. Not only so. 
His successors will do the same. In this way, 
uninterrupted demand creates and establishes 
occupational classes in a societj’ with an unbroken 
cleavage of function. Occupational classes so 
established from generation to generation consti- 
tute so many standing organs of the national 
organism and ensure its continuance for all time. 
Thus, the society gets finally organised and 
made permanent. Tliis permanenc}’ of life with 
established cleav.age of function would mean, in 
course of time, more or less permanent cleavage in 
temperament, customs, manners, «ytG., all of which 
go to make up the form or stiucture of each 
section in society. 

r»ESENT STATE IN INDIA 
In India, for instance, ^ch a cleavage in 
function and structure once existed in full form. 
But when the people neglected their primary duty 
to buy of, and invest with, the labour of $he 
various functional groups in their own organism, 
or castes as they are called, every caste 
became affected in life and vigour, with ‘'the 
resul^. that the old cleavage of function is now 
mostly gone or is fast going. Cleavage in 
Btrueture^ such as distinctiveness in social life and 
intercourse alone remains, though of course not 
in unimpaired , Vitality and the diverse 
defunctioned castes ane all struggling to Jive 
through one function, namely, dependent service 
in administrative, mercantile or ecclesiastical 
labour. In other words, all -the old castes of 
India are tending to become one now caste, the 
caste of servers, under whatever euphemistic 
designation they may style th*^mselves or be 
styled.* With such a tendency, separateness of 


* When almost eveiT one in a nation aims at getting 
on through the same line of occupation, internal jea- 
lousies and strifes must be the result. This has now 



customs afed manners, and mutual exclusivenegis 
in the matter of social intercourse, though they 
once served as a bar against one caste encroaching 
on the function of another caste, have now lost all 
meaning. They merely serve at present to create 
a feeling of separateness as between caste and • 
caste ; and this is regarded, not only as a source 
of inconvenience, but as an obstacle to national 
unity and combined action. There has 
therefore come about the natural- desire to 
break up this separateness, the idea being that 
when it* is so broken up and when every Indian 
has ^become converted from his old caste hetero- 
geneity into a new national homogeneity such as 
western countries seem to present, India can also < 
become a great natwn. In fact, it is believed that 
it is only then that she can be a nation at all. 

INDIA compahed with the west 
The question is, in following this policy, is 

labour and on ■whatever honor and reward that that 
labour gave him. But, with the general economic 
depression of the country, he found that,Jiis appointed 
labour was fast slipping from under his feet. In fact, 
as religious labour ministers only to an unseen and 
possibly hypothetical world, it would be the first item 
to be struck out in a nation’s scheme of -retrenchment ; 
and he (the Brahman) formed in consequence the first- ■ 
detachment of the Indian disemployed. (The writer 
is personally aware of the case of a brother officer 
who, when he lost all his in Arbuthnot’s and had to 
live on a salary of less than Rs. 100 worked out a 
family budget and came to the conclusion tha^ the 
Acharya (family priest) could alone be sent out first.) 
At such a juncture, public service was ready to take 
recruits, and the Brahman naturally fell upon it. This 
probably accounts for the earlier entry and the larger 
proportion of the Brahmans in the official service. 
The division of labour which was the essence of 
the ancient Indian polity, it must be remember- 
ed, was based on mutual concession on the 
part of the castes themselves. And in this conces- 
sional division it was that the Brahmen accepted the 
religious profession for which, as already stated, the 
demand is becoming almost 7ion -est Stnd left all mate-^ 
rial resources to the Sudra and Vysiq, and the power 
to rule and recover revenue through the employment 
of even armed force if necessary, to the Ksiiatriya to 
whom he (the i^^hman) in common with all others 
looked for pr&tectibn for himself and for his appointed 
labour. Now, almost every caste, not only the • 
Brahman, is disemployed and depressed, and everyone 
is struggling to live by some means or other In such 
a situation, to place restrictions on any caste in its 
efforts to live, except as part of a programme for pro- 
tecting every caste in its own traditional labour»* is 
obviously unfairi 
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liidia really imitating the Western nations ? Or 
is she going along a reverse direction from theirs ? 
To give a satisfactory answer, let us put a further 
question. Are the Western nations, like India, 
peglecting, either to buy of each otjier, or to 
invest <heir savings with their industrial and 
commercial classes, or again to export their manu- 
factured goods to outsido markets in proportion to 
* what they import ^om abroad ? Are they also 
destroying thereby thei» diverse labours which, 
together with land, make up their respective 
national organisms ? Are they destroying their 
economic heterogeneity and constituting them- 
selves into a sipgle caste of servers in dependent 
labour ? 01*, are they on the other hand preserving 
and strengthening their various labouis which 
constitute so many organs of their national 
organism, creating new labours and acquiring 
new fields of work and demand for their increasing 
population, and developing, on the whole, a 
healthy heterogeneity ? It is "clear that they are 
doing only the latter, and not the former. And 
in place of the distinctive customs and manners 
which, among Indian castes, served to prevent 
mutual encroachment of function, we now find in 
the West artificial substitutes such as patents, 
monopolies, Jariff laws, etc. 

HER DUTY NOW 

When that is the case, what is the duty of 
India, both Jbo herself apd to the Empire ? Is it 
,, to repair and reconstruct her dying labours, to 
create^and develop new ones and thus give back 
to the now meaningless customs and manners 
their old purpose and meaning, so that, even 
without the artificial substitutes above referred to, 
she can be happ^^ hevself and keep other nations 
happy too ? Or is it to effjico her heterogeneity 
and forfeit all its possible hepc-fit, at least at 
a future time ? Her duty is einphaticalfy the 
former. And as long as the mind of the average 
Indian is intent on preserving and strengthening 
the vaiious labours or means of food-income in 
the land, it wj^l be the most ple.ising duty of 
Government to help and protect him in his eflforts, 
Whatever the machinery or personnel of that 
Government nniy be. If, on the other hand, his 
proudest tois^ion is to be to destroy, consciously 
or unconsciously, intentionally unintention- 
ally, ail the self-dependent labours of his own 
laiK^and convert his people into a huge parasite, 
a regular “white man’s burden,” then too, 
Government will have to help him. But it will 
only be in the direction in which he moves, even 
though the personnel of that Government be 
wholly indigenous, The Government of a 


country is only a limb ‘of its body-politic ; and .a 
limb can only move along with the rest of the 
body. 

RELATION BETWEEN GOVERNMENT AND PEOPLE : 

ITS USE AND MISUSE 

Truly speaking, therefore, it is the people 
that determine the nature of the rule. The 
unsavoury idea of foreign in regard to 
rulers or ruled arises only when the people 
so work themselves as not to make it practic- 
able for the Government to help them to 
their good, or when they are avowedly at cross 
purposes. Nothing in nature is either good or 
bad in itself. It is all a matter of use. And as 
long as the use is not alright, substitution of one 
thing by another can serve no purpose, be that 
thing a system or a set of persons. But what is 
most refreshing to contemplate is that a people 
who misuse a government by their false activity 
and u-ake it work against them, if ever it does so, 
can use it properly by an opposite line of activity 
and make it work for them. Does not our daily 
experience show that a man makes his own brother 
an alien and an alien as his brother under two 
different and opposite conditions? Bightly-minded, 
therefore, and resolved to look to herself for the 
cause of her fo|bunes and misfortunes, India can 
easily make a foreign rule indistinguishable from 
the best Home Bu1e» But wrongly minded in 
respect of her social, economic and religious 
policies, and deterr#ined to look outsido herself for 
the cause of her weal or woe, she must make even 
Home Bide the wor.st alien possible. I say all 
thft of course without meaning to belittle the need 
and the importance of political advance. I only 
wisl^ to emphasize the principle underlying the 
proverb that every people get the government they 
deserve. As long as the country has pragna 
(correct eonscionsness), everything will be well ; 
else, everything will be ill, be the king or bia 
ministers who they m-^y. • 

NATIONAL EFFICIENCY AND ITS SECRET 
This pragna or consciousness can only be 
shown in one w'ay. It is by recognizing that a 
nation, any more than an organism, is not made of 
homogeneous parts, and that homogeneity in 
dress, language, customs and manners, and least 
of all in function, can make no national oneness. 
Again, the backwardness or elevation of a country 
does not merely depend on the number of iQen 
that sit in the Councils of its Government or oh 
the influence they wield. It rests, in the first 
instance, on its self employing economic power, 
to which political power will be-tho necessary 
succedent as nighff to day. For the purpose 
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of seeuring that eoonomto * power, every one in 
the country must invest all his money with 
its . indttst^al and commercial labours, buy of 
the eodsting labours of the land with a sense 
of responsibility, and buy also of the labours 
6f oommercialiy connected countries in a manner 
beneficial to both. For, did not the great 
Obamberlaio exhort his countrymen in his 
memorable Birmingham speedl to remember that 
buying of each other is the key^stone to national 
ef&cienoy ? The Indian rnhst do likewise. He 
must also export the products of his labours to 
other countries in proportion to the consumption 
of their goods and in such manner and of such 
kinds as would not harm any. It is a mistake" 
to believe that, by assuming the externals of a 
great nation, its greatness can also be, 
simultaneously and by that act, taken in. The 
externals which constitute the form or personality 
of a nation do not make up life. Under the 
vestment of any kind of external form, vigorous 
life may be maintained, provided the organs are 
strong and the functions active. 

« THE NATIONAL AND CASTS IDEALS COMPARND 

Viewed in this light, ^ the old Indian 
sociologist is the constructive tmiversalist. The 
modern social reformer who seeks homogeneity in 
social externals may be a nationalist as the word is 
now understood, but his programme is not un- 
qualifiedly constructive. As for the difference 
between the two ideals, it is Enough to note that 
the national ideal, which is now the accepted ideal 
of the world, is but the application of ^the 
individualistic principle to the nation. Its maxim 
is *^serve yourself, and then serve others to the 
extent that that service is necessary for, and is 
eompacible with, the immediate interests of your 
own sdf National, caste or sectarian associations 
arb illustrations of this maxim. It is not, primarily, 
serring bthars and, through that serving, serving 
oneself. The natibnal ideal therefore has no 
provision established foi* interdependence, either 
between (dtiss and class or between nation and 
nation, as part of its necessary equipment. And 
unless there is such an interd^endence and that, 
in respect of some necessary wants, theie cannot 
be, in or among nations, any , feeling of interest 
in each other's welfare. And as long as there is 
no such mutual interest and responsibility^ peace 
find goodwill cannot be ensured, however much we 
may' wish and pray. This is the necessary 
consequence. So much for the new national 
ideal, which in spite of all ics exte -nal uniformity 
has not yet secured for its yoh ri )S the required 
meaignre of iifternal unity. Uet us turn to the 


old Indian caste or universal ideal which expressly 
holds diversity or ** uh-uii^formity '' for the sake 
of unity. Hm, the principle is, 'to serve self 
through serving others ; everything is an integral 
part of anfintereonnected whole; here, upity exists 
without uniformity, diversity can exist "without 
discord. As evey class in a nation is an organ 
in that national organism, tl^re must be " mutual 
responsibility between the component organs of 
that nation. In the same way, extend the 
principle gradually to the entire human-kind, and 
every nation, great or small, becomes an organ of ' 
the international organism. Every nation feels 
it its interest to look after eve' y other. Then 
and then alone is the problem of universal peace 
within sight of a satisfactory solution. There is 
no other royal road to it, as far as one could see. 
The^ separatist, national or self dependent ideal is 
at the bottom of all the wars and strifes in re- 
corded history and must give place to the" 
organismal, universal or interdependent ideal, if 
peace should reign on God’s sweet earth. 

THE CHAMBBRLANIAN DICTUM EXPLAINED 
In this connection, a few words regarding 
the true significance of the Chamberlanian dictum 
of bu3^ing of each other” may not be ont of 
place. Such buying is, as already said, not to be 
to the supemession, even temporary, of the buying 
of other countries’ labours. It is to be in view to 
help and ensure that cbuying. Fpr, it is only 
conserving money-power in a country ; and 
conservation is necessary to enable that Country 
to buy of the labour of other countries and thus 
to keep up international dependence which is the 
only basis of mutual responsibility and abiding 
peace. Money in the political organism being 
comparable to blood in the physical organism, the 
Chamberlanian 4lctum merely amounts to saying 
**Gon6erve your blood by ensiiriDg its free circula- 
tion through your own organs; stand enabled 
thus to help other organisms and to maintain * 
family and friendly compacts.” This is the 
gospel of true swadeshism. Butcto say, on the 
other hand, ** Bengal partitioned. Besant interned, 
ergo, swadeshism !” does certainly not sound nic4; 
For, such swadeshism would be ' the swadeshism 
of retaliation, and hot the swadeshism of 
self-help ^and^ reciprocity. It is not the 
swadeshism of a nation that seeks to strengthen 
itself in order to be able to serve otbe^ in gr^teful^ 
return for all that those others have done for it. 
While this buying of each other is the love of self 
for the sake of all, swadeshism of the other hand 
may carry with it the id^a of hate ; and when 
adopted as the policy of a country, it must n6t 
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only demoralise its people but dry up the springs 
of international goodwill on which the world’s 
peace must ultimatel}^ rest. 

CASTE AND NATIONAL UNITY 
Looking into the condition of India to-day, 
we find two factors that are taken to obstruct 
economic and political advancement. They are 
“ftaste” and the “European”. In regard to caste, 
there is the accusation writ large on its face that 
its exclusiveness in the matter of marital union 
and general social intercoifrse has created a want 
of homogeneity in the nation and that without 
such homogeneity economic and political progress 
can neither be safe nor efficient. The other day, 
Lord Sydenham* gave it as his opinion that with 
caste unabolished, India is not fit for indepen- 
dent nj.tional life. Of course, as long as caste 
continues to be what it is, and as long as mutual 
exclusivenesg alone remains between the valtoiis 
sections of Indian society without the purpose to 
be served by that exclusiveness being disclosed 
and the exclusiveness thereby vindicated, national 
life must be weak, and the social reformer Indian, 
and his Varnasrama Dharma brother must be at 
perpetual logger-heads. But once infuse meaning 
and piirpose into those differences by making them 
serve what they were intended to serve and did 
serve when every caste had an occupation to live 
upon and to bo guardovl against being trespassed 
on, it will be evident that caste, instead of being 
fatal to national life, is the very elixir of it and 
goes to make and maintain it. 

THE EUROPEAN AND HIS ATTITUDE 
In regard to the European, it is said that 
he cannot permit, consistently with his interest, 
the unlimited advance of his Indian brother in the 
economic and politidkl domains. The develop- 
ment of the country’s resources is mostly 
duo to their capital, their enterprise and their 
skill. Their planting interest is very considerable. 
The mines, the mills and the factories 
are mostly theirs ; and what is most vital, their 
banks are the custodians and controllers of the 
Indian cardiac^rgan, i. e.^the purse. The Indian 
agriculturist is [gsknowledgftd on all hands to be 
depressed and indebted ; the Indian artisan stands 
defunctioned and out of date ; the so wear or the 
old Indian financier is retiring from the field, 
discredited and effete; and none <a<^th^e function- 
aries hftve been replaced by indigenous agencies 
of any power or stability. Nor does tho future 
present a brighter outlook. The bulk of the 
admissions into schools and colleges is made up 
of aspirants for service under some employer, 
governmental or non-governmental, direct ,or 
56 • • 


indirect. In fact, the Indians, be they Chris- 
tians or Musalmans, ' Hindus or Parsis, cannot 
now claim any measure of power to employ 
themselves to supply their own wants, to keep 
up the public revenue, or support the productive 
or distributive life of the country, comparable to 
that of the European. With India so situated, 
he (the European) cannot so readily be ruled out 
of order when he says that, in whatever scheme 
of refer rn that may be considered, interest in the 
country, and not merely race, should bo tho 
guiding principle. The Indian would do well to 
take note of these facts so that they may serve 
him for the purpose of emulation. 

MEN AND NATIONS, THE MAKERS OP THEIR 
OWN DESTINIES 

Here, a word of caution may be inter- 
posed. To all unbiassed students of the times, 
the prevalence of the dualistic notion that 
{mother people or another Government is the 
wielder of one’s destinies is causing no little 
anxiety. The belief that an external agent 
has got one’s making in its hands is a 
suicidal one. It must paralyse all efforts 
towards self- correction and self-improvement. 
It must lead first to a policy of blaming and 
asking even more than correcting and deserving. 
And whenever /the Biblical saying “ ask and it 
shall be given” does not prove true, disappoint- 
ment, and irritation showing itself in all its 
logical efi[ects, are the necessary outcome. This 
of course should not be, 

CONCLUSION 

Referring to the diverse caste**, religionists 
and races of India and what, I think, should be 
their attitude each to every other, I would in 
conclusion simply repeat what I said ten years ago 
presiding at the Trivandrum College Day 
celebration. I said, “ Create among yoursel^s an 
atmosphere of mutual forbearance, sympathy and 
helpfulness. If .any caste has degenerated, it is 
as much to the shamevof thef other castes as to 
itself. It is therefore Jhe former’s duty and 
responsibility as well, to elevate the latter. If 
any section has aberrated fi-om its appointed 
function in society, it is the nation’s duty to 
enquire into the cause and satisfy itself whether it 
is not from circumstances for which the res- 
ponsibility of that section is only of a contributory 
kind. ^ If, as some believe, a new order of castes 
to perform the several functions should -b^ 
reconstituted from the apt and deserving men in 
the various existing castes, that is to say, if an 
eclectic order is to be formed, it will become a 
heredilary one, as certainly as the demand for the 
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labour of that caste is kept up and its wages and 
honor thereby maintained* at a satisfactory level. 
And it is right that it should be so. Otherwise, 
there will be wanton waste of inherited skill and a 
constant shuffling of the social cards. Further, 
in that case, where is the guarantee that the castes 
newly formed may not degenerate again? Rather 
than building and rebuilding, why not keep up 
society in a state of watchful and sympathetic 
repair ? To the so-called high castes, I will ask 
as* many have asked before, do not neglect the 
depressed sections of the Hindu society. They 
form our ground work. Without them we 
should be a nation poor indeed. To our Christian 
and Musalman brethren, 1 would say, * Yours 
is the heritage of India's past as much as 
it is ours. Religion is a matter of conscience ; 
and by having thrown off the Hindu faith, you 
should not believe that > our entire Hindu past 
has been left behind as a patrimony forfeited for 
ever and for good'. Brotherly sympathy and 
indulgent love should mark the mutual relation 
of all Indians to whatever religious persuasion 
they may have at various times and under various 
circumstances attached themselves. To Indians 
as a class, I would say, * Indulge in no feeling of 
even the slightest bitterness towards the European 
settlers in this land. They camms friends, they 
are friends and they will remain as friends till the 
end of time’. It is a consoling fashion that 
tempts one to blame a neighbour for casting his 
evil eye, if you walk careless!)' and tumble down, 
Do not yield to that temptation. Intercourse 
with other nations is of momentous v&lue and its 
advantages are of a very high order. If our 
industries have suffered in the competition with 
foreign ones, and if, on that account, the ma^jerial 
condition of the Indian people has been thrown 
out \)f gear, the mistake is with the Indians 
themselves. Each nation must remember its 
own individuality and must, in every policy of 
commission and omissioi^ strive to keep that 
individuality alive and unobliterated. Failure 
on whatever ground to maintain its own persona- 
lity means a failure on the part of that nation in 
its duties to itself and to others and is dangerous 
to all in the long run. Our duty is to patiently 
trace the causes, neutralise our wrong activity, if 
any, individual or collective, and get back under 
the stimulating example and the paren^l help 
oLthe glorious West to a condition of equality 
with other nations. In grateful return for the 
light that once passed from the East to the 
West, the West is no doubt proving the karmic 
agent for our re-establishment to whi&h the 


present national awakening, which we see in 
such abundant evidence through the East, not 
India merely, is the most eloquent testimony. 
All this must certainly be a matter of time ; 
but whenever it is to be achieved, it can only bo 
achieved by a clear memory of the past, and •a 
scientific forecast of the future.” 

THE SONG OF TIJE FLOWER-SELLERS 

ItY 

MR. T. B. KRISHNASWAMI, M.A., B.L. 

Jasmines white as flakes of light 
Shfid by moon and stars so bright 
Witching unto smell and sight : v 
Co7ne buy ! Come buy ! 

Other flowers of lovely hue 
Loveliest nilombium blue 
Violets, carnations too 

Come buy ! Come buy f 

Yet more flowers of gold and crimson 
Like to rising, setting sun — 

In dainty wreaths most deftly spun 
Come buy ! Come buy ! 

For the lovers, for the baby 
Fresh as morn and sweet as Hebe 
Scehted rich as all Araby 

Come buy ! Come buy ! . 

In strings of pearl & strongly plaited 
For to crown a maiden’s head 
For to deck her bridal bed. 

Come buy ! Come buy ! 

Flowers from the sacred clod “ . 

Of sanctified uncommon sod 
For the altars of your God 

Come buy! Come buy ! 



SIR T. MUTHUSAMI AYYAR* 

BY MR. K. S. EAMASWAMI SASTRI, B.A., B.L. 


HIS ^LIFE 

IR T. Muthusami Ayyar was born at 
Uchuvadi, a village two miles from Tiru- 
valur, on 23th January, 1832. His father 
was a poor Brahman by name Venkata- 
raihaSastrial. The latter’s vision was defective 
•and it was his wife that by her thrift 
and intelligence kept the family in a respectable 
though indigent condition. Both Muthu- 
sami Ayyar and his elder Vaidyanathasaml 
Ayyar had to take up the burden of earning 
their livelihood lifter picking up a smattering 
knowledge of the Tamil language. Muthusami 
Ayyar became an apprentice to a village karnam 
(accountant) and got as his salary one ru^ee 
after one nmnth’s work. He continued as 
assistant village accountant till his twelfth year. 
Then one day Muthusami Naik, the Tashildar 
of Tiruvalur, received a report of some breaches 
and sent foi^ a clerk of the Taluk office to 
prepare a drait order giving instructions 
•to deabwith the emergency. No* clerk was at 
that moment in office ; but Muthusami Ayyar 
who was present there went to the Tahsildar, 
attended to the matter and prepared a valu- 
able draft full of wise suggestions and direc- 
tions which pteased the Tahsildar immensely. 
On another occasion he stated accurately from 
memory the balance of the kist due by a 
very rich Mirasdav in regard to the 
latter’s numerous lands. He had a great 
desire to study the Efaglish language. Muthu- 
sami Naik helped him to realise this 
great dream of his youthful life. By^ his 
kindness and munificence Muthusami Ayyar 
was enabled to study in the Mission school at 
Kegapatam. He helped him afterwards to go 
to Madras to complete his education. Muthu- 
sami Ayyar went to M&dras with letters of 
iittroduction to Jtladhava Eao, afterwards Raja 
Sir T. Madhava Bao and to Sir Henry 
Montgomdlry. • He joined the High School 
which has since blossomed into presidency 
,,Colleget By his extraordinary industry and 
intelligence •he won golden opinions from ail 
his teachers. The old High School was then 
managed by a Council of Education, composed 

* Condensed considerably from a sketch prepared 
for the “ Biographies of Eminent Indians Series,** 
G. A. Nate5an_& Co.« Madras. 


of such great and good men as Sir Alexander 
Arbuthnot, Mr. William Holloway, and Sir 
Henry Montgomery and staffed by famous 
educationists like Mr. Powell. Muthusami 
Ayyar completed his High school course there. 
In 1854 the Council of Education awarded a 
prize of Rs. 500 for the best essay in English. 
Muthusami Ayyar won that prize. Hjs 
educational career was thus one of exceptional 
brilliance. His favourite author was Oliver 
Goldsmith and it is said that he read the 
Vicar of Wakefield for the fifty-first time 
one year before he died. 

As a proficient of the High school, he was 
eligible to take up public service and he was 
fitted, by nature and education, to fill with 
distinction any office of public trust and 
responsibility bestowed upon him. In his 
twenty-third year he was appointed as a tutor 
in the High School on a salary of Rs. 60 
per mensem by Mr. Powell. Mr. Powell 
was so struck with his remarkable abilities that 
he even proposed that Muthusami Ayyar should 
go to England t6 study and compete for the 
I, C. S. examination. But Muthusami Ayyar 
was averse to undertaking a long sea voyage 
and had further to take up the task of maintain- 
ing his family, and nence the proposal was not 
eventually accepted. Muthusami Ayyar after- 
wards gave up his temporary appointment as 
a lecturer in the High School and entered 
public service as a record keeper in the Tanjore 
Collectorate through the kindness of Sir Henry 
Montgomery who was then a Member* of 
the Governor’s Executive Council. Then Sir 
Alexander Arbuthnot, the Director of Public 
Instruction, appoint^ hini as a Deputy 
Inspector of Schools on a monthly salary of 
Rs. 150. 

After his working with signal success for 
fifteen months as an Inspector of Schools, Mr. 
Holloway had him appointed as a District 
Munsiff in the third grade. He had in the 
meanw^pile passed the Pleadership Test held in 
Tanjore and conducted by the District Judge 
in 1853. He was posted to the Court at 
Tranquebar. In a few months, however, 
he was«ppointed as an Inam Deputy Collector 
and served as^ sucU with marked ability 
for three years. He was invested 
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magisterial powers afterwards and posted 
to the North Areot district and then to 
Tanjore City. While he was Deputy 
Magistrate at Tanjore, a rich sowcar was tried 
before him for cheating. Mr. John Bruce 
Norton appeared in that case and conducted it. 
He was so much struck with Muthusami 
Ayyar’s abilities that after his return to Madras 
h^ told Mr. Holloway and Sir Alexander 
Arbuthnot that “judicial talent of a very high 
order was wasted in the Revenue Department.” 
At that time the Sub-Judgeship of South 
Canara fell vacant. Three names were asked 
by the Government to be suggested for the 
vacancy, Mr. Holloway suggested in his 
demi-official note Muthusami Ayyar’s name 
thrice instead of suggesting three different 
names. Muthusami Ayyar was then appointed 
Sub-Judge — Principal Sadar Amin as he was 
then called — at Mangalore on 9th July 1865. 
His judicial temper and integrity and his 
industry and inteilecliial power enabled him 
to win great distinction in this new and 
honourable sphere of public work. 

In July 1868 he w^as appoiiXed as a Police 
Magistrate at Madras. While lie was a 
Presidency Police Magistrate he studied 
law and ‘passed the L. Examination 
in the first class. Sir V. Bhashyam 
Ayyangar passed the examination in the 
same year and headed the list. Mr. Mutbu- 
sami Ayyar was then appointed as a Small Cause 
Judge at Madras. The Government ^theii 
proposed to appoint him as a District and 
Sessions Judge, but the clamour of the 
bureaucracy was so great that that proposal 
was drojiped. While 4e was a Small Cause 
Judge, he was instructed in German by Mr. 
Justice Holloway aiKl studied German law 
books. 

In 1877 he attended the Delhi Darbar which 
was held when Her Majesty Queen Victoria 
assumed the title of the Empress of India. 
On Ist January 1878 the distinction of 
a Companion of the Indian Einpir^e was 
•conferred on him in recognition of his 
great qualities and eminent services. 

On 17bhJuly, 1878, he was appointed as 
a Sub-protem Judge of the Madraa. High 
Court after a brief term* of office as Small 


Cause Judge at Madura from July 1877 to 
April 1878. He was Jthe first Indian to 
have this unique honour in this Presidency 
and his appointment was universally acclaimed. 
His clear grasp of facts, his varied and 
full experience of all branches of life 
and administration, his wonderful industry 
and memory, his remarkable store of 
legal learning and acumen based on a 
Ynasterly grasp of the principles of com- 
mon law and statute law, liis intimate know- 
ledge of Indian customs and habits, and his 
admirable power and perspicacity of expression 
are abundantly clear from his luminous judg- 
ments. His judicial independence and inte- 
grity are worthy of our unstinted homage and 
adifiiration. His lofty conception of the duty 
and function of a judge was thus eloquently 
stated by him ^ in his Convocation Address 
on the occasion of the Convocation of the 
Madras University in 1882. He said then : 

The Court of Justice is a sacred teujple ; the 
J udges presiding over it are, though men, the 
humble instruments in the interests of truth, and 
those who enter this holy edifice, with unholy 
thought, or desecrate it with unworthy actions, 
are traitors to their God and to their country. 
Those of you who may rise to the Bench should 
recollect that the power you may be called on to 
exercise in the name of your sovereign is accord- 
ing to one of your ancestors a Power Divine. 

In July 1891 be was appointed to act as 
Chief Justice when Sir^rthur Collins took 
leave. In 1892 the honour of knighthood 
was conferred ov him. Sir T. Muthusami Ayyar 
conlihued to perform his great duties in his 
usual thorough and conscientious way. He fell 
ill in November 1894 and then recovered in* 
December to some extent. But his health 
declined again rapidly and he p'Sssed away on 
25th January 1895.’' His nuifierous admirexs 
subscribed largely to testify to their universal 
regard entertained for him by all persons in 
the land and Qie memorial took the shape of 
the fine slatue which now adorns the Madras 
High Court Buildings in a very .conspicuous^ 
place. 

SIR T. MUTHUSAMI AY VAR THE MAN 

He bad a gentle and affable disposition 
and a simple and unostentatious nature. He 
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was a great and noble embodiment of plain 
liviiJg and high thinking. He had not 
the least element of official or iiitellectual 
pride and was fall of winning and attractive 
modesW. As Mr. Eardley Norton said of 
him, ‘me was too great to be vain,” and lie 
was fall of coartesy “not because courtesy 
was expedient but because courtesy was an 
inalienable portion of hjimself.” 

His perfect gentleman liiiess and courtesy 
and goodness were exhibited in relation to all 
persons irrespective of their position or power. 
In relation tp his colleagues he showed the 
ideal combination of respectfulness and self- 
respect. 

His general goodness and mercifulness were 
never-failing elements of his nature* and 
spread an atmosphere of love and peace about 
him. It is a well-known -fact ttiat he was 
seldom inclined to award or confirm the 
penalty of death in criminal cases. 

{?IR T. MUTHUSAMI AYyAK AS JUDGE 

Hts eminence as a judge was acknowledged 
on all hands and was the theme of universal 
praise. Mu. Whitby Stokes in his general 
introduction to the Anglo-Indian Codes stated : 
“ Of these judgments, none can be read 
with more pleasure and few with more profit 
than •those of the Hindu Muthusami Ayyar 
and the Mahommedan Sayyed Mahmood. For 
the subtle races that produce such lawyers 
no legal doctrine can be too refined, no legal 
machinery can 4)6 too elaborate”. 

Certain special and excellent judicial traits 
of Sir T. Muthusami Ayyar dteserve prominent 
notice. He used to write separate judgments 
when he differed from his colleague or when 
the importance of the case required a separate 
pronouncement at his hands. In important 
cases wherein historical retrospects of iusti- 
•tutions or customs or usages were necessary, he 
used to take great pains and sum up their 
growth &nd,development in a masterly way. 
His love of truth and ju^tic® for them- 
selves and not for any other considera- 
tions is «lear from his readiness to change 
his views if he felt that they needed 
revision (see 1. L, R. 10 Madras 288; 12 Madras 
III). He stated often that the reason of the law 
should aljyays be borne in mind so that the 


barren pursuit of m«e forms of law may not 
lead us into abysses of injustice. When pre- 
siding over a meeting of the Maine Historical 
Society he said : 

It is not enough to know a rule of law — and 
yet many of our graduates who have committed 
to memory several rules of law, think that there- 
by they become lawyers. Does not every one 
see that they are not lawyets ? W’hat is ne.ces- 
sary is that they should not only know the rule 
of law, but the reason on which the rule is based. 
He who does not. know the reason of law does 
not know law. 

In regard to judicial social legislation under 
the guise of declaring the law he’ held very 
decided views. Sir Arthur Collins said of him: 
“On Hindu Law, perhaps he was the greatest 
authority in this country, sound, good, and 
never trying to break down old customs, never 
afraid of saying that which he believed to be 
true, even if he had to differ from some in 
cases that were decided.” Sir T. Muthusami 
Ayyar said in I.L.R. 1 1 Madras o3 : 

It is desirable that in such matters there should 
be no divergen^ce between the custom obtaining 
in the country and the law laid down by Courts of 
Justice. 

AS LEGISLATOR 

His. advice was^sought by the Government 
on all important proposals for legislation and 
his Minutes on the Malabar Marriage Bill, 
the libert Bill, the Hindu Gains of 
Learning Bill, the Jury Bill, the Religi- 
ous Endowments Bill, the Infant Marriage and 
Widow Marriage Bill, the Age of Conseni Bill, 
and the Local Self Government Bill are admir- 
able for their sobriety, their ripe wisdom and 
their luminous grasp of the proper principles 
and legitimate scope of legislation. 

MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES 

He was a Fellow of the Madras University 
and was afterwards elected a member of the 
Syndicate, which office was held by him till 
he died. In 1882 he delivered the Convocation 
Address to the graduates of the Madras Univer- 
sity ,#and bis address on that occasion is ^full 
of true wisdom and nobility of thought*afid 
sentiment. He took a keen interest in various 
public movements though his office precluded 
his taking any prominent part in political 
movements. He was the President of the 
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Graduates Association whit;h was formed on 
12th April, 1885, and which ceased to exist 
*after some years. He was the Vice-president of 
the National Indian Association and took also a 
prominent part in the founding of the 
Victoria Caste and Gosha Hospital. He was the 
first President of the Maine Historical Society 
which ceased to exist after a time. He had a 
keen interest in the social and- educational uplift 
of his countrymen and his sober and weighty 
views were valuable factors in the regenera- 
tion of the people consistently with preserving 
their racial genius in vigorous and powerful 
life. 

VIEWS ON PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
He was never weary of laying down that 
perfect official probity and integrity were 
required for individual and national well-being. 
He said : — 

Remember that he who has no force of charac- 
ter, but who sufiers himself to be so seduced into 
false principles by the necessities of ambition or 
of self-interest, or by the partialities of relation- 
ship or friendship, cannot respect himself in the 
sober intervals of reflection, however talented he 
may be and whatever success he may secure for 
a time ; and that he who has no self-respect has 
no right to expect that others should respect him. 

It is impossible to fate too highly the 

importance of high character for integrity among 
natives in the Civil Service. One corrupt man 
will not only ruin himself but will aiso brid^ 
discredit on the whole class to which he 
belongs. ^ 

In his evidence before the Public Service 
Commission he gave expression to the following 
valuable and mature views ; — 

The dissatisfaction^ with the Statutory system 
is mainly due to the suppression of proved merit 
and ability in actual service. 

The principle and traditions of enlightened 
statesmanship and legislation seem to me to 
require in this country that no "special privileges 
that derogate from the equal rights of citizen- 
ship should be recognised, except either on the 
ground that the particular privilege claimed must 
be tolerated for a time on consideratio'us of 
policy or as an unavoidable administrative imper- 
fection or for the reason that its preservation is 
necessary as a special protection against injustice, 
POLITICAL VIEWS < 

Au official could not be aif active politician 

•v 


or agitator but he is bound to have political 
views because proper political life is the prime 
necessity, and the only means, of self- 
realisation for man as a unit of society. Sir 
T. Muthusami Ayyar said once : “ I would ask - 
one and all of you to remember that no nation 
whose material civilisation is primitive is'* 
politically great.” He was of opinion that the 
continuance of enligl^tened and progressive 
British rule is necessary for our material and 
political development. 

He declared himself emphatically in favour 
of simultaneous examinations, a measure of 
reform v/hich the Indian National “Congress 
and eminent Indian publicists have been 
demanding for many decades past. He said : 

I am in favour of simultaneous examina- 
tions, competitive in India and England, 
provided that there is no insuperable difficulty in 
holding the viva voce examination. ... A 
simultaneous competition is desired, because a 
good number of young men in India will go to 
England and stay there for some time more 
readily after they succeed at the competitive 
examination than before it. The concession 
is the fairest that can be made. 

He held decided and valuable views as to 
the political goal of Indira. He sai^ : — 

For a long time to come and until India is 
thoroughly regenerated we must be a protected 
nation, and where can we find better protection 
than in the British constitution ? Even when 
India is regenerated, 1 for one think that our 
relation to Great Britain must be that of a 
Colonial Constitutional Government affiliated to 
and in federal loya? union with the parent consti- 
tution. 'By that time so much British capital will 
have been sunk in this country, so many of our 
plateaus will have been colonised by British 
settlers, and the tie of mutual interest and 
attachment will have been so much «atrengthened 
that the two nations will rega.^} each other 
with that brotherly feeling with which they 
regarded one another before they left their 
Caspian home in remote antiquity. 

, EDtoATIONAL VIEWS 

Not only was SirT. Muthusami Ayyar couderu- 
ed with the Educational Department during 
some years of his life, but he was all through 
life full of a genuine desire for the educational 
uplift of the Indian people. ^ Every problem in 
our land is ultimately and really a problem of 
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education, and unless educational regeneration 
in respect of method^ as well as of ideals and 
from an extensive as well as an intensive 
point of view can be achieved, all hope of 
steady and sustained national progress must 
remain*an unfulfilled dream. Hence it is of 
special interest to us to know what were the 
wise and mature views of such a great patriot 
and judge as Sir T. Muthusami Ayyar on this 
question of supreme national importance. 

He always laid great emphasis on the 
teachers’ influence by example and precept 
as a vital factor in real and valuable 
mental uplift * and equipment. This is an 
aspect that is increasingly ignored partly 
from the size of the classes, partly from the 
best talent of the country not being attrjibted 
to the noble teachers’ profession, and partly 
from the commercial conception of education 
which is itself a manifestation of the wide- 
spread and ignoble commercial conception of 
life as a whole. 

Iniiis splendid Convocation Address he dealt 
with three important and valuable cultural 
aspects of university education : — 

The value of your university education consists 
less in the general knowledge which you have 
already acquil’ed than in the capacity to add to it 
which j^ou have been taught to cultivate. 

Remember that your value to this university 
consists not in the official position, or professional 
eminence you may attain to, not in the fortune 
or name you may make for 3’ourselves, but in the 
extent to which you* disseminate the principles 
and influences awakened in you by culture, and 
convert them, as well as in the dkses of others as 
in your own, from mere general opinions into 
impulses of action and rules of conduct. 

And let me remind you of the important duty 
you owe to the Government, to whom you are 
indebted for tHh liberal education you have re- 
Qpived, of extcmding to * your less fortunate 
brethren, in such measure as your opportunities 
allow, the^light of knowledge of which you have 
had so considerable a share. ^ 

VIEWS, ON INDIAN LANGUAGES AND iJItERATURE 

Sir T. lyLatbusami Ayyar was decidedly of 
opinion that our primary literary duty is the 
development of virile vernacular prose litera- 
ture in which we can have the summation of 
the highest eastern ftnd western thought. 


He gave equally •wholesome and valuable 
advice in regard to Sanscrit study — a matter 
in regard to which modern educationists and 
publicists spoiled by different agencies of 
denationalisation masquerading as missionary 
education, secular education and national 
education are culpably negligent or ignorant, 

SOCIAL VIEWS 

• 

In regard to social regeneration, he had 
very definite views definitely realised by him 
in his daily life. While warning men not to 
bow their heads before ancient error because it 
was ancient, he exhorted Indians not to 
become denationalised. He said in his 
Convocation Address : — 

Never denationalise yourselves, never blush to 
own that you are Hindus, and never barter the 
influence which you possess among your country- 
men and which you may exercise for their good, 
for the paltry vanities of dress or taste. 

He stated that Our duty is to examine the 
old and the new soberly and wisely. He 
said : 

The proper spirit in which such work should be 
undertaken is, to borrow from a philosophic jurist 
one of intellectual freedom, of independence of 
all authority, but tills sense of freedom should not 
degenerate into arrogant dogmatism, but should 
be tempered by that feeling of humility which 
wohld result from an unbiassed contemplation of 
your limited individual powers. 

The first thing to be done is to study our 
civilisation properly and in a spirit of 4ove. 
In his address to the Maine Historical Society 
he said : 

Unless in this way we • have an accurate 
knowledge of our own civilisation it is idle to 
talk of men who do not possess that knowledge as 
being able to bring about a regeneration of India. 
Of course, it is not because a theorist from the 
standpoint of reason says that a particular thing 
is good that therefore that it should be adopted 
by the whole community. What the theorist 
says may be good ; but the methods which he 
suggeAs will prove crude and ill-adapted to thQ 
habits of the people in the country. 

Such was the great life of Sir T. Muthusami 
Ayyar^and such was his message of hope and 
uplift to the mottierland. 



ITALIAN HISTORY. 

A REVIEW BY 

MR. R. M. STATHAM, M.A. 


HR book under review fulfils a long felt 
want. Though the literature on Italian 
History is excessively large, the number 
of comprehensive histories is extremely 
small. Indeed the present book is the only 
general sketch of Italian History, in English, that 
wo know of. The works of Villari, Hodgkin, 
Creighton, Stillman, Bolton King and Trevelyan 
are well-known to every student of History, but 
they are all specialised in their scope, and are 
more fitted for detailed study than for general 
reading. 

The history of Italy has been the history of 
particular movements and powers rather than a 
national history such as that of France or 
England. In England from the Saxons, and in 
Franco from the Capets we can trace the 
development of a continuous movement, but in 
Italy tl\e movements are varied and antagonistic. 
The power of the Barbarians, the growth of the 
Church, the efforts of France, Spain^ Austria and 
even England to divide and spoil Italy, the 
history of the mediaeval city states, and finally 
the more glorious record of the Risorgiments. It 
is in this varied and detached li'ght that Italian 
history has generally presented itself to the 
foreign reader. J ust .as in the field of art and 
literature in Italy one pictures almost without 
order or sequence the works of Dante, Machi- 
avelli and Tasso the golden age of Lorenzo the 
magnificent, the glories of Florence, " Milan and 
Venice, the works of Botticelli, Leonardo de 
Vinci, Raflf lello and Michel Angelo ; so in Italian 
history one pictures the great champions of the 
Church Leo, Gregory, Innocent and Julius, the 
ever changing battles of the Lombard plain which 
began with Rome and remain to-day, the jealous 
struggles of Church and State, of prince with 
prince and city with cit^’? the glor}’’, horror and 
tragedy of the Borgias ^nd of II Moro, the ordeal 
of Savonarola, the Young Italy of Mazzini, 
Cavour and Garibaldi. 

From such a maze it is 'difficult to create a 
succinct and continuous narrative, but the 
authors of the present work have admirably 
succeeded in their task. The reader is aware of 
no break in the history as one writer givqs place 
■to another, and in spite of the special attractions 
of the many subjects just referred to no undue 
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or disproportionate prominence is given to 
particular movements and the careful tracing of 
national development has been adhered to 
throughout. 

Perhaps the most valuable and the best written 
portions of the book are the chapters which do 
not deal directly with historical facts but with 
the social life of the times and the development 
of literature and art. 

The literature on the Italian Renaissance is 
immense, and for the ordinary student or reader 
who may not have time or desire to peruse “that 
delightful scoundrel” Benvenuto CellirfI, the many 
histories of the Italian cities, the works of 
Machiavelli, Sismondi, Villari and Symonds and 
the^mple historical novels on the period, the new 
volume is excellent. The authors in their 
preface refer to their work as a “text-book’’, but 
fortunately it is by no means an ordinary text- 
book, or perhaps we should say it is what a text- 
book ought to be. It possesses few of the 
horrors of the ordinary text* book on European 
history, the endless dates, the masses cf con- 
fusing detail and dry information, the insistent 
chronological succession of reign to reign or rule 
to rule. The book is in fact a very timely 
publication not only for the reason already given 
that it is the only comprehensive text- book 
hitherto published in English, but also because 
the present war and the share that our gallant 
and ancient ally Italy has taken in it has 
awakened a new fond interest in Italian life 
and History. It is but natural that when we 
read of the Austro-Germaia advance on Venice 
and the bombing of Milan, Padua and Verona, 
our thoughts shcald turn swiftly back to “the 
grandeur that w.-^s Rome”, to the never- sur- 
passed painting and architecture of northern 
Italy, to the wealth of mediaeval Italian trade, . 
to the genius of Galileo, Galvani and Grimaldi, to 
the fascinating bat sinister history, of the Papacy 
and to one of the mo.st glorious ^ages in history, 
the achievement of Italian Unity. Italy is rich 
in history, and though Barbarian hordes, foreign 
monarchs, ambitious Popes and selfish cities 
strove to h,i,de ker entity yet the continuity with 
Rome is unbroken and the Roman tradition 
inspires her to-day. . 

Most authors prefer to close their histories 
before the 20th century, but the present volume 
ends with 1915 and so traces for the student the 
Italian share, which is of ^ital interest just now 
in the North African and Balkan campaigns. 




INDIA’S economic!) suicide 

BY MR. G. S. MUKADAM • 




^ HE teachings of industrial history of civilised 
countries of the world convince us that 
trade and industries established in peaceful 
* days are gained during war time ; that 
^trade follows flag in as much as the latter shel- 
ters the former and fl»ig follows trade which 
make.s way for it : both tflese dictas operating 
the expansion of political and industrial power of 
the enterprising country ; that war, with all its 
attendant horrors has its uses in affording the 
best training ground on which might securely be 
built up the w^hole economic destiny of a country. 

Had it nob been for war, the present prosperity 
of many advanced countries could not have been 
the result. TJ/ie Romans found their industries 
and commerce considerably expanded with the 
successful termination of the P^unic Wars, and 
became veritably a sea- faring nation bent on yet 
higher achievements culminating to their proud 
position of being the conquerors of all the then 
known world. But the foundations of this great- 
*ness were laid on the spoils of Carthage, which 
they subdued during the Punic Wars. This 
poinod covering the Punic Wars betray a race for 
commercial supremacy between the Romans and 
the Cartheginians during peaceful days and a 
Istruggle — I dale say, a strongly contested struggle 
— for political supremacy between them during war 
time. To cite instances of modern history it will 
be w’ell to begin with England. How the Spanish 
wars were made to serve the interests of England 
by hitting to the mark her old rival, how the 
Religious wars and especially the Civil wars of 
France led to the establishment of woollen and 
other sundry industries imported •hy the French 
Hugeaunot artisans and Protestant craftsnien from 
Flanders and other persecuted lands ; how admir- 
Ably the foreign policy of Protestant England was 
mainly guided by economic motives and not by a 
mere sentinienti^ regard fo|; devotion to Reforma- 
tion in Europe ; h^w the mask was torn aside by 
the soldier-statesman, Cromwell, who persecuted a 
power which England herself had helped to come 
into being and «vellnigh ruined the Dutch com- 
merce by his tyrannical* Navigation ]^ws ; and 
how, to* the great surprise of the French and 
Portuguese, the English alone came out victori- 
ously in the bid for Power in India — are matters 
of history. It will be clearly perceived that 
through all these wars, commerce has progressed 
on the powder cart and •the power which showed 
57 • ^ 


most energy and v ill necessary to carry it through 
to the last amid strenuous struggles, naturally 
won the game. 

Lord Rosebury’s fanious dictum that ‘ The 
future war will be a commercial war,* has come 
out to be literally true. The present world-war 
was brought about by Germany*s aggressive acts 
to reach the sea in the West of Europe, to ex- 
pand her colonial possessions, to secure the free- 
dom of the seas in order to maintain her ever in- 
creasing world- wide commerce and guarantee her 
economic prosperity by political supremacy. The 
wholo world is in arms and the business-like 
United States in America and the little Englander 
of the East are running, on an extensive scale, 
the profiteering trade. The almost gigantic stride.s 
with which the Japanese trade has increased, 
during recent years, appear to be phenomenal. 
The silent invasion of India by Japanese indus- 
tries and commerce compels us to diognise the 
awful situation created by the helplessness of the 
Indian industries and commerce. If we weigh 
the situation calmly, it will appear appalling 
enough to characterise the same as India’s econo- 
mic suicide. 

India is a land of Destiny. Her far-famed re- 
sources attracted the jfupidity of foreign invaders 
in the past and continue to do so even still, even 
though we know it as the most poverty-striken 
country in the civilised world. Her fruitful soil 
and the patient industry of her inhabitants ren- 
dered her vast resources yield plenty of income, 
and India was noted far and wide for its prosper- 
ity. Her colonising activities in Java, Sumatra 
and other lands give abundant proof of her exten- 
sive sea borne trade, and the over-land route to 
the West brought her precious cargo t*o the 
markets of the Roman ^rld. It was the quest 
for this mine of wealth a4d home of industry 
that led to project for the discovery of the Route 
to the East by sea. With the fall of Constanti- 
nople, Venice ceased to be the emporium of 
Eastern trsde. Portugal led the way to the find- 
ing out of another route for the precious Indian 
trade and with the laying at anchor of the first 
Portugi:^e ship that sailed for Indian waters in 
the harbour at Calicut and Vasco- de Gama’s pay*- « 
ing homage to the Court of Zamorin, India was 
thrown open for commercial competition among 
the sea-faring nations of Western Europe. Then 
began &at systematic exploitation of India’s 
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resources for the benefit of West European nations 
and with the establishment of the English East 
India Company in power, India saw her fruitful 
industries vanish before her very e^^es ! 

India has been the home of cotton fabric indus- 
try from the earliest times. Its cotton, known as 
‘ white wool,* was famous throughout to the 
ancients, and its cloth was appreciated by Western 
countries in the days of overland route. Tho 
Qalicut calico and the finest Dacca muslin were 
remarkable as the finest fabrics which human skill 
could produce. 

Those were the days of mercantile policy and 
English statesmen then did not hesitate to render 
the sale of these articles in English markets pro- 
hibitive by levying a special duty on Indian 
cotton fabrics. The East India Company did the 
rest by pilloring the Indian weaving industry of 
Dacca and thus came to be lost this priceless 
heritage of the great Indian art. 

With the transfer of the Government of India 
from the hands of the trading East India Com- 
pany to the British Crown, came the indirect, 
silent invasion of the British industries and com- 
merce which flooded tho markets of India with 
foreign articles and completed the ruin of tho 
economic intearrity of India. During all the past 
invasions of Mahomedan rule, India had never lost 
her economic entity and hence, barring political 
freedom, India continued to enjoy all the bles- 
sings of national life and hec prosperity continued 
to be intact to its very core. It stood the test of 
famines which, though severe in themselves, did 
not find the people reduced to a helpless position 
of total distress. The people could tide over 
these periods of scarcity. But only now, famine- 
striken people are fast in the grip of Death, 
passing as they do from year to year through 
periodic distress which generally reduce them to a 
starving point of mere existence. The elasticity 
of India’s economic position is now no more. 

India received for her consumption, along with 
most articles of British Commerce, the * benevo- 
lent * Free Trade policy which was discarded by 
every other civilised country as commercial trap 
and an economic fallacy. Britain, which after 
being sufficiently nourished by the mercantile 
system of commercial policy, developed her indus- 
tries and <oommerce, only thought fit to stand on 
the vantage ground of Free Trade, in order that 
•sfie may specialise herself the manufacturing 
industry and get from other countries the neces- 
sary raw materials and foodstuffs- It was to the 
interest of her manufacturing industry that she 
should devote borself wholly to it^ while providing 


for her other needs and raw materials elsewhere ; 
and hence, under the convenient mask of a Free 
Trader, England set herself about on a philanthrc- 
phic mission in favour of Free Trade. Other 
nations — France, Germany and United States of 
America saw through it, soon discarded the 
selfish system and took to the natural policy of 
economic development i. e , that which suits best a 
country ’.s own onvivonmonts and its place in the 
world’s progrcs.s. India alone got and .still gets 
the undivided care of this truly commercial 
mission and it should simply be a wonder if we do 
not open our eyes and realise the gravity of the 
situation now. 

If we take a review of the present situation, we 
shall be convinced of our helpless position. Every- 
where, our progress in the economic life is entirely 
paralysed and we suffer the indignity of subjection 
to Toreign interests whose so-called • privileges are 
closely guarded by the ruling authorities in India, 
as by a family compact. They only want us to 
produce raw materials for their own'' fiourishing 
British industries and their anxieties are sharp- 
ened by their greed for power, whenever the 
interests of Indian manufacturing indusj^ries ar^ 
brought into prominence : hence, do they, in 
season an out of season, harp on the theme of 
India bring an agricultural country. The pitiable 
fact that agricultural industry is the main resort 
of the Indian people at present, rather argues in 
favour of our view' that the wfarrior class, not 
being favoured with equal opportunities those 
enjoyed by the ruling Anglo-Indian Caste, have 
turned in times of adversity their swords into 
ploughs : that the weaving industry having been 
handicapped by adverse competition has been ex- 
changed for that of farming and that the genera- 
lity of the people, having no other craft to fall 
back, upon, havd* to take recourse to agriculture in 
times of adversity. India posses-^es abundant 
resources to maintain her vast population which 
is sure with its industry and patient skill to 
develop every line of human activity. One of 
India’s important neods and ’inost legitimate 
ambitions at present 'is her industrial expansion 
which seeks to create a variety and multiplicity of 
purely Swadeshi industrial and ^commercial 
concerns, and development of markets suitable 
and at the same time profitable for Indians of 
every taste and capacity. 

The first thing which stands ' prominently 
before us when we survey the economic resour- 
ces of India is the fact that very little has 
been done to deal adequately with her abundant 
n^ineral wes^lth. Iftdja “ hag done absoluteljr 
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nothing to develop her mining industries by 
applying vigorously modern scientific methods. 
When India can boast of possessing richest 
mines, it is curious to find that only 530,000 
persons or in other words 17 in every 10,000 
of*the tgtal population are supported by the 
extraction of minerals. Out of these figures, 
more than half the number is supported by coal 
^mining industry. This is absolutely a poor 
record of a country rich ii^ mines, so rich that 
it can supply not only herself but most of the 
world, all the requirements of a civilised life. 
India can well boast of self-sufilciency in mineral 
wealth, and it is most desirable that this alto- 
gether untroddeif field should attract industrial 
capacity and commercial adventure. The Tatas 
have already shown us the way. 

The manufacturing industry is only in ^.ts 
infancy and the enormous raw produce in India 
demands the energy and organising capacity of 
Indians to uplift India from its present hum- 
ble position as the granery of the Empire and 
farm-house of the world. Of the 3} crores 
persons dependent on industrial occupations, 
jiiearly y no- fourth or 2*9 of the total population 
are supported by textile industries. Of these, 
the most important from the numerical point of 
view are indui?tries connected with cotton only. 
The great obstacle that meets us in our efibrts 
to improve the manufacturing industries is the 
neglecc of the* British Government towards the 
growth i)f textile industries in India, due to the 
opposition of powerful British interests towards 
this rising Indian industry. The levy of the 
excise duty on cotton goods is most iniquitous, 
and even if there ma,^ arise any possibility of 
the Indian textile industry to compete with 
Lancashire products, the measur^ I make bold 
to say, is not justified as a defence. It i» the 
duty of the Government to protect its infant 
industries from harmful foreign competition, 
including even the British one. A careful and 
unbiassed study of facts reveals the truth that 
the Indian cottdm industry* has never stood in 
the way of the British cloth trade ; that the 
latter has invariably progressed from year to 
year: and .that the field of fine piece goods 
trade secured *by the English cjoth industry 
has yet^been altogether safe. In vlhw of all 
these facts and also owing to the noble sacri- 
fices made Dy India in the defence of the 
Biitish Empire, ' the injustice of the excise 
cotton duty should seem sufficiently clear 
so as to justify its immodiate removal from the 
Bdo'k. 
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But besides the cotton industry which, thank 
God, owing to the pluck and energy shown by 
our people during the American Civil War has 
come to a stay in the land, there are so many 
other industries to render the abundant supply 
of raw materials into finished manufactured 
products, than there is no reason why the 
Government should be indiiferent towards the 
question of improving their prospects. Here th’e 
question arises about the change of fiscal policy. 
The interests of home products imperatively 
demand the raising up of a wall of tariiis built on 
a protective basis and a well- considered scheme to 
support infant industries by State subsidies, 
guarantees, bounties, and other adequate means. 
The Government should render active help to 
promoters of nascent industries by providing 
banking facilities through Industrial Banks 
established in all provinces of India. 

A careful survey of the statistics of the 
manufacturing industry shows us that its 
progress is far from satisfactory. In the whole 
of India, there are only 7,113 factories employ- 
ing about 2,000,000 persons or nearly 7 per 
1,000 of the total population. Of these 558,000 
are employed in textile industries ; 224,000 in 
mines; 125,000 in transport; 74,000 in food 
industries: 71,000 in metal industries; 48,000 
in chemical product and 45,000 in industries of 
luxuries. This is, really, nothing but the 
lamentable state of iCianufacturing industry of a 
country whose raw produce in enormous, whose 
railway facilities are extensive, the patiei;t 
indifttry and skill of whose people aic every- 
where applauded and whose Government is 
enlightened. With all these advantages, as 
enjoyed by India, the progress is inexplicably 
slow. Japan, within the life-time of a genei*a- 
tion, won its proud place among the progressive 
nations of the world. The British nation •which 
is responsible for the gqpd government in India 
since more than a oentuiy and a half, has most 
signally failed in this m&tter. The Japanese 
organised their resources, modernised their com- 
mercial activity and revolutionised their in- 
dustrial system with the result that they soon 
found themselves a Power. In India, the people 
could not look for any substantial help from the 
Government ; while the Japanese easily received 
timely tod necessary help from their truly 
paternal Government; and thus the Indian 
industries and commerce languished into splendid 
isolation. Can we not now expect British 
statesmanship to play a truly benevolcpt f din by 
u^lITtin]^ India to * tlib {tol^idn ol tr'yi^Ccd 
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comradeship in the Britisli Empire ? It is, indeed, 
high time now for them to consider India as 
something more than a mere dependency, both 
politically and economically. As a measure of 
earnest for this Imperial partnership, India may 
well ask for real fiscal autonomy being conceded 
to her Government and as a necessary corollary 
to the same, the Government be made re- 
presentative and responsible to the people of 
India. 

The most deplorable feature of our economic 
dependency is that out of the total population, 
only 6 per cent, are supported by trade. Of this, 
the most startling fact is that more than half of 
the number are supported by trade in food- stuffs 
only, most of them being merely petty village 
shopkeepers. With industry quite feeble, trade 
almost gone, plague, having made of India a 
hospitable home and famines paying regular 
periodic visitations, India is shown before world’s 
gaze decked in gorgeous colours of prosperity by 
her rulers and it seems never was a more mocking 
spectacle presented to World’s Carnival. The 
picture of poverty- strike n Indian peasant is 
familiar, and one wonders how far this hypocracy 
can go in depicting India as a prosperous country 
when the average income of an Indian is the 
lowest in the scale of civilised life in the world. 

If prosperity is to be judged by apparent 
figures of industrial concerns of large scale 
production carried on by fe^ and by estimates of 
British capital sunk in the soil, the facts 
cannot be more misleading. India has been 
known as the home of cottage industries o and 
these have mysteriously disappeared. The great 
majority of larger concerns e. g. jute trade, tea 
and coffee plantations, gold and manganese mines, 
are entirely monopolised by Europeans directly 
'Unjer their own management and supervision, 
and poor Indians are relegated to employment 
in the clerical staff which these foreign capitalists, 
unfortunately, coAld not import from their own 
country. The irony of the sitution is aggravated 
by the sluggish disregard towards the claims 
of Indians for opportunities which alone supply 
the training ground necessary for equipment. 
If such were to be the shows of prosperous 
India, it will be most desirable if the hidden 
wealth of India continues to remain in the 
bosomi of the mother earth only waiting for 
« the touch of organised efforts carried on by the 
children of the soil. 

Banking is the handmaid of commerce and 
it is quite natural that Indian commerce should 
^uSbr without adequate backing facilities. The 


Banks, in India, have not discharged their 
functions as the reservoirs of industrial activity^ 
if by an impartial adjustment of the monetary 
conditions of the markets, they were meant to 
foster Indian industries and expand commerce. 
They have been captured by powerful British 
interests and it is no wonder, if by a careful 
manipulation of State finances, the British 
commerce has found an admirable recruiting 
ground in India. Without State help, the Indian 
Banks have whithered away and it is quite 
natural that unsupported as it is, Indian com- 
merce ceases to support Indian industries and 
it only deals in foreign agency business and 
earns its commission for bartei^ng India’s 
economic integrity by carrying foreign products 
far and wide into the corners of India. 

The establishment of mercantile marine forms 
a necessary complement to the commerce and 
industries of a country, and is vital to the 
mainstay of economic prosperity. In India we 
utterly lack a truly Indian mercantile marine 
founded on Indian enterprise. The most 
astounding revelation of the present war is the 
truth of the great maxim of political economy 
that foreign commerce and an independent mercan- 
tile marine go hand in hand. Why did Cromwell 
and subsequent administrators in England com- 
pelled British colonies and other countries 
trading with the British possessions to employ 
British ships and, by a rigorous enforcement of 
the Navigation Laws, developed the parrying 
trade of England ? It was for the inestimable 
services that a mercantile marine rendered both 
in peace and war towards the maintenance 
of commerce and as a necessary adjunct to l!fio 
Navy. Protestant England and Puritan Crom- 
well went to war with the arch- Protestant 
Holland only t6 capture her extensive carrying 
trade and the Dutch, having only a small base of 
operations, were compelled to see their carrying 
trade almost gone, their naval stations captured 
by the British Navy which soon rose to be a 
Power in Europe. The foundatibns of the great- 
ness of British Naval Power ware laid on the 
broad basis of a mercantile marine which is 
said to-day to be the largest in the world. 

If India wants to see another evidence of the 
truth of the great maxiod, the recent growth of 
Japanese mercantile marine affords abundant 
illustration about its imperative . necessity for the 
expansion of commerce and industries. Japanese 
commerce scatters itself far and wide on the 
surface of the globe, carried onward by the fiying 
squadrons of various Yusen Kaishas of tbo 
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Glorious Rising Sun, heavy laden with varied 
cargo of Japanese industries. Japanese commerce 
to-day does not depend on any chance supply of 
transit facilities. While, Indian commerce pursues 
only a precarious existence. Suppose, owing to 
tnilitary exigencies, the British mercantile marine 
is called off to the Home waters to render 
immediate assistance to the British Navy and be 
oil attendance at the British Isles, and if, through 
unforeseen political trou|{les Japan suspends the 
services of her various liners, what would remain 
to the lot of Indian commerce, if not to ply 
merely a coasting trade in India. Our absolute 
dependence in this respect ought to be immediately 
removed, and by energetic endeavours both by the 
State and the people a truly Indian mercantile 
marine should come into being. Its want is 
conspicuous by the total absence of Indian q^rry- 
ing trade, and we are compelled to pay exhorbitant 
charges in freight and suffer a national indignity. 
The past which was quite unlike our present 
helpless position, might inspire us with energy 
and the future is bound to be ours only if we are 
true to the present The shipping activity of 
anciept and mediaeval India was great and we have 
only to modernise our efforts toward this direction. 
There is no reason to believe that with an enormous 
coast line knd ever increasing commerce, the 
future possibilities cannot be multiplied. The 
integrity of commercial activity is maintained only 
by a free ahd unfettered system of mercantile 
marii;^ and so long as India does not possess this 
essential weapon of economic independence, her 
commercial progress is bound to be precarious. 

What India most badly requires in the present 
helpless state of her^ industries and commerce, is 
complete freedom to mould its fiscal policy, 
unfettered by any so-called vested interests which 
receive unfair advantage overlho Indian claims 
at the hands of the British Government. The 
unfair treatment which the Indian claims receive 
at the hands of the close oligarchy of the bureau- 
cratic Government officers is simply revolting to a 
degree and, n9t to mention the recent scandal of 
contracts exposed to light before the Industries 
Commission by that well known public spiiited 
merchant of Bombay — I mean Mr. Karrimbhoy 
Adamji Peerbho y — many will be the shortcomings 
searched out if a public commisiffion were to 
enquire into the methods adopted by the 
Government officers when dealing with European 
and Indian firms. The inequality of treatment 
must cease now, with the dawn of a higher 
consciousness of Imperial citizenship all over the 
British Empire. India at present wants not 


words, but solid action. Commissions will be of 
no avail now that the high moment in Indian 
Economic History has actually arrived when a 
bold and comprehensive economic policy ought to 
be introduced, with a view to develop Indian com- 
merce and industries. Other countries are acting 
to the advantages of the present moment due to 
the world wide war; how long shall India afford 
to deliberate and deliberate in vain ?India* has 
now very little faith in commissions when she ought 
to have fairly well launched in a career of economic 
activity on a large scale. Even still, if the British 
Government sees its way to grant the necessary 
fiscal autonomy, much might be done towards 
rearing up industries and developing commerce : 
so that, India might be uplifted from its present 
dependent position and enabled to enjoy in 
the Imperial family of British Commonwealth her 
due position of partnership and defend the Empire 
with manifold means at her disposal. 

However this may be, what earthly reason is 
there for Indian Native States to remain altogether 
in the background and do practically nothing to 
further the economic progress of their subjects ? 
They surely cannot urge the pica of splendid 
isolation.* Indians as the rulers of these States 
are themselves. Their subjects ought, surely, 
have no such complaints of State indifference as 
their countrymen in British India have. Their 
Governments must take paternal care of the 
industries and commerce. The hands of the rulers 
of Indian States are quite free, constitutionally 
and practically, to deal as they prefer with the 
ir/ternal administration of their States. The late 
Viceroy of India, Lord Minto, defined the non- 
intervention policy of the Ooveinirci.t of India 
with the internal administration of the Native 
States in his famous Udaipur speech, as the corner 
stone of British Indian Empire. One fails to 
understand why the rulers of Indian States do not 
take the proper initiative co 4 cerning the develop- 
ment of the economic resources of their States. 
They, rather, ought to Ibad India in this matter 
and make good their abundant opportunities with 
the power and capital at their disposal. 

Out of 1,773,168 sq. miles area with a 
population of 320,000,000 i. e. one- fifth of the 
total population of the whole world, 67‘5,267 sq. 
miles area with a population of 70,000,000 are 
occti^ied by Indian States, the principal of tjiem 
being Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda, Gwalior, IndoVe 
and Kashmir. Looking to the progress made 
by there States, one cannot help reninrhing that 
except Mysore, perhaps, very little has been done 

by tbE otbisnr States towards the develo|nbeot pf 

\ . 
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their industries and commerce. A glance at the 
Geological Survey Reports of the Indian States 
convinces us that the Indian States in no way 
possess less valuable economic resources than 
British India. Mysore has done something in 
connection with the research work ; but, it is a 
matter of great regret that no other State has 
taken any initiative as yet. Baroda State which 
has* made wonderful progress in educational 
matters and is even ahead of British India in that 
respect, has, 1 am very much astonished to find, 
practically closed the doors of economic progress 
within, its boundaries. The Gwalior State, so far 
as my information goes, has spent a good deal in 
encouraging the State industries and commerce 
without, however, any practical result so to say. 
Hyderabad, Indore, and Kashmir have only 
recently commenced their operations for further- 
ing their economic prospects, and we will have to 
wait before any judgment can be passed about 
their efforts. 

The spasmodic efi'orts made by few rulers of 
Indian States can hardly do credit to their 
sympathy or administrative capacity. Their 
sympathies are expected to be enlisted in the 
cause of economic progress in India and these 
should be something more substantial than mere 
lip expressions. Their governing capacities have 
ample room for play in this field in as much as the 
declared policy of the British Government is that 
of nonintervention regarding the internal atiairs 
of the Indian States. What then impedes the 
economic progress of Indian States ? May* 1 venture 
to enquire why no progress has yet been made 
to encourage theii' internal trade and industries ? 
Can the Maharajah of Bikaner who declared at 
the last Imperial Conference in London, that the 
Indians were unfit for self-government! — even, 
say that they were equally unfit for economic 
independence ? 1 am afraid, no one, who has the 

least sympathy for tt^e welfare of his countrymen, 
will hazard, a statement Ibo this effect. The 
Indian States which sutely could have done 
material service towards the improvement of 
internal trade and indubtiies have remained 
absolutely indifferent. It is a "duty which these 
rulers owe to their subjects, to Indii— being 
themselves Indians ; to lead the country on the 
onward pith of economic progress: but alas! 
instead of progress and prosperity existing among 
their subjects, there exists complete helplessness, 
with all free action paralysed under the pernicious 
eysteiQ of State dependence, resulting in their 
Utter economic Suicide. » 

mUrb w'ad heVded to basteh tb¥ 

/ • 


economic suicide of India, the almost silent 
commercial invasion of Jfipanese enterprise in 
Indian mrirket has effected the complete 
helplessness of tottering Indian industries and 
commerce. It was thought that the war would 
bring golden opportunities for the uplift ofjndiaff 
industries and commerce by nullifying the 
element of European competition from Indian 
markets. But there appears a new and hard 
competitor carrying the Flag of the Rising Sun 
from Tokyo, who has completely captured Indian 
markets. To a keen observer, it may appear a 
m 5 *stery why British Government has freely 
allowed the Japanese trade to extend itself 
throughout India. There may be reasons of 
State to allow Japanese conimeruial adventurers 
to plunge themselves headlong in the Indian 
markets and throw their commercial roots so deep 
in the Indian soil so as to make Indian people 
quite powerless to be ever able to uproot them in ^ 
case of need. But, surely, this action of the 
British Government is in no way, in the interests 
of the development of Indian industries and 
commerce, and as such, it is our first and foremost 
duty to condemn with one voice this harmful 
policy pursued by the Government. May I ask 
what claims Japan can put forth for the over- 
indulgent treatment its trade receives at the 
hands of the British Government in India? Is it 
not a fact that the Japanese people close the doors 
of their industrial concerns to the Indian 
students ? Is it not about Japanese commercial 
morality that much has been said of late in 
England? 1 declare that it is in no way 
advantageous to allow bounty-fed goods of Japan 
an easy entry to Indian ports. 1 dare say also 
that this amounts to the clear economic suicide 
of India and it will take long, very long before 
the Japanese advefiture in India will be uiiravelled 
and Indian soil rendered free from the exotic 
produce of harmful foreign competition. 

This survey of the state of Indian indus- 
tries and commerce, short as it is, is quite 
sufficient, I believe, to convince mf countrymen, 
of the suicidal Viature of the indifference so- 
splendidly displayed by the Government and the 
inactivity so unfortunately shown by our people 
towaiHls the economic development of bur country. 
The Govern Baent cannot, in any way, excuse 
itself of its responsibility for the indifference 
unparalled in the history of any civilised govern- 
ment entrusted with the charge of millions of 
human race. Still less, could the Indians, 
boasting as they do of their proud heritage of 
^bbld of anbiclnt crdltarb 
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free themselves oF the charge of sublime apathy 
towards their economic interests ; more so, if they 
seriously intend to carry out the ambitious 
programme of national uplift and assert their 
proper place in the Empire and the comity of the 
*natioi)js of the world. Their responsibilities are 
all the more greater in this respect, as the future 
of India is the palm of their own making. Let 
the Government do what it thinks best ; that is 
no reason why we shoulc^ sit with folded hands 
and await calmly in a pessimistic manner the 
doom of economic suicide that surely awaits India, 
if the children of the soil continue to be satisfied 
with the humble position of hewers of wood 
and drawers *of water in their own land of 
immense possibilities of economic development. 

I now appeal to the higher sense of British 
statesmanship to grapple successfully with the 
problem of India’s economic development and 
free India from the shackles of the exploded 


system of free trade policy. India should be 
granted not the mockery of a protective fiscal 
policy in the form of preferential tariffs within 
the Empire which will only make India the 
dumping ground of the colonial commerce in 
addition to that of the English who already 
occupy the field. India will rather be willing to 
continue the present free trade system which at 
least benefits the Indian consumer than accept 
this calamity in disguise. This will be simply 
adding insult to injury. India expects British 
statesmanship to rise equal to the occasion and 
meet the Indian situation with a broad outlook. 

Finally my appeal to the Indian capitalists 
to rise equal to the golden opportunities 
afforded by the present situation and organise 
industries and commerce ; for, there lies the true 
solution of the economic problem on which 
depends the political regeneration of India. 


THE LATE SIR WILLIAM WEDDERBURN' 


• LORD REAY 

In Sir William Wedderburn India loses one of 
her best, f wends. Tie devoted his life to the 
welfare of His Maje.sh\ ’s subjects in India with 
absolute disinterestedness. He spared no effort 
to secure for India what* he considered was due to 
her. To strengthen the ties which bind India to 
the Tlritish Empire, to increase the friendly 
relations between the various races and British 
subjects on the basis of reciprocal confidence, was 
his aim. His memory will be held in respectful 
veneration by futur^ generations. 

LORD ISLINGTON, UNDER SECRETARY FOR INDIA 

Even those who were not abfb to agree with his 
views were convinced of his sincerity and devotion. 
The respect which his personality^commanded was 
of great value to Anglo-Indian unity, both as a 
moderating influence among Indian Nationalists, 
and as a sign ^hat the a^irations of Imlia were 
jiot undeserving of the sei^ous consideration and 
sympathy of cultured Englishmen. Sir William 
devoted the greater part of hi.s life, and generous- 
ly contrilmted from his own private means, to the 
welfare and progress •of Indians. Ui is a grave 
misfefitune that more than one of the most res- 
pected leaders of progressive Indian policy should 
have died just at the moment when their counsels 
were most requiied. 

* These appreciations have been culled from India, 
the organ of the Britisfl Congress Committee in London, 


LORD SYDENHAM 

I only onee had the pleasure of meeting Sir 
William Wedderburn ; but no one could fail to be 
impressed by the earnest desire for the advance- 
ment of India, which was the inspiration of his 
long life, ^ 

MR. FREDERIC HARRISON 

India — the Empire — all true lovers of justice 
a^d right— have suffered what, at this hour of 
crisis, may seem to many an irreparable loss. 
Sir William was the highest embodiment of all 
tbn^i has been noble in the British Raj. In the long 
history of British India, amid all the clouds and 
storms of complicated issues between European 
and Asiatic interests, there have been examples of 
true statesmanship and generous spiriiSs whom 
both India and Britain can li’ecall with honour. 
None stand higher thi\n the memory of Sir 
William Wedderburn, even if any name can be 
put beside his. 

His long life was one unhesitating devotion to 
the best interests of India and to the best men of 
Indian race. For sixty years he gave the cause 
his whole strength, his time, his fortune, his wise 
intellect, his immense patience, sagacity and 
courage. His whole life was one of unboun*dod 
generosity and unselfish care for others. And 
his public career was as judicious in practice as it 
was ly^h minded in purpose. He taught Indians 
what England couUhdo for 
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8IB CBABUES E. SCHWiiNN, BABT., H.P. 

He was so constant in his love for India, so 
untiring in his active exertions on her behalf, so 
wise in his counsel to those who wished to see her 
advance in the path of political development and 
progress that his loss seems almost irreparable, 
following, as it does, so quickly the death of so 
many doughty warriors in the same field — Hume, 
Dadabhai Naoroji, Gokhale and others. One 
cannot but regret that these veterans were not 
permitted to see the new order of things which, 
we fervently hope, may be established shortly in 
India. It was an honour and an inspiration 
to work with Sir William. No man was more 
sincere, more courteous, more modest. He will 
be greatly missed for he was greatly loved. 

MR. A. MAC CALLUM SCOTT, M. T. 

Sir William Wedderburn was “ a very prafit 
gen til knight” — the flower of courtesy, the soul 
of chivalry, the perfection of honour. He was an 
aristocrat by race, by breeding and by education. 
He was a democrat and a Liberal by instinct and 
by conviction. He held “ ad vanced’V views, he 
held them strongly, and ho expressed them 
fearlessly ; he had an unrivalled store^f experience 
and knowledge, but nothing was more charac- 
teristic of him than the modesty, the humility, 
the gentleness and the patience of his bearing. 
His love for India amounted to a passion. It 
irradiated all his life. ' 

MR. J. RAMSAY MACDONALD, M. P. 

India has had no friend who served her with 
greater singleness of purpose or purity of heart, 
and alas, he is the last of his generation. 

I’ 

MR. BERNARD HOUGHTON 

The thoughts of millions, when they enter into 
their dower of self-government, with its boons of 
self-respect, of hope and of joy, will recur to the 
leader who on their behalf ’oattled so long and 
with such dauntless couraige. His name will be 
enshrined in her Pantheon ; his memory in the 
hearts of the people. Now, in this hour, when 
she marches forward to assured victory, India 
turns aside and bows herself with heartfelt sorrow 
towards that Gloucestershire home. 

JUDGB FREDERIC MACKARNBSS 

Ha won for himself the confidence of ln^’ans 
in such a way that it has always been a wonder 
to mo that no Secretary of State has cared to 
make public use of him or to do him public 
hohour. But he will live, as he de serves, in the 
heart of India. That is what he wished, 


MR. J. A. SPENDER 

He was the sworn enemy of the theory that 
the intervention of Parliament in Indian affairs 
is an unwarranted encroachment upon the official 
sphere, and he spared himself no pains and faced 
no little misrepresentation to break it down. In 
a remarkable way he w*on the respect and even the 
affection of the House of Commons, and few men 
contributed more to the awakening of interest 
and sympathy which is, J. think, the most promis- 
ing sfgn in Indian affairs at the present moment. 

MR. G. P. GOOCH 

Had he not been the most modest of men he 
might have been tempted to speak with pride of 
his achievement ; for he lived long’enough to see 
his programme of reform accepted, at any rate in 
principle, by Mr. Montagu in the name of 
the British Government. His long official 
experience, his immense knowledge,* his deep 
sympathy with Indian ideals, his gentle nature, ^ 
his old world courtewy, his statesmanlike modera- 
tion — here was a rare and precious combination 
of qualities for a pioneer. He and Gokhale made 
a noble pair. The Indian p.artner in the firm had 
perhaps a more powerful bi’ain ; but Sir William 
was a shining example of how much can be 
accomplished by high character and life-long 
.concentration on a single task. 

MR. A. G. GARDINER 

Sir William Wedderburn impressed me, as I 
am sure he must have impressed evbry one who 
came in contact with him, as one of the most 
chivalrous men who ever devoted their life to the 
public service. His affection for Indian and the 
Indian people had something in it so deep and 
personal as to absorb all the. fine energies of his 
character. He represented, i think, the noblest 
tradition of English thought in regard to English 
responsibilities. ♦ * 

MR H. W. NEVINSON 

His life was “of a piece,” and neither opposition 
nor passing time could deflect him from his high 
purpose. To me he has long stood as the typical 
example of the power be gained by sheer 
honesty of character and utterly disinterested, 
devotion to one great cause. Among all who love 
India, and all who would jealously preserve our own 
country’s reputation for justice, the ^record of so 
fine and singib-minded a career will be remember- 
ed. He has maintained our faith in the excellence 
possible to humanity, and no one "to whom, 
as to myself, he so ungrudgingly extended the 
assistance of his knowledge, will forget his 
wisdom and kindliness of heart. 
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The Black Hole Tragedy 

Writing in the current issue of “ Bengal Past 
and Present” Lord Gurzon criticises Mr. J. H. 
^it tie's views on the Black Hole tragedy with 
more fiian necessary warmth. Had I not 
read it with my own eyes," writes the Ex- 
Viceroy, “ I should have deemed it impossi- 
ble that any serious historical student, as 
I presume that Mr. J. H. Little desired to be 
considered, should have occupied sixteen pages of 
print in your yaluable journal, in attempting to 
demonstrate to the world (1) that Holwell's 
Monument to the Black Hole victims, erected by 
him outside the Eistern Gate of Old Fort Wijliam, 
never existed save in the imagination of those 
who designed, saw, or described it : (2) that there 
was anothey monument, unseen by human eye 
and undescribed by human pen, which was 
erected inside the fort on the site of the Black 
Hole — notwithstanding that the low room so 
described remained intact for 50 years after the 
erection of this hypothetical monument on its 
site — and that it has been reserved for Mr. Little 
alone, after ^the lapse of 157 years, to discover 
the fbrmer existence of this object in the year 
1917. I confess that I have little patience with 
these attempts to rewrite history, in contempt for 
every rule of evidente, and that £ do not admire 
the labour that is devoted to proving that black is 
white or that a circle is a square. But in giS much 
as, while I was in India, I Wris cnlled upon, when 
erecting a replica of Holwell's pillar on the same 
site, to make a careful investigation of all the 
authorities an? evidence^ pelating to the original 
^monument, and as Mr. Little has more than 
once appealed to myself, perhaps you will permit 
me to marshal the evidence.” 

Lord Gurzon then deals with the evidence. 
He reviews it at length and concludes : — 

1 have now shown by a continuous series of 
records covering the entire period from 1760, 
when the monument; was erected, till 1821, when 
• 58 


it was taken down, that Holwell's pillar stood, 
where he himself had it placed, i.e., outside the 
eastern gate of the Fort, and that for 60 years it 
was a prominent landmark of Galcutta, described 
or depicted by over a score of pens or pencils 
That anyone should think it worth while to argue 
that all these witnesses were either impudent! 
fabricators and frauds, painting what was^iot 
there and describing what they had not seen, or 
else the innocent victims of the most astonishing 
series of optical illusions ever recorded in history 
would be deemed incredible had not Mr. Little 
charged himself with tho task. With a similar 
treatment of evidence it would be eas}' to show a 
century hence that no such person as Mr. Little 
had ever existed. Indeed, posterity will be inclined 
to believe that this was the case, on the double 
ground that no serious persons could so treat 
history or travesty research and that con- 
temporary records were silent as to the presence 
in the first quarter of the twentieth century in 
Bengal of a superwag of that napie. But is not 
this after all the true and transparent explana- 
tion ? And has not Mr. Little in his spirited 
rewriting of history, first about the Black Hole, 
aj;id now *about the Hoi well Monument, to use a 
colloquial phrase, been “ pulling the leg ” of the 
Galcutta people during the last two years ? 
Glearly this must be so ; no other interpretation 
fits. On that obvious and unavoidable assumption 
I conclude with an apology both to hjm and to 
the readers of “ Beqgal : Past and Present ” for 
having taken so serioiyily one of the brightest 
“ jued esprit ” of our time.” 

Lord Gurzon's answer is final and it bears 
marks of his masterful way of dealing with things. 
But then it is also final in the sense that 
Mr. Little who has raised more than one sensa- 
tion^n his researches in Anglo Indian history 
can no more reply. For he died before Lord 
Gurzon’s article saw the light of publicity. 
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Democracy in Ancient India. 

Pandit Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya Sastri 
writes in the current issue of the Modern Review 
that democracy was well rooted in ancient Indian 
soil, as is evident from its authontative literature. 
The writer quotes plentifully from the Buddhist 
Jataka stories to prove how the democratic idea 
wosked in the Indian mind. 

The Vinaya Pitaka from beginning to end clear- 
ly shows how the Buddhist brotherhood was 
governed entirely on democratic principles. One 
should also mark here in this connection, the act 
of putting to the vote and deciding by a majority. 
For giving the reader an idea of the particular 
procedure adopted, the Pandit quotes the follow- 
ing passages from the Chullavagga as translated 
into English in the Yinaya Texts, Part III. 

Now at that time the Bhikkhus in Chapter 
(Samgha) assembled, since they became violent, 
quarrelsome, and disputatious, and kept on 
wounding one another with sharp words, were 
unable to settle the disputed questions (that was 
brought before them.) 

They told this matter to tha Blessed One. 

* I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to settle such a 
dispute by the vote of tbs majority, A Bhikku 
who shall be posseased of five qualifications shall 
be appointed as taker of the voting tickets — one 
who does not walk in partiality, one who does 
not walk in malice, one who does not walk in 
folly, one who does not walk in fear, one who 
knows what (votes)k have ^been taken and what 
have not been taken. , 

And thus shall he be appointed. 

First the Bhikkhu is to be requested* whether 
he will undertake the office. Then some able 
and discreet Bhikkhu is to bring the matter 
before the Samgha, saying. 

Let the venerable Samgha hear me. If the 
time seems meet to the Samgha, let the Samgha 
appoint a Bhikkhu of such an 1 such a name as 
taker of the voting tickets, 


This is the motion. 

** Let the venerable Samgha hear me. The 
Sangha appoints a Bhikkhu of such and such a 
name as taker of the tickets. Whosoever of the 
venerable ones approves of the Bhikkhu pi such 
and such .a name being appointed as taker of the 
tickets, let him keep silence. Whosoever 
approves not thereof, let him speak. The Bhikkhu 
of such and such a name is appointed by the 
Samgha as taker of the voting tickets. Therefore 
is it silent. Thus do 1 understand,’ ” (lY. 9.) 

I enjoin upon you, 0 Bhikkhus, three ways of 
taking votes, in order to appease such Bhikkhus — 
the secret method, the whispering method, and 
the open method. 

‘ And how, 0 Bhikkhus, is the secret method 
of taking votes ? The Bhikkhu who is the teller of 
the votes is to make the voting tickets of different 
colours and as each Bhikkhu comes unto him he 
is to say to him thus ; ‘^This is the ticket for the' 
man of such an opinion ; this is the ticket for the 
man of such .in opinion. Take whichever you 
like ” When he has chosen (he is to add), 
“ Don’t show it to anybody,” If he ascertains 
that those whose opinion is against the Dhamma 
are in the majority, he is to reject the vote as 
wrongly taken. If he ascertains that those whose 
opinion is in accordance with the Dhamma are in 
the majority, he is to report the vote as well 
taken. This, O Phikkhus, is the secret method 
of taking the votes. 

*And how, O Bhikkhus, is the whispering method 
of taking votes ? The Bhikkhu who is the teller of 
the votes is to^ whisper^ in each Ehikkhu’s ear: 
“ This is the ticket of those of such on opinion;. 
this is the ticket of those of such an opinion. Take 
whichever you like.” When he has chosen (he is 
to add), “ Don’t tell anybody (which you have 
voted).” If he ascertains that those, etc., as 

above Thus, 0 Bhikkhus, is the whispering 

method of taking votes. 

‘ And how, O Bhikkhus, is the open method of 
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taking votes ? If he ascertains (before- hand) 
that those whose opinioA is in majority, the vote 
is to be taken undisguised ly, openly. Thus O 
Bhikkhus is the open method of taking the votes.” 

*The writer then cites ^the story of the crow and 
the owl and remarks : — 

> ** The story speaks for itself. It is a very short 

one, but reveals a very ,great thing, viz., the 
belief of the people of India at that time in the 
strength of the voice of the people as regards the 
consecration of a king. It clearly indicates the 
natural baift of the Indian minds towards the 
democratic idea regarding the government of their 
country. The Jataka story I have quoted should 
not be dismissed as a mere fable relating to the 
lower animals. Democratic methods of electing a 
king could have been ascribed to the lower 
animals also only by a writer and among a people 
perfectly familiar with such methods in the 
^conduct of human aftairs.” 

Indiaii Nationalism and Missionaries 

In a very thoughtful article in the^current num- 
ber of the and the We&t, the Rev. J. H. Brown 
observes : — ** The most important and significant 
Indian event in modern times is probably the 
great movement towards the full recognition of 
Indian Nationality. Bj'otherhood, which India has 
learnt from Christ, is undoubtedly coming to 
fruitage here. We, the exponents of ^hrist’s 
brotherhood in India, need to be very wise in our 
. attitude towards this great movement. It is 
something in which we may unfeignedly rejoice 
and which w^ may seek with all prayer and 
patience to help* in leading into right channels. 
During the course of this war the English-speak- 
ing races* have made such great professions in 
regard to the libertie? of smaller nations that in 
future we must fully recognise the claims to self- 
determination of a great i^ation like India just 
awakening to her own strength and oneness.” 


India and the War 

The April number of the Wealth of India opens 
with some interesting comments on the proceed- 
ings of the recent War Conference at Delhi. 
The Editor points out that the recommenda- 
tions made and the resolutions passed are unex- 
ceptionable and if they are given effect to in the 
spirit in which they ought to be, there is very 
little ground for thinking that the enemy will 
ever be successful in any project he may possibly 
decide on against India.” 

One fact, he says, stands in bold relief after 
four years of War, With the collapse of Russia 
the c6ntial powers have begun to make headway. 
This is due, in the words of the writer, to one 
** decided advantage ” in the German side, and a 
positive disadvantage ” on the side of the allies : 

Germany and its confederates occupy a solid, 
compact block in Europe while Britain, her 
Dominions and her Allies lie scattered at distant 
places in the various corners of the world. That 
the sun never sets in the British Empire is no 
doubt a glory in peace times ; but that very fact 
has proved a source of great weakness in this war. 
Tl^ enemy has fully used this weakness to his 
advantage and managed to keep the war going for 
so long. But if he should think of invading 
India, he will find the position reversed. India 
is a compact country far away from his £ome, 
self-suiHcient and bountifully stocked by nature 
with men and materials necessary for the success- 
ful prosecution of war.” , 

But the question is how to marshall all these 
array of resources in the service of the war. That 
can be done only by organisation ; and organisation 
** not of the Indian Government type, based on 
projects, commissions, committees, notes, memo- 
randa, majoiity recommendations, minority dis- 
sents and pompous resolutions, but rapid organis- 
ation based on trust and sympathy.” 
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India and the Empire 

Under the pen-name of “ Maclir,’* a writer in 
the May number of Rast and West offers a very 
thoughtful article on “ India and the Empire/' 
He begins by tracing the rapid decline in the 
belief iu Jingoism, and the rampant and 
aggressive or what he calls the Hun- British type 
of British Imperialism of which Mr. (lhambeiiain 
was the acknowledged high-priest and Rudyard 
Kipling the student-oracle. A generation brought 
up under such a tradition could not easily wel- 
come the “ confederation free nations,” an idea 
which is now more in vogue. The rapid hold 
of the idea of federation is primarily due to the 
reaction against Imperial Jingoism on the one 
hand and the growth of nationalism in self- 
governing colonies on the other. The bond of race 
which was the only bond of Imperial union in 
mid- Victorian days is now loosing much of its 
eclactic value, and the war has revealed new forces 
stronger and mightier for forging a union not 
altogether born of mere aihnity of racial kinship. 

‘^The weakening of the bond of l ace was accen- 
tuated by the formation of a» new self-governing 
colony, South Africa, the majority of whose 
people are non- British. It became obvious fhat 
racial unity was not an essential condition to 
the unity of Empire, and this argument was 
driven home when South Africa not less than 
Canada or Australia took on the burden of war 
against^ the common enemy. Finally, the condi- 
tions under which the self-governing Colonies 
have taken their share in the war in common 
with Great Britain and her Allies have tended to 
emphasize not racial unity but racial diversity. It 
can be safely concluded, therefore, that the intiu- 
eiice of a comtiiun racial origin in preserving the 
unity of the Empire has considerably decreased.” 

• And with the growth of free institutiolis and 
with a wider and clearer political horizon there 
will develop a surer and therefore stronger appre- 
ciation of the Imperial connection. < 


“ A servile India gives the unwilling obeisance 
and lip loyalty of the Slave, a froe India will 
enhance the strength of the dignity of him who 
rules it as a free people.” 

The writer further points out : — 

“ It is obvious that a weak and discontented 
India would be a source of danger, and that it is' 
to the interest of A^istralia and South Africa 
especially to see that such a danger is avoided. 
A great self-governing India whether in the form 
of a single State or of a Confederation of States 
linked to the other Empire-States by the ties of 
self-interest and attachment to the Crown will be 
of primary importance. In view of the present 
conditions in the East, and of the future possibili- 
ties that may be^ forecasted, it would not be too 
much to say that such a state is inevitable and 
essential if the Britisli Empire in the East is to 
continue to exist. 

“ That a self-goveining India will be morally 
and materially stronger than the India of to-day 
has been assumed, and the assumption is 
warranted not only by the teaching of history but 
by the policy of the Government V)f India which 
places the establishment of popular assemblies 
amongst the most important evidences of India’s 
progress. It has been also supposed that a free 
India will bo willing to l^eep up the connection 
with the British Empire, and this hypothesis 
can be regardcAl as invalid only by those who 
would deny to responsible Indians the average 
share of common sense. Indian politicians re-, 
cognise as clearly as any one does on which side 
their bread is buttered. India ^ill need all the 
help she can get fiom the British Empire, and 
Indians know perfectly well that help and sup- 
port will be forthcoming iu greater measure and 
on easier tSrms than it can be had elsewhere. On 
this ground alone it is absurd to contend that the 
British Empire will^Le weakened by the grant of 
self-government to India. 
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Municipalities and Social Welfare 

An article in the Social Service Qmrlerly for 
April, advocates the larger undertaking by 
municipalities of schemes of social and sanitary 
welfare^ and bewails the apathy of our municipal 
boards. The writer in exacting administrative 
efficiency would like to see the establishment of a 
central control over the administration of local 
bodies in each province and the establishment of 
municipal ownership of all productive works 
of public utility. Municipal government in 
modern Western Europe is “ exalting the 
bacteriologist and the Sanitary Inspector, foster- 
ing the kindergarten and the technical school, 
and inquiring anxiously about the training of 
the people.” The municipality of Paris, which is 
considered as the typical pioneer of all new 
methods of social welfare, derives its income from 
direct taxation, octroi and income from pro- 
“ ducCive departments. It has got a sclfeme of a 
central labour exchange, a number of municipal 
and free libraries, an institution for the advance 
of rent money to poor tenants, etc. German 
municipalitSes have addpted housing schemes of 
various kinds, convalescent homes for the 
poorer classes, dispensaries, day-nurseries, forest 
schools, etc. They do not limit their philanthropy 
to efforts, a^d support all outside agencies 

and institutions. They assist unemployment by 
means of insurance funds, provide unskilled out- 
of-door work for the unemployed and find employ- 
ment for children leaving schools, for domestic 
servants, for consumptives and other persons of 
limited persdRal capacity. The mental horizon of 
• the Indian municipal politician is limited by 
drains, building plans and road-making, and it is 
essential Uhaf he should rise superior to his 
Bursoundings and up to the hipest ideals of 
municipal government in other States. 

At the pi-esent stage of Indian municipal 
development, our efforts are bound to be limited, 
but there is no reason why they should be half- 


hearted. Nor e-houlcj we be deterred by the 
presence of easily remediable grievances, like 
apathy and ignorance in the municipal council- 
lors, or charges of venality in the municipal 
administration. In England, at the time of 
the Royal Commission on Local Self-Government 
in 1835, it was freely admitted that little .was 
spent on actual municipal duties, and the work 
that was done was usually inetiicient, and always 
gave rise to jobbery.” With the opportunity 
now made available to municipalities in Western 
India to make education free and compulsory, it 
will be possible to evolve a better type of 
municipal councillor, with a more impartial 
interest in civic affairs. There are now a 
larger number of people in India who realise that 
life is not so much what one can get, but what 
one can give, that life is “ the opportunity to 
serve.” This realisation cannot fail to have its 
effect on accelerating the growth in India of the 
civic idea, which demands a keener sense of 
social equity, which prompts the citizen to be of 
use to bis community, however limited the 
sphere of his work. 

India and Self-Determination 

Mr. Harold Spender, writing in the Con- 
teitiporarij Hevieto, in referring to India says : — 

Then we are on the eve of a great new 
settlement of India, completing another of those 
stages towards Indian self-control which have 
marked every fifty ^ears o£ our rule of that vast 
and sun-scorched land^ The task which Lord 
Morley began, ^and carried through with such 
splendid persistency is now being worked out by 
Mr. Montagu, and will be surely accomplished by 
him if the fates and winds favour that great enter- 
prise. Every phrase in the great War speeches 
which reverberate across the seas binds us in.lndia 
to that self-determination which we are. so 
eloquently and convincingly pressing on others,’* 
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Some Aspects of Jewish Nationalism 

Zionism has emerged as one of the surprises 
of the war from comparative obscurity into the 
sunshine of popular approval and international 
sanction. There is an elaborate and learned article 
on this subject in the March number of the 
Round Table which describes the recent work of 
the , Jews in Palestine, estimates the political 
conditions necessary for a Jewish Palestine and 
estimates the functions and influence of such a 
state. It is stated that at the peace settlement 
after the war, Great Britain will insist on an 
explicit recognition of the right of the Jewish 
people to ej^tablish there its national home ; and 
this aim accords both with the general spirit of 
the war-aims of the A.llies, with the requirements 
of Zionism and with a just stable and progressive 
government in Palestine. 

The Jewish love of Palestine is a thing uni(|ue 
in itself ; the link between the Jew and Palestine 
is a national link in the most absolute sense — 
being entirely independent of any sort of personal 
connection. It has persisted through centuries of 
estrangement between the people and the land, 
and is peculiar in its selflessness and spiritual 
quality. The Jewish nationcdiet claims that 
“ Palestine for the Jews ” means “ Palestine for 
the world,” not because he wants Palestine to be 
anything, but distinctively Jewish, but because he 
feqls thkt the more distinctively and truly Jewish 
it is, the greater will be its influence on the 
world, {he conscious Jewish nationalism of 
modern times, began as a reaction not against 
persecution or anti-semitic prejudice, but against 
the tendency to assimilation which set in as a 
result of the political and social emancipation of 
the Jews in Western Europe. It was, however, 
unquestionably the terrible outbreak of peisecu- 
tion and massacre in Russia (1880-81) which fjave 
ilnlil direction to the nationalist aspirations that 
were floating in the air of Jewish national life. 
Y/'hilft the great tide of Jewish emigration set 


towards America from Russia, some of the more 
idealistic turned towards ^Palestine, hoping to 
begin the way to national redemption. By 1895 
some twenty colonies had been established in vari- 
ous parts of Palestine, and the first Zionkt Con- 
gress met in 1897 at Basle. 

When the war broke out the movement had the 
support of some quarter^pf a million of Jews and 
the active sympathy of many more, and there was 
in existence every phase of Jewish national life in 
Palestine, though only in a miniature scale. 
Among the political conditions necessary for a 
Jewish Palestine may be mentioned a few most 

important (1) the relation between the Jewish 

c 

people and Palestine must be recogrjised as the 
relation between a nation and its national home- 
land. (This recognition is provided by the 
British Government’s declaration of November 2, 
1917). (2) The Jewish people are to have complete 
and unfettered self-expression and must have** 
the utmost freedom in colonising. (3) As a 
consequence of this, the government of Palestine 
in the immediate future must be entrusted to a 
single power and not to a condomoTsnum or an 
international commission. The •powers must not 
merely content themselves with merely declaring 
Palestine neutral. 

Thus a revived Hebrew nation may occupy 
Palestine and its services to and influence on huma- 
nity will be very large. Its economic development 
will be fruitful of benefit to the Arabs of Palestine 
and neighbouring lands as well as of Hedjaz. 
There is a. very real kinship between Jew and 
Arab, not merely of blood, language- and religion, 
but of joint- work in the diffusion'* of knowledge... 
The Jews in Palestine will be creative and not 
merely imitative, and their creative work will 
express a spirb subtly compounded of elements 
from East and West, while in international 
politics, the Jewish function might fulfil an 
important function as a court of arbitration. 
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Recruiting 

In a recent issue the^ervant of India invites the 
attention of Government to the various charges 
in the press and on the platform about the way 
fn whith recruiting is being carried on,” and 
says 

“While one would be loth to give much credence 
to mere bazaar rumours^ wo cannot but think 
that in the present case there is considerable 
cause for inquiry, as the incidents are in many 
cases given in great detail. In Sholapur especially 
the abusei^appear to be particularly grievous and 
call for immediate redress. The Collector of 
Sholapur is not . particularly noted for his con- 
ciliatory wa^s, and perhaps his zeal and that of 
his subordinates taking their ^ cue from him may 
have outrun discretion. An authoritative pro- 
nouncement from Government is immediately 
required to pacify the public.” 

Vegetarianism 

In the March Fortnightly Heview the Hon. 
and Rev. .Alfred Lyttelton writes about food 
and commonsense. Dr. Lyttelton is himself a 
vegetarian jtnd he advocates in his article that 
vegetables and fruit diet is better than meat diet. 
The concluding portion is interesting reading 
particularly to those interested in the advance of 
vegetarianism : — ^ 

“ But in conclusion, and leaving aside ail 
trivialities, I must dwell on the deadly and indis- 
putabh3 connection between excessive meat-eating 
and sensuality. We enter now upon a subject 
where even the flippant tend to forgo joking. Jf 
it is a fact th^ we have^here cause and effect let 
•us remind ourselves of wliat is at stake. It is at 
least this much ; the hope of lessening to some 
extent tSe mos^ devastating evil that makes havoc 
of human life. I dcf not say the certainty ; but 
the hope and in such a matter we are saved by 
hope. 

“First, then, is there this connection. Most of 
us know that there is, with a certitude that 


requires no confirmation. People will tell you in 
private their own experiences, doctors testify to it 
in conversation ; an authority like Dr. Pusey, 
after hearing countless confessions ranked 
overeating as a stimulus to the passions quite as 
potent, as excessive drinking. Whatever we may 
think of the confessional, it is certain that farther 
— confessors have as intimate first hand know- 
ledge of the particular evidence required viz.^ that 
which concerns the effect of excess as testified to 
by its victims. Added to Pusey we have the 
consensus of the Christian Church from its 
earliest days. I find in conversation^the fact is not 
seriously disputed unless the .agrumentative 
temper has been stirred, in which case anything 
may be disputed under the formulus ; No lawyer 
or man of science would admit the evidence as 
complete.” 

But we are not justified in waiting for 
scientifically complete evidence .... In concluding 
Mr. Lyttelton says : — 

“ To sum up we vegetarians .assert that 
experience has taught no certain truths of real 
importance to the general welfare, especially at 
the present time ; and that, if recognised, they 
v^uld he!}) in removing certain terrible obstacle 
which now encumber man’s ascent to a higher and 
happier life and that before these truths can be 
learnt a sinister prejudice against our creed should 
be allayed.” 

India’s Demand for Self ^Goverpment 

In the course of^ an article in the London 
Spectator Mr. Bernard I^oughton writes : — 

The plain fact, is that nearly all India, without 
distinction of race or language, or creed is united 
in a demand for a substantial measure of self- 
government. The demand is not fictitious. It 
is not the cry of a few agitators. On the con- 
trary, it springs from the heart of the peoplq, in 
it their very soul speaks. Merchant, lawyer, 
shopkeeper, landholder, prince and peasant have 
alik% embraced the cause, 
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Buddhism and the Needs of To-Day 

G. Garratt, writing in a recent number of the 
Buddhist Review, says that Buddhist teaching is so 
comprehensive that it is impossible for the world 
to progress to any point beyond which Buddhism 
cannot help, and that it will not be even possible 
to say that Buddhism is worn out, because it is 
rooted on certain fixed principles which can never 
be altered. Buddhism teaches great principles 
(1) that what a man deserves, he gets and 
nothing more ; (2) that every action brings its 
own result in the natural world, in the moral and 
in the social world ; (3) that life is not a baffling 
riddle, but a wonderful gift which each man may 
sj^ape as he will, and that man is master of him* 
self and of his fate; and that within himself and 
nowhere else lies the strength, the power and the 
will by which he may attain to perfect knowledge. 
By getting rid of all that is impermanent, the 
tendency to rebirth is done away ; there is no 
more clinging to physical life and henc‘=< physicsri 
conditions cannot continue. The Buddha never 
pretended that the way to Nirvana was never 
easy or simple and that those who would climb 
it must begin first of all what is called “ The 
Great Struggle against Sin ” ; and ihitt all men 
must avoid murder, theft and adultery, lying^ 
slander, abuse and idle talk, covetousness, 
hatred and error. This provides a scheme of 
thorough and comprehensive moral regeneration, 
and salvation can bo attained not by prayer or 
faith, nor by belief 9 r initiation into secrets and 
mysteries, but by living an upright and worthy 
life. Buddhism makes man absolutely self-depen- 
dent, unlike Christianity. It deprecates emotion 
which points to want of self-discipline, and tries to 
secure perfect calmness and mental equipoise. 
The Buddhist idea of final perfection is far higher 
than the Christian one ; it is an end of al^ evil, 
ignorance and illusion, desire, unrest and pain, it 
is the disappearance of self and separateness and 
the realisation of universal oneness, 


Buddha’s message is never to be ignored to-day. 
He never sanctioned the treking of the life of even 
the smallest creature, he never approved the use 
of force and of deeds of violence ; and he was 
essentially the prophet of peace and of bjpundless 
charity ; and all this is never to be left out .of 
mind in the-midst of the din and clamour of the 
war. 

As Buddhists, and therefore also believers in 
the doctrine of non-resistance, we cannot deplore 
too deeply the present state of afiairs. We have 
in the Buddhist religion a very high • ideal — the 
highest that, from an ethical standpoint, has ever 
been placed before the world. If it were not 
infinitely higher than ourselves, and infinitely 
removed from the. ebb and flow of human passion, 
it w'ould not be a religion worth the having. We 
have hitched our wagon to a star, and even amid 
the inferno of war, we must endeavour to keep 
before ns our ideal. Across the narrow gracves cfi 
their fallen comrades. East and West may join 
hands, united in a common suffering, bound to- 
gether by a common hope that in the age to come 
the truth the Buddha taught shall gloriously 
prevail till all have entered into limitless peace. 

INDIA IN INDIAN & FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 

The Vernacular Library of an Indian Minis- 
ter. By H. Gulliford, [“ The International 
Review of Missions,” April, 1918.] 

Hindu. Achievement in Exact Science. By 
Benoy Kumar Sarkar, m.a. [“The Modern 
Review,” June 1918 ] 

The Early History op the Tea Industry in 
North East India. By Mr. Bvirold H. Mann. 
[“ Bengal Economic Journal,”^ April, 1918.] 

An All- India Economic Conference. By Albert 
J. Saunders, m.a., p.r.e.s., [“ The Mysore Eco- 
nomic Journal,” April, 1918.] 

The KuRAiit By J. S. M.' Hooper, m. a. .[“The 
Madras Christian College Magazine,” April, 
1918.] 

Muslims and the Reform Movement. By T. 
B. Jayat, B.A., (Lond.) [“ The Ceylon Muslim 
Review,” May, 1918 ] , 



QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE. 


Mr. Montagu’s Reforms 

Mr. Montagu said in the House of Commons 
on the 13th instant: — The Viceroy and I have 
eiftbodiei^ our proposals for carrying out the 
deoision of His Majesty’s Government of August 
^in the form of a report to the War Cabinet. It 
will be remembered that in the August announce- 
ment it was stated that ample opportunity would 
be afforded for public discussion of the propo- 
sals, which would be submitted in due course to 
Parliament.# Owing to their heavy prc- occupation 
with the immediate work of the war, the Govern- 
ment have not yet been able to consider the report 
and to formulate their conclusions upon the pro- 
posals contained in it, but they have decided that 
it shall be presented to Parliament as soon as 
sufficient copies are available in India and here, 
so as to allurd the opportunity for public discus- 
sion promised in the August announcement, 
and so that in coming to their final decision the 
Government lilay have the advantage of consider- 
ing any suggestions to which its publication may 
•give rise. • • 

Local Self-Government 

The Government of India, Education Depart- 
ment, has issued a long and important resolution 
indicating the manner in which the Government 
of India would desire progress to be made along 
the road of Local Self-Government. The resolu- 
tion recommends substantial increase in the 
present elective element among the members of 
municipalities and rural boards, representation of 
minorities by rlbminatioT^ and securing official 
e3q>erience by nooffination of^ officials without the 
right of voting. As a necessary corollary to 
increased popularisation of local bodies provision 
is made for a francMse low enough# to obtain 
constituencies representative of the body of rate- 
payers. Ordinary municipalities except in special 
cases are to have elected non- official chairmen, 
while for large cities the Bombay system of 
elected chairman With nominated commissioner is 
59 ^ 


recommended. Local bodies are generally to be 
allowed to introduce taxes up to a maximum 
prescribed by law, to have a fresh, and in the 
preparation of budgets and, except certain 
specified appointments free control over their 
employees. Finally, the resolution discusses the 
Panchayats which it is proposed should deal with 
village sanitation, village education and have 
jurisdiction in petty civil and criminal cases. 
These recommendations represent the first portion 
of the three classes of measures foreshadowed in 
the announcement made by the Yiceroy last 
September, the other two being the greater 
Indianisation of the services and the constitutional 
reforms proper. 

Mr. K. C. Roy on India’s Urflrent Need 

Mr. K. C. Boy, of the Associated Press, who 
has just returned to India from England, 
interviewed by a representative of “ The Bombay 
Chronicle ” said : — 

** At the present moment London is full of 
people from all parts of the Empire except India. 
Go where you will, you will find Australians, 
Canadians, New Zealanders, but you will rarely 
meet an Indian, India practically occupies at 
the present moment a back>seat in the parlour of 
the Empire and if India is to gain her position as 
an active and worthy partner of the Empire, non-^ 
official Indians should he there during the crisis. 

“In the reconstruction of party politics it will 
not do for us to identify oyrselves with any 
special group of politicians^ but our leaders should 
make efforts to enlist the sympathy and active 
co-operation of all. Mr. Baptista has done 
splendid work in interesting the Labour Party 
hut we want workers in London who will equally 
win over the Liberals as well as the Unionists. 
These ^parties are in process of new formation aqd 
the opportunity thus presents itself to educate 
them on India in a thoroughly practical and 
business-like way. The opportunity is one that 
should not be missed.*” 
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. UTTERANCES OF THE DAY 


Hon. Mr. Sastri on’ India & the War 

The Hon. Mr. Srinivasa Sastri delivered the 
following speech at the recent Delhi Conference. 

My Lord, in a few simple graphic words your 
Excellency depicted to us the imminence of the 
grave peril not only to the Empire but to India 
B3 well in a closer sense than heretofore in the 
history of the war ; that peril is not less than 
German domination. *We all know what that 
means, it is not merely the spoliation of wealth, 
it is not merely the destruction of towns, but it is 
the dishonouring of women. It is further the 
enslavement of the people, and saddest of sad 
things, when we become slaves of Germany we 
would probably be compelled to fight in her armies 
and be used for the further enslavement of the 
people of Asia and of Europe. From that great 
shame and dishonour I have no doubt that the 
soul of India will rise in revolt. I have no doubt 
that to your lordship’s call the answer will be an 
enthusiastic and whole hearted rising throughout 
this country. No words are necessary to bring 
before our minds how indissolubly, in the words 
of my countryman the Hon. Mr. Suren dranath 
Banerjea, the fortunes of India are* linked^ up 
with those of the British Empire. I am one of 
those whose faith is inextinguishable in the genius 
and justice of the British Empire ; in spite of 
lapses and grievous backsliding now and then, iu 
spite of reactionary utterances from authorities, 
in spite of temporary vacillations of policy, I hold 
to the faith that bejiind the institutions of 
England, embedded in her very genius there is 
the principle of progress, a principle which must 
inevitably lead her and those whose fortunes are 
connected with hers to the attainment of self- 
determining freedom. In the fulness of that 
fajth, I call upon my countrymen — no, that 
would be somewhat impertinent, I recall that 
remark — I record my full faith that all my 
countrymen will do every thing in their < power 
down to the shedding of their blood if necessary, 


in the defence not only t of the Empire but in 
defence of everything that they hold sacred. 
Your Excellency told us the day before yesterday 
that in the triumph of England we shalj. probably 
see spacious days. I have full faith, as I ^.id 
before, that when spacious days dawn upon 
England there is no power either in England or 
anywhere under the sun that will make the deeds 
of India narrow and cramping. All that was em- 
bodieiinthe resolution which your Excellency 
felt bound to overrule, all the aspirn«tions of my 
countrymen — I make no doubt whatever that they 
will bo realised in their fulness if only the first 
pa:Pamount condition is fulfilled and it is in our 
power to help that fulfilment. If that condition 
is fulfillc i all else' that we hold dear is secured. 
The duty of everyone in this country is summed 
up in these words — stand now by the British 
Empire and your destiny is assured. - ‘ ' 

Senator Reid on Home-Rule 

Sen toi ll^id is reported to have said : — 

If the Secretary for India in the Home 
Government would see his way to granting India 
Self Government, there would be no need -for the 
Empire to fear Germany, or any Allies which it 
might get in Europe ; because India could supply 
millions of men if they weije required. No cons- 
cription would be necessary ; the m'en would be 
supplied willingly, so long as India was recognised 
as an integral part of the Empire. * * 

They will have to give it (Home- Buie for Indiaj|.. 
and if it came along now the people of India 
would rally to the Empire and its Allies, and help 
to smash Germany for all time. If there is any 
way of getting Mr. Hughes to the Imperial 
Council I trust that he will recogni:ie that India 
is an indispensable part '"of the Empirq. The 
Senate has passed resolutions that other countries 
should have Self-Government and Home-Bale. 
It would probably be wise for us to resolve that 
India, as a part of the Empire, should be given 
Self-Government to work out her own salvation. 



FEUDATORY INDIA 


The Nizam of Hyderabad 

What the Nizam did when war broke out, 
wfites the Westminster Gazette^ was to place the 
wlu)le resources of his State at the disposal of the 
.Government, As Hyderabad is by far the 
largest, richest, and most populous of the great 
feudatory States of India — being three times as 
large as Bavaria and more than twice as 
populous — this was a very big offer. The Nizam 
is the Premier Prince of the Indian Empire, and 
he maintains a force of nearly 40,000 soldiers, 
exclusive of the household troops. A large 
contingent oS these was included in the InAan 
Expeditionary Force which went to France. The 
dynasty, which is a very ancient one, has always 
been closely attached to the British power, and 
the title “ our faithful ally the Nizam ” was 
dObferfed on an ancestor of the present ruler by 
English writers. At all the most critical times in 
the history 'of India — the Mysore wars, the 
Mahratta wars, the Mutiny — the Nizam of the 
*day rendered* invaluable ‘help to Britain, so His 
Exalted Highness, to give him his latest title, was 
only carrying out a family tradition. 

Native States and I. C. S. 

The Londwi Gazette announces that it is 
proposed to alter the regulations if or the examina* 
tion of candidates for the Indian Civil Service, in 
. order to admit a British subject who or whose 
father or mother was born outside the Dominions, 
if at the time of^his birth Jiis father was a subject 
of any State in Ifidia and slill is or continued to 
be so until his death. It is intended that the new 
regulations shalhepply to candidates at the open 
competitive examinations in and after 1919. 
The alteration is designed to lay down the right 
of subjects of Indian States to compete as a 
general right, and obviate the need for formal 
declarations of eligibility by the Governor- 
General in.Council. 


The Rajah of Rutlam 

H. H. the Baja of Butlam, who has just 
returned to his State from the front, in an 
interview with the press spoke in warm appre- 
ciation of the kindness shown him in the West and 
specially mentioned the gracious attitude of the 
King Emperor to himself and the Indian troopS. 
The latter, he said, had done their best and 
deserved the praise given them, but though India 
had done much she was capable of doing infinitely 
more and would exert herself to the utmost if she 
knew the devastation wrought by the Germans 
in Belgium and part of France and which the 
same relentless foe would perpetrate here also if 
steps were not taken in time to foil him. 

Progress in Native States 

The Bijapur Provincial Conference passed the 
following Besolution : — 

** That in the opinion of this Conference the 
time has arrived when the Bulers of Native States 
in this presidency should follow the example of 
modern governments and give their subjects 
political constitutions guaranteeing to them 
progressive, responsible self-government, and 
institute immediately elected legislative councils as 
the first step. This Conference notes with 
satisfaction the beginning already made in this 
direction in some Native States in India such as 
Mysore, Baroda, Travancore, Bikanir, Patiala and 
lately Bhavnagar, and hopes that they will allow 
progress to be made ia the s&me direction at a 
more rapid rate.” • 

Mysore Representative Assembly 

The Mysore Bepresentative Assembly consists 
of 273 members — 250 Hindus, 20 Muhammadans 
and 3 Europeans. According to occupation, 80 
are laiyl holders, 64 village ofiieers, 53 merchants^ 
36 lawyers, 16 sowcars and 18 of other occupa** 
tions. Becently the Assembly voted the levy of 
an incc^me tax for the extension of education in 
the State* • 



INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA 


Mr. Gandhi on Indians in S. Africa 

Mr. M. K. Gandhi, writing to the Times of 
India^ draws attention to the fresh disabilities 
imposed on Indians by the Union Government in 
South Africa by the recent introduction of the 
^j:^lway travelling restrictions. He says : The 
Indians would have been content if the existing 
colour prejudice was left to work itself out 
instead of the Union Government feeding the 
prejudice by giving legal recognition to the anti- 
colour campaign. Mr. Gandhi urges that the 
pending of the War cannot be used as an effective 
shield to cover fresh wrongs and insults. He 
appeals to the Englishmen in India along with 
the Indians to end their valuable support to the 
movement to redress the wrongs. 

He further points out that the Attorney- 
General has obtained a ruling from the I^atal 
Supreme Court to the effect that the subjects of 
Indian States are aliens and not British subjects 
and are not entitled to protection so far as the 
appeals under a peculiar section of the Immigrants 
Kestriction Act are concerned. Thus if the 
Local Courts Ruling is correct, a quarter of the 
Indian settlers in South Africa, who are subjects 
. of the Indian States, will be deprived of security 
of " residence there for which they foughb for 
eight years and which they thought they had won. 

.Indian Cavalry in France 

Indian readers \^li be gfeid to note Sir Douglas 
Haig’s warm praise ef the Indian cavalry in 
France in fighting against the enemy. The Field 
Marshall says the cavalry ** rendered most gallant 
and valuable service ” in the defence of Is'oyelles 
on the 21st November and the capture of Gauche 
Wood on the Ist December. ** Great gallantry 
shown also by the units concerned in the 
mounted attacks on Killers Guisluin.” The 1st, 
4th and 5th cavalry Divisions, the Ambala 
Brigade and the Secunderabad Brigade, are also 
mentioned for good service. 


Indian Labour in Fiji 

Mr. C. F. Andrews contributes an important- 
article on the above subject to the current num- 
ber of the Modern Review. He points out that 
60,000 Indians are at the present moment settled 
in Fiji, who will very rapidly become the prevail- 
ing population of the Islands. Some of the ques- 
tions which have to be faced in connection with 
the future welfare of the Indian residents in Fiji 
are, says Mr. Andrews : — “How are these people of 
a foreign race and climate to become acclimatised ? 
How is their social system, which has broken 
down, to be built up again ? VV hat kind of educa- 
tion will be most suitable ter their children? 
How can all that is best in their religious culture 
be preserved? In what way will they develop into 
a community of free and intelligent citizens ? ” 
Mr. Andrews’ article is devoted mainly to a cop^: 
sideration of the present health conditions. He 
points out that “ by far the most , disconcerting 
fact of all, with regard to the condition of Indians 
in Fiji is the almost, universal prevalence of 
venereal disease contracted in the ‘ coolie ’ lines.’’ 
Syphilis and gonorrhoe-i are, he says, rife among the 
Indian indentured labourers to an extent that is 
out of all proportion to what is common among 
the same class of people in ^he villages of India. 
In Mr. Andrews^ opinion the crux of the problem 
lies iu the excessively low proportion of the 
women to the men within the crowded coolie 
* lines ’ of Fjji. He quotes departmental statistics 
which go to show that the proportion of men to 
women in the coolie * fines ’ ui^der indenture is 
roughly three to one. The only real path of 

safety, as Mr. Andrews suggests, lies .in employ- 

!■ 

ing every possible effort, y^ithout delay to make 
feasible a truly normal Indian married life. The 
thanks of the Indian community are due to Mr. 
C. F. Andrews for his disintei’ested and selfiess 
labour for the Indian settlers in Fiji. 



INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL SECTION 


Industrial Development of India 

* Addlji'essing the Society of Arts Lord Laming ton, 
referring to the industrial devtlopment of In din, 
said : — Last month that there were tremendous 
supplies of water for factory power in the . outhern 
part of the Bombay Presidency, and suggested 
that the Government make a complete survey of 
these and other sources in view of their conversion 
for mechanical purposes. The Engineer, Mr. 
Alfred Dickinson, suggested that the Government 
of India immediately undertake a complete inves- 
tigation of«the possible sources of water-power in 
India. The information obtained should be 
available for public use. 

Gold Currency 

A Gazette of India Extraordinary, issued on the 

14th June, published an Ordinance empower- 
ing the Government of India to coin gold mohurs 
or fifteen rupee pieces of the same weight, fineness 
and dimei^ions as sovereigns. The new coins 
will be full legal tender at fifteen rupees each and 
the intention is to use them in conjunction with 
notes to enable the Wheat Commissioner to carry 
out his programme of purchase of wheat in the 
Punjab. Owing to some delay in the coinage of 
sovereigns in tbe branch of ^oyal Mint recently 
e^tabliched in India the coinage of flhese gold 
mohurs Las been decided on to supplement the 
rupee slocks of the Government of India. 

The Government of India announce their 
^ intention to ttfke steps fo check tbe practice of 
melting gold and silver coins by resorting more 
freely tiiai^tb^y have hitherto done to prosecu- 
tions fur breach «f rules issued « in June 1017 
prohibiting melting. 

They also point out the important service which 
tbe public will be rendering towards the prosecu- 
tion of the war by, discontinuing the practice of 
boarding or melting gold or silver coin. 


Indian Cotton 

The Journal Near East says two million tons 
of cotton seed are produced in India annually, of 
which 200,000 are u^ed for planting and 400,000 
are exported. Doubtless a large portion of the 
remainder is fed direct to cattle, which is an 
absurdly wasteful proceeding, while a conglder” 
able residue must be absolutely wasted. The 
journal says it is a standing reproach to the 
commercial and industrial enterprise of India* 
that at present a natural source of enormous 
wealth should be practically neglected. If the 
Bombay seed were defibrated by the latest 
machinery before shipment, the extra return 
would be llfi. 8cZ. per ton, or £ 200,000 annually 
on the present exports. 

Indian Shipbuilding 

The Times trade supplement has the following : 
Under Company rule, and more particularly in 
the 18th century, there was a considerable 
amount of shipbuilding in India, notably at 
Bombay, where the industry laid the foundation 
of the wealth of some of the foremost Parsee 

families.* Vessels constructed in India sailed all 

• 

the seas and were well-known on the Thames. The 
industry did not long survive the era of sailing 
shlips, and in living memory has been confined 
almost entirely to the building of small* native 
craft. To-day the possibilities of a substantial 
contribution by India to th^ depleted tonnage of 
the Allies are recognised, though somewhat 
tardily. A shipbuilding branch of the Munition 
Board has been set up; plans have been prepared 
under the charge of Lieutenant Colonel Macgre- 
gor, the Controller, and a beginning has been 
made with the construction of vessels up to 
l,6|p0 tons. Tbe branch is taking o\cr charge 
of the construction of steel barges for Mesopo- 
tamia^ as well as the re -erection of barges 
from plates and angles sent out from this 
country. 



. AGRICULTURAL SECTION 


The Kaira Crisis 

On the termination of the Passive Resistance 
movement in the Kaira District a manifesto in 
the vernacular was issued over the signatures of 
Mr. M. K. Gandhi and his co-worker, Mr. 
Valla bhai Patel, The manifesto, after describing 
the circumstances leading up to the struggle 
which began on the 22 nd March last, expressed 
satisfaction at its termination and the Collector 
was thanked for the concession granted to the 
raiyats. The manifesto states : The orders passed 
by the Government lacked grace ^nd generosity 
and have the appearance of being passed with the 
greatest reluctance. The Collector in a letter said 
that the orders were issued to all Mamlatdars on 
the 14th April that no pressure should be put 
on all those unable to pay. If the raiyats had 
knowp them on the 28th April, much suffering 
would have been saved. Although the odicial 
attitude was unsatisfactory the people’s prayer 
having after all been granted, it was their duty to 
accept the concessions with thankfulness. Kow 
there was only eight per cent, of the assessment 
remaining unpaid and it was a point o| honour 
with the people of Kaira till now to refuse 
payment. The manifesto then pays a tribute to 
the courage, unity, and determination of the 
men and women of Kaira for the sake of 
conscience and truth, and concludes that they 
had truly kerved their own cause as well as the 
cause of Swaraj and the Empire. 

Rubber and Coffee Cultivations 

The Mysore Government have directed that as 
a rule no land granted for rubber cultivation 
should be permitted to be used for coffee or 
cardamom cultivation, though special cases may be 
repoi%ed to the Government for orders. Laiids 
granted for coffee or cardamom cultivation may, 
however, be used for rubber cultivation, with the 
permission of the Deputy Coipmissioner ofHhe 
District in each case. 


Agricultural Value of War Fields 

Soil recovery from the effects of modern 
warfare may be more rapid than has been feared* 
On the gently sloping and undulating battlefield 
of the Somme, thousands of acres were devastated’ 
in the summer and autumn of 1916, but Capt. 
A. W. Hijl, of Kew Gardens, finds evidence 
that a fertilising rather than a sterilising 
influence may result. In the overturn by shell 
explosions, there was an extraordinary mixing 
up of soil with subsoil and underlying chalk rock. 
Except some wooded areas on the highest levels, 
the region had been cultivated before the war, 
but practically every living thing was destroyed. 
Yet a mass of vegetation, found to consist chiefly 
of annual cornfield weeds, spread all around 
during last season . — Foliar Science Siftings^ 

Mechanical va. Bullock Power 

It is becoming clear, observes the Wealth of 
Indin.^ that the substitution of mechanical 
agencies for bullock power is a prime factor in 
the economic progress of India. This. is specially 
noticed in connection with the sugar industry, the 
possibility of the extension of which is governed 
to a considerable degree by the amount of bullock 
power at the disposal of the cane growers. The 
use of machinery for cane crushing has resulted 
in a greater yield of cane juice being obtained* 
In these ]?rovince5, as well as in Mysore, various 
types of power -crushers have also been tried, and 
are being introduced in suitable places. 

Value of Cow'Maniire 

r 

It has been found by experiments that about 
15 tons of manure per cow can be produced a 
year, but, of course, much of this is lost when 
cows are working or at pasture. There is also loss 
of manure by too long exposure. Exposure for 
five months results in the loss of half its value, 
and it is recommended that the safest place, in 
every way, for manure is on ^he land and that it 
should be spread as soon as possible. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS 

SHORT NOTICES O^LY APPEAR IN THIS SECTION 


Our Duty to India and Indian Illite- 
rates. By Rev. J. Knowles. The Christian 
Literature Society for India, Madras. 

This is a reprint of the pamphlet originally 
issued by the author in 1910. The author dis- 
cusses the several causes that have contributed to 
the low percentage of li%er.ates in this country, 
such as the natural apathy of a tropical popula- 
tion, the grinding poverty of the masses, the 
agricult i^ral occupation of the people, and the 
system of c.iste, and finds in the multiplicity of 
the indigenous alphabets which are as many as 
no in nuDjber one of the chief obstacles ^o the 
spread of literacy. Enthusiast that ho is, Ivlr. 
Knowles thinks that the adoption of a common 
script for all these 50 languages will greatly faci- 
litate the spread of mass education in this country 
- aiadd save a great deal of time and energy that is 
now wasted in learning the different scripts. 

The Story of Bengali Literature. By 
Pramatha Chaudhuri. “Weekly Noteo” 
Printing Works, Calcutta. 

This is a valuable but brief sketch of the great 
Bengali literature. The author says that Bengali 
literature was born in Mahomedan India but is 
an e.ssentially Hindu literature. He deals briefly 
with Chandidas and Chaitanya and the Shakta 
poetry. His description of modern Bengali litera- 
ture is inadequate probably because of tfie limita- 
tions of the occasion of the address. 

Essays in Philosophy. By Syed Abdul 
Qider, b.*a.. The ^Hogarth Press, Madras. 
^ These were written by* the author in his under- 
graduate days but they disclose a keen power of 
intellectual^an^lysis. His discussion of Bergson s 
conception of Tim^sbows acutenesg and subtlety. 
Buf his essay on the Rig Veda suffers from that 
attempt “to look through the eyes of Western 
scholarship which is such a handicap on Indian 
originality to-day. His essays on the Philosophi- 
cal Interpretation of History and Omar Khayyam 
are iuterestingt 


Education of Indian Women in the 
Punjab. By Gholam Yaseen, Lahore. 

This is a reprint of a series of articles original- 
ly contributed by the author to the Tribune^ and 
is worthy of careful perusal for its critical analysis 
of the existing situation, the clear presentaTibn"" 
of details and the practical programme suggested 
for achieving the complete literacy of the Punjab 
women. Tlie author rightly emphasises the need 
for an effective system which would accomplish 
the object in a definite period of time and the 
importance of the establishment of rural educa- 
tional societies. 

Enquiry After God. By Kutbudin Sultan. 

Messrs. Thompson & Co., Madras. 

The author attempts in this book “ the restate- 
ment of the sacred teachings of the inspired Sufis 
and Yedantists who devoted themselves heart and 
soul to the cause of esoteric religion which alone 
can bind in the near future 4he East and the 
West into one common land and establish the 
religious fraternity of the human race.** He gives 
us a cl^ar and valuable summary of the Sufi 
doctrines. He is naturally unable to enter into 
the spiritual truths underlying image- worship but 
this book is full of true devotion. 

Battlewrack. By F, Britten Austin. Hod- 

der and Stoughton, London. 

This book consists of stofies which are called by 
the author as “ SketcKes of Humanity at Strife.” 
It gives vivid sketches of the fights on earth and 
sea and in air now going on in the West. The 
story entitled The Air Scout is full of th.at dash 
and glory of motion which is the chief element of 
attraction in the fight, of “ the nations airy 
nafies’ grappling in the central blue.” All -the 
stories are well-written and deal with the various 
theatres of war and the varieties of grim war 
thete. 



. . DIARY OF THE MONTH 


May 18. British air crafts brought down 30 
enemy machines and drove down 5. 

May 19. British air craft bombed Cologne. 

The Bolsheviks recaptured Baku. 

May 20. London was raided by 20 or 30 
enemy air crafts. 

^ay' 21. The Australians have captured Ville- 
Sur-Ancre. 

May 22. The Germans occupied Bjork on the 
Gulf of Finland south of Viborg. 

The Turks have occupied Sujbulak and Uthnue 
in Persia. 

May 23. Her Excellency Lady Chelmsford gave 
an entertainment to non-commissioned officers 
at the Viceregal Lodge, Simla. 

May 24 E npire Day celebrations. 

Miy 25 A vernacular paper in Hyderabad 
(Sind) has been bound over with a cash 
security of Rs. 2,000. 

May 26. Meeting of the Calcutta Marwaris 
supports the War Loan. 

May 27. Offensive in Rheims-Soissons Sector. 
Allies evacuating Chemin-Dosdames. 

May 28. Franco-British counter attacks this 

I 

morning re-established the line east of Dicke- 
busch Lake. 

May 29. Von Mackensen and his staff arrived 
in the neighbourhood of Antwerp. 

May 30. Mr. Bhupendranath Basu and Sir P. 
D. Pattani were entertained in London to-day. 
M. Clemanceau narrowly escapes from a 
surprise attack by (Jhlans, 

May dl. German advance towards the Marne. 

An Allies-Swedish economic treaty concluded. 
June 1. Heavy fighting in the Marne sector. 
June 2. A public meeting to inaugurate 

the Second Indian War Loan was held to-day 
ak Calcutta, H. E. the Governor presiding, h 

June 3. Destruction of enemy aeroplanes. 

June 4. Enemy advance in the Ourcq-Marne 
sector. ^ 

jane 5. Nadar Conference at ^tinnevelly. 


June 6. The Second Bombay Educational Con- 
ference met to-day, the Hon. Mr. V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri presiding. 

June 7. Mrs. Besant addres-^ed a crowded* meet- 
ing under the auspices of the Home Rule 
League, Bombay, on the Congress League 
scheme, the Hon. Mr. Jinnah presiding. 

June 8. Americans* dsft’nfir attack against Ger- 
man divisions in the Chatteau- Thierry sector. 
Allied retreat from the Ailette. 

June 9. Sir Narayan Chandavarkar and Justice 
Beachcroft have been appointed to ■ examine 
cases of detenus in Bengal. 

June 10. At the Bombay W.ar Conference Messrs. 
Tilrtlc, Kelkar and others retire owing to the 
attack of the Governor on Home Rulers. 

June 11. The new German offensive on the 
Noyon-Montdidier front. 

June 12. Sir S. P. Rinha and the Maharaja of 
Patiala arrived in London to-day. 

June 13. Sir S. P. Sinha is made a K. C. aiiu“' 
the Maharaja of Patiala a Major-General. 

Beginning of Austro-Italian offensive. 

June 14. Vehement criticism of Sir S. Subra- 
mania lyer*.s letter to President Wilson by 
Mr. Montagu, the Secretary of Statp. 

June 15. Sir Suhramania Tver publishes in 
the press a statement defending his position. 

June 16. Home Rule meetings in Bombay, Cal- 
cutta and Madras. 

June 17. Heavy Austrian offensive on the Ita- 
lian front. 

p 

The second meeting of the Imperial War Con- 
ference was held in London this morning. 

June 18. Austrians checked in Italy. 

Cabinet crisis in Bulgaria. 

June 19. Opening of thcvnew Suifat College by 
Mr. C. H. Setalvad, ’ Vice-Chaficellor of the , 
Bombay University. 

June 20 A public meeting at Amroati protests 
against the action of Lord Willingdon re Home 
Rulers. * 

June 21. Conclusion of the Mysore {!<^onomic 
Conference. 

Lord Curzon’s statement in the Lords re the 
Irish question 

June 22. Imperial War ’Conference. The 
Premier's tribute to India and tixe Dominions. 
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Literary 


THE “ MANCHESTER GUARDIAN ” AND INDIA 
• The Manchester Guardian is the first English 
p(^per which has had an article showing a candid 
and friendly understanding of the Indian Nationa- 
lists. In the course of a leading article the 
following wise pass ige occurs : 

India has done much, but far less than her 
man-power and her material resources are capable 
of. The rensons for this disparity are not difficult 
to unveil. The chief of them was a lack of 
Statesmanlike vision in the Imperial and tie 
Indian Government. The responsibility was not 
Indians. Now, in the acutest hour of the war, the 
larger understanding has come, and the appeal is 
made to India to increase her exertions in the 
common caus«. We are confident that the 
'ajpp*0Sl will be answered : but the appeal must in a 
fuller sense usher in a new phase. The India 
which is tfi exert her giant’s strength in the 
cause of national freedom must be looked upon 
politically r9 well as militarily with the imagina- 
tion of bold statesmanship. 

THE “ PHOENIX ’* OP KARACHI 
Thirty years and more have passed, writes the 
A^ew Times of Karachi, since the Phfenix was 
started ; and its history records the n.ames of 
some, great in mind and griat in heart who 
laboured for the upliftment of Sind. During all 
these years the Phoenix has maintained its loyalty 
to the ideal of the National Congress. It 
strove for the (^use of India ; there was a time, 
ftideed, when it suffered and was strong. The 
dawn has broadened into day ; the national life of 
Sind enters on d new stage ; and the Pheenix is 
merged in the New Times to-day. Freedom is the 
cause this organ of Indian Nationalism seeks to 
serve ; and in that service may be justified the 
faith of men who made the Pheenix, years ago, a 
power in the province 
-60 


A GREAT AMERICAN JOURNALIST 
The well-known American journalist, Mr. 
James Gordon Bennet, whose death was announced 
by Reuter a few days ago, was the proprietor of 
the great trans- Atlantic daily, the New York 
Ileraldt Mr. Bennet controlled his paper by 

cable from Paris wljere he mostly reside^ a 

strange but nob an uncommon thing in AmeruiPr. 
journalism. A London edition of the New York 
Herald was for some time published by him from 
that city, but w.is subsequently discontinued in 
favour of a Paris edition, which i.s a great succes.«» 
and enjoys a very h^rge cijculation. Mr. Bonnet 
was a patron of scientific and adventurous expedi- 
tions. It was he who .‘-ent to Africa at his 
expense in 1874 the historic expedition under the 
late Sir Henry Stanley to find out Livingstone. 
He also fitted out the Jeannette’s Polar Expedition 
in 1870. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

The Practical Principles of Efficiency. By 
H. N. Pherwani, L.M.E Burne Road, Karachi. 
The Unseen World. By Buddhi Cakkhu Dap- 
pana, W. E. Basbian <k Co., Colombo. 

Four Dimensional Vistas. By Claude Bragdon, 
•Alfred A. Knoff, New York. 

The Green Miiiror. By Hugh Walpole, Mac- 
iXiillan & Co., London. 

The Treasure of tub Magi. By James Hope 
Moulton, Oxford University Press, Bombay. 

BOOKS RELATING TO INDIA 

Genejial Report of the Forty- Second Conven- 
tion OP THE Theosophical SOCIETY. Theoso- 
phical Publishing House, Adyar. 

A Vinj)ICATIon of Auran(3Azib. By Sadiq 
Ali. Published by R. Rahman, 4, Elliott Lane, 
C.alcutta. 

The^Sacked PLACiiS of Modern Hinduism. ^By 
G. Schauzlin, b.a., 52, Tangra Road, Oalcutta. 
Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai. VoI. VI. Edited 
by«H. Dodwell, m.a., Govt. Press, Madras. 
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HOM. MB. SASTBT ON NATIONAL EDUCATION 
The second Bombay Provincial Educational 
^Qonference was held under the auspices of the 
Shiksha Viohar ManddL, Poona, from the 6th to 
the 8th instant in the Kirloskar Theatre, Poona, 
Many leading gentlemen and ladies were present, 
notable among them being the Hon. Mr. 
Covernton, D. P. I., Bombay, Sir Ramakrishna 
Bhandarkar, the Hon. Messrs. Paranjpye, 
Kamat, Upasani, Bamehandrarao of Madras, Mr. 
N. 0. Kelkar, and others. Lok. Tilak and Mrs. 
Besant also came after a time. School- masters 

wore, by the kind permission of the D.P.I., allowed 
to attend and to read papers on purely educa- 
tional subjects. Touching the much-discussed pro- 
blem of national education Mr. Sastry observed in 
the course of his presidential address 

“ National education in other countries means 
universal education. If we take that sense, then 
the movement now started in India, will not be 
able to realise this ideal in the absence o^resources 
and other necessary means. The New India of the 
30th of May has recognised its limitations, and as 
such I have no hesitation in supporting it. 'In 
Japan the Government is not allowed to stamp 
one ideal over all educational institutions, and 
Count Okuma has started a National University 
there also to introduce variety in the system and 
to. fill np the gaps in it left by the Department of 
Education. None would object to such an aim. 
National education has however to recognise its 
limitations. The vast resources of the State alone 
can enable its devotees to come nearest to that 
ideal. The interesting experiments of Bolpur 
and Hardwar have also done much to introduce 
some variety, in the methods, and as such they 
are very useful institutions to serve as guides for 
Government officers,” *■ 


A MUHAMMADAN M. A. IN SANSKRIT 
Among the successful candiidates in the last M. A. 
Examination in Sanskrit of the Allahabad Uni- 
versity, there is a Muhammadan gentleman. He 
is Khan Sahib Abdul Aziz Khan, lately Oriental 
Translator to the Central Provinces Government’. 
The Khan Sahib has taken his M. A. degree in 
Sanskrit in the Dharir^ Sastra and Mimamea 
group, a particularly abstruse and difficult branch 
of ancient Hindu knowledge. This is the first 
time that a Muhammadan gentleman takes his 
M. A. degree in Sanskrit from the Allahabad 
University. 

tt SPECIAL CHAIR IN HINDU UNIVERSITY 

The Mahar.-ija of Patiala has sanctioned a con- 
tribution of Rs. 5 la'khs to the general funds of 
the Hindu University and in addition thereto, an 
annual grant of Rs. 24,000 for the establishment 
of special chairs for electrical and mechar^'^iJU 
engineering. 

BOMBAY PRIMARY EDUCATION ACT 
Draft rules issued in connection with the 
Bombay Primary Education (District. Municipali- 
ties) Act recently passed by the Legislative Coun- 
cil contain, among others, the following provisions; 

Each municipality, desiring to avail itself of 
the Act, shall take the census of children liable 
for education within its area and appoint an 
Attendance Commi’ttee consisting of two members 
of the School Committee, one of whom to 
be a paid officer designated ** Special Attendance 
Officer,” whose function it will be to take census 
of children liable for education under the Act and 

I 

effect its enforcement in case of fiiilure of parents 
to cause their children’s attendance. The rules 
also provide the retension of unqualified * teachers 
in the emplqyment at the time of introduction of 
compulsion. The Government will bear half the 
expenditure incurred by the Municipality for 
providing free and compulsory education. In 
special cases only the Government may decide 
to make a larger grant, " 
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MR. GANDHI ON GAOL EXPERIENCES 

A correspondent, writing from Nadiad, the 
fieadquRrters of Kaira district, reported on June 
1*1, that Mr. Pandiya, a co-worker of Mr. Gandhi 
and a leader of the movement, along with five 
others, were prosecuted ai^ tried by the Magis- 
trate and Collector of the district on a charge of 
theft in having removed onions from a field which 
was notified as forfeited to Government for failure 
of payment of revenue assessment due. At Mr. 
Gandhi's request the case was transferred to the 
Collector’s Court and in his evidence Mr. Gj^ndhi 
stated that the onions were removed at his request 
and he was himself solely responsible for the 
action. No defence was put forward and no 
witnesses cross-examined. The Collector passed 
orders sentencing four of the accused persons to 
26 ctays* and two to 10 days* simple imprisonment. 

After the case was over Mr. Gandhi, addressing 
the assembled crowd outside the court, said that 
mtyarirahi would be truly comprehended only by 
a gaol experience. For one's own conscience it was 
an occasion when those present ought to feel that 
they were really unfortunate unlike their brothers 
who were going to do pilgrimage to gaol. The 
responsibility of their action was his and if any 
mistake had been committed it was his. But he 
felt sure he was not wrong, l^ere coulcl be no 
imprisonment for such a theft of onions and any 
impartial judge with legal knowledge would have 
said that the facts in this case could not constitute 
an offence. No^jipeal was to be filed since, accord- 
ing to Mr. Gandhi, the best thing for aatyagrahi 
was to perform a penance in gaol. He urged his 
audience no tp to ^llow this incident to embitter 
their feelings and that they should n*bt put up any 
defences ii\ two other pending cases and should 
prefer to suffer imprisonment since it was his firm 
conviction that this was the surest means of elevat- 
inj^ the country. • 


POWERS OP ESPECIAL TRIBUNALS 

The Full Bench of the Patna High Court deli- 
vered judgment 011 June 4 , in the matter of the 
Defence of India Act in which the petitioner 
asked the High Court to exercise their powers of 
superintendence over special tribunals. All three 
Judges delivered separate but concurring judg- 
ments, holding that the High Court had *lio 
power to interfere, and discharged the rule. 

The Chief Justice observed that he was unable 
to discover any ambiguity in the wording of the 
section of the Act and he was unable to find any 
expressed or implied intention of the Legislature 
to confer on the High Court powers of superinten- 
dence over these courts. It was quite clearly 
expressed by the Act that the judgment of these 
courts should be final and conclusive, and in his 
opinion the wording of the Act was incapable of 
any other construction. His Lordship then 
discussed at length the powers of the Governor- 
General-in-Council to create courts not subject 
to the appellate jurisdiction of the High Court. 

The Court also held that rules framed by a 
local Government under the Act were not vltra 
vires, but were valid. The petition was accord - 
iiAgly rejected, 

JAIL ADMINISTRATION IN MADRAS 
Government resolution reviewing the report 
on the administration of jails in the Madras 
Presidency for 1917 shows a further decretse in 
the number of juvenile offenders committed to 
jail which in the case of girls is considerable. 
Government note with concern a steady increase 
in sickness and mortality and request the Inspec- 
tor General of Prisons to give this matter hia 
special attention while inspecting such jails as have 
shown unsatisfactory statistics. 

MUSLIM BARRISTER PREVENTED FROM SPEAKING 

TAe Chief Commissioner has directed Mr. 
Asfali, Barrister-at-Law, Delhi, under the 
Defence of India Act, to refrain from addressing 
publlb meetings until further orders. 
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BIRTHS AND DEATHS IN BRITISH INDIA 

According to a press note recently issued 
by the Department of Statistics the total 
number of births in British India fell from 
,T^1,825 in 1915 to 856,283 in 1916. This 
represents a birth-rate of 37*13 per thousand 
of population. Delhi recorded the highest birth 
rate 49 39, followed by the Punjab 45 6, the 
Central Provinces and Berar 43*85, and the 
United Provinces 43*09. All the other major 
provinces had a birth rate below 40 but over 30 
per mille. 

The total number of deaths in British India 
fell from 7,142,412, in 1915 to 6,940,4-36 in 
1916 ; or from 29 94 to 29 1 per thousand popula- 
tion. Of the major provinces Bombay and the 
Central Provinces and Behar reported increased 
rates as compared with the preceding year. The 
increase in the rate of mortality in B niibay (from 
261 2 to 33*32) was due to a comparatively 
severe outbreak of plague in that province, and 
that in the Central Provinces (35 91-36 29) to 
cholera, plague, and malaria. There was a noticeable 
decrease in the death rate of Bengal (from 32*83 
to 27 37) and in that of the Punjab (from 36*f-l to 
30 7), this satisfactory result being due to the 
general healthiness of the year in Bengal, and to 
the lessened incidence of cholera and plague in 
the Punjab. Of the total deaths (6,940,436), 
4,085,784 were due to fevers, 288,047 to cholera, 
266,247 to respiratory diseases, 248,381 to dy- 
sentery and diarrhoea, 505,527 to plague, and 
60,642 to small* pox. 

The infantile mortality rates were 209 40 per 
thousand births for males and 194 77 for females, 
or combined infantile mortality rate of noV.less 
than 202*6 ; the corresponding figures for 1915, 
were 208*06 and 195*29, or a combined infantile 
mortality rate of 201*9. The average rate cV the 
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last 10 years (1907-1916) is 200 7. As usual the 
Central Piovinces and Berar occupies the first 
place in infantile mortality rates — 265'3 per 
thousand birth and United Provinces stands 
second with 209*7, followed by Burma with 206*Si, 
Assam with 202 0, the Punjab with 200 *2, 
Bombay with 199*6, Bengal with 195*4, Behar 
and Orissa with 190*7^ and Madras with 182*8. 
It is interesting in this connection to compare 
the infantile mortality rates in the United 
Kingdom. The rates in 1916 were : — England and 
Wales, 91, Scotland 97 and Ireland 83v 

ALL-TNDIA AYURVEDIC AND TIBIU CONFERENCE 

The eighth session of the All-India A} urvedic 
and Unani Tibbi Conference was held at Bombay 
on May 17, the Ho''"*- J^ir Fazalbhoy Currimbhoy 
presiding. Besides Mr. Syed .Mohamed Yusaf, 
the chairman of the reception committee, among 
those present were His Highness the Mah?»*^4^ 
Scindhia of Gwalior, Hezequl Mulk Hakim Ajmal 
Khan of Delhi and many others. Sir Fazalbhoy 
in his presidential address referred to the 
usefulness of the conference and said he felt sure 
that Government would be ready to give a 
sympathetic hearing to any suggestions for the 
reform of the Medical Registration Act if it was 
properly represented to them that the measure 
was calculated to strike at 'the root of Indian 
medical science, warned them that it was not 
enough *to move Government for the amendment 
of the Act and make no effort on their own part 
for improving the standard of the education of 
the practitioners of the indigenous systems of 
medicine, The president advised them to give 
instructions in Indian medicine on modern lines 
and extend the organization of medical •relief so . 
as to bring i^ within the r^ach of the poorest 
people. 
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SENSES OF THE BLIND 

• The impression that the remaining senses in 
the blind have unusual development is not 
accepted by Dr. J. Iote 3 ’ko, former]}- of the 
University of Brussels. He finds only ordinary 
acuteness of touch and Hearing, but there is a 
greater degree of sense attention, and a more 
persistent and faithful sense memory. This 
explains tl\p superiority these senses may show. 
Blind persons of great intellect and will, aided by 
adequate education may, however, acquire a 
special sonse^ development unknown to the sdhing. 

FRENCH SUBMARINE 

A Morning Post correspondent describes a 
French submarine, whose ventilation has b( on per- 
fected to such an extent that it is even possible 
tfi Moke. “ The officer of the port told me,^* 
says the writer, “ that on one occasion when he 
visited the submarine it h»^d been kept under 
water for a long time for experimental purposes. 
•Officers and « men had been allowed to smoke. 
Oxygen was supplied to the vessel by the usual 
methods (chemically), and the various gases of 
respiration and tobacco smoke were all thoroughly 
absorbed by the chemicals used. He found to his 
surprise when the vessel emerged that it was 
impossible to tell that an 3 ^one b^d been smoking 
in her.” • 

RESEARCH WORK AND APPLIED SCIENCE 

The presidential address delivered to the 
Rontgen Socieliy on November 6, 1917, by 
diptain G. W. C. Kaj^e, which is reported in a 
recent issue of Nature^ refers to the important 
use made'of ij-rays in military hospitals during 
the war. In concluding, the President emphasized 
the value of applied science to industry which, he 
said, was now thoroughly accepted by the British 
public ; and British industry should begin to feel 
the benefit, especially now that the principle of 
State-aided reeeareh has been established. 


ECONOMY OF ELECTRIC HEATERS 

While electric heating on a large scale is not 
usually economical, it is claimed that electric air 
heaters to supplement furnace or steam heating 
systems are showing material saving in coal. 
These heaters are portable, of various shapes and 
sizes, and can be quickly placed in outbuildings, 
signal towers, exposed corners or rooms, or in fffiy 
Other place where a little extra he^t is needed. 
Being under perfect control, the heat is used 
efficiently. 

ELECTRIC LAMPS 

Deterioration of electric lighting systems is 
noted as a real risk to the eyesight. When the 
lights are installed, the requirements are carefully 
calculated and a maximum lighting very little 
above the actual needs is provided. This supply 
is liable to become gieatly reduced. After the 
number of hours determined for the life of a 
lamp, the energy consumption increases and the 
quality of the light is affected. Besides this, dirt 
has an unappreciated effect. In factories with 
uncleaned bulbs the loss of light h^s been shown 
to be one-half, while a scarcely perceptible dust 
film on the glass lessens the efficiency 20 per cent. 
Occasionakinspection of home lights, as well as 
those of the factory, is advised as a safeguard 
against e> e-strain. 

* PHOTOGIUPHING THE VOICE 

In the last of his Christmas lectures to juve- 
niles at the Royal Institution, London, Professor 
J. A. Fleming explained that J>y an invention of 
his own the vibration of the human voice upon the 
diaphragm of a telephone receiver, or on a phono- 
graph record, could be visually reproduced and 
shown on the lantern screen. By an apparatus 
connected with the motor of a gramapLone he 
could cause the voice to make rays of light which 
by b^ng reflected upon a circulating mirror w,pre 
shown on the screen as a circle of light vibrating 
in accordance with the “ waves ” of the voice. 

“My, invention,” he said, “makes it possible to 
photograph the wa\«e6 of the human voice.'' 
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JOSEPH CAILLAUX 

Joseph Caillaux, former Premier of Prance, was 
arrested in Paris on January 14, 1918, and taken 
to the common prison known as La Sante. The 
event created an enormous sensation, and was re- 
garded throughout the world as the most important 
act thus far in the vigorous war policy of the new 
Premier, M. Olemenceau, who had once served as 
Foreign Minister in Caillaux’s Cabinet. The 
arrest, we are told, was due in part to a cable- 
gram from Mr, Lansing, American Secretary of 
State, furnishing evidence that as far back as 
1915 M. Caillaux had been in secret communica- 
tion with the Berlin Foreign Office. 

Caillaux’s political career bad come to an end 
immediately after his wife, on March 10, 1914, 
had entered the office of the Paris Figaro 
and shot and killed the editor, Gaston Cal- 
mette. The sensational trial which followed, 
and which was said to mark the lowest 
point of political morals in modern France, 
ended in the acquittal of Mme. Caillaux. The 
great social and financial infiuence of M. Caillaux 
continued unbroken. He went into the war as 
an officer in the Paymaster’s department, but 
within two months he had given grave offence of 
some kind to both the British and French com- 
mands, and was punished by two weeks’ confine- 
ment in a fortress. Soon^ after his release, in 
November, 1914, he sailed for South America and 
spent most of the winter in Argentina. 

It was believed at the time that he was there 
on a mission for the French Government, as the 
possibility of the existence of a pro-German 
Frenchman had not yet dawned upon the mind of 
France. Even three years later, when the ^Unit- 
ed States revealed the intercepted dispatches of 
Ambassador von Bernstorff regarding Caillaux’s 
festivities in Argentina, their nature was a sur- 


prise. While these dispatches were not conclu- 
sive in themselves, they aj)peared to indicate that 
Caillaux was at that time in connection with the 
Berlin Foreign Office through Count Luxburg, the 
German Minister at Buenos Aires with the object 
of concluding peace at any price, so as to permit 
the resumption of his business enterprises. 

M. Caillaux’s close relations with German 

f 

diplomatists in 1915 remained unknown to the 
world, and he returned to France to resume 
his work in the Chamber of Deputies, where he 
had a considerable following. The true nature of 
his anti-war activities did not become a subject of 
full-fiedged- public suspicion until his visit to 
Italy in December 1916. The French* Ambassador 
at Borne then communicated to M. Briand, Prime 
Minister, the fact that M. Caillaux was carrying 
on an active pacifist propaganda among the 
Italian Government officials and at the Vatican. 
M. Briand telegraphed that the Italian GdveTTi- 
ment should feel “ absolutely free to act as it sees 
fit in order to put an end to these intrigues.” 

These dispatches were not given to the French 
public until the subterranean doings of M. 
Caillaux had continued another year. In the 
summer of 1917 the intrigues of Bolo went on 
until his arrest in September. 

Gradually Caillaux’s presumptive connection 
with all these disloyal activities began to be 
apparent and M'. Clemenceau came into power 
because be was believed to be the man to save 
France from the poison of German intrigue and 
the peril of defeat. A resolution to deprive 
M. Caillaux of his parh'amentarj immunity and 
place him on trial for high treasdh was introduced 
into the Chamber of Deputies, and on 
Dec«^mber 22, 1917, it was finally passed by a vote 
of 417 to 2, amid scenes of intense public interest. 
A similar resolution was adopted with regard to 
Deputy Louis Loustalot. The vote against 
Caillaux was almost unanimous. And Caillaux 
who has outwitted Bolo himself in Boloism 
shared the fate of his colleague in misde- 
meanour, tbe notorious Bolo Pasha. 
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THE SERVANT OF INDIA SOCIETY 
•The tliirteenth anniversary of the Foundation- 
Dapy of the Servant of India Society, which fell on 
jthe 12th instant, was attended by almost all 
members of the Society^ and a few friends, 
Mahatma Gandhi, Hon. Messrs. Ramachacdra R'lo 
and Paranjpye, Rao Bahadurs Rolhatkar and 
Mundle and Mr. S. M. V. Joshi, of Nagpurt 
being among them. Almost the whole day was 
taken up by the members giving an account of 
their work during the year, and at night ^the 
President, the Hon. Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, deliver- 
ed an address on the ** Present Political 
Situition.’^ Mr. Sastri was elected Presi«leiit of the 
Society for three years. The question of filling . 
that office for a farther period came up before the 
General Body at the time of the anniversary, and 
on the motion of Mr. H. N. Kunzru, the senior 
member of the Upper India Branch, Mr. Sastri 
was unanimously elected President for another 
*three years. •Mr. Kunzru had at Mr. Sastri’s 
urgent and earnest appeal to reluctantly withdi-iw 
his original proposition making Mr. Sastri’s elec- 
■ tion as the first member for life. 

NATIONAL EIBEIIAL LEAGUE 

Prominent moderate leaders jin Bengal have 
founded a new political organisation calletl Na- 
tional Liberal League, its object being the attain- 
ment of Responsible Government by India as an 
integral part of 4he British Empire in the quick- 
est possible time by methodical and ordered pro- 
gress, this object to be achieved by constitutional 
meniis by bringing about a speedy reform of the 
existing system of adipinistration andj3y promot- 
ing the National unity. The prominent members 
of the League are : The Maharaja of "Cossimbazaar, 
the Raja of Dighapatia, Sir S. 0 . Mitter, Sir 
R. N. Muckerjee, Mr. R. D Mehta, Mr. PrithwU 
Ohiinder Roy ^nd •others. 


IMPERIAL* CONFERENCE 

An official statement published in London gives 
the names of the following attending the forth- 
coming Imperial War Cabinet and War Confer- 
ence meetings : — 

Canada : — Sir R. Borden, Mr. Meichan, Minis- 
ter of Interior, Mr. Calder, Minister of Immigra- 
tion and Mr. Rowell, President of Privy Council. 

Australia : — Premier Hughes, Joseph Cook, 
Navy Minister. 

New Zealand : — Mr. Massey and Sir Joseph 
Ward, Finance Minister. 

South Africa. — General Smuts and Burton, 
Minister for Railways. 

Newfoundland. — Prime Minister Lloyd. 

India. — E. S. Montagu and Sir Satyendra Sinha. 

The Maharajah of Patiala will attend the War 
Conference. 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 

The Bombay Government has appointed a Com- 
mittee, consisting of four European and seven 
Indian gentlemen, to examine and report upon 
questions relating to local self-government. The 
Committee is asked to state what the basis should 
be for electoral franchise in municipal and local 
boifrd elections, how the appointments of execu- 
tive officers should be made — that is whether 
direotly by the bodies under whom they will have 
to serve, or by Government — and thirdly whether 
Municipal Commissioners be retained in the mo- 
fussil and if so whether their position or "powers 
require to be modified.* 

DR. N air’s ^*ASSP0RT 

The Madras Government in the course of a 
published on the 10th instant 
regarding the circumstances in which a passport 
was issued to Dr. T. M. Nair point out that 
the passport was issued in the ordinary course 
last liarch and in accordance with the ordeVs 
then in force. Government were also perfectly 
satisfied with the medical certificate produced by 
Dr. Nair and, lastly, Government decline to 
publiih the medical certificate. 
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BOLD PASHA 

BdIo Pasha was the son of a poor clerk in 
Marseilles, whose meagre pay, insufficient even 
for the modest family needs was eked out by the 
fofi^ of a girls’ school kept by Bolo’s sister. 

At the age of nineteen, observes the well- 
informed Captain Bouchard on in the Times^ 
Bolo became a dentist at Marseilles. He then 
successively became a colonial grocer, a lobster 
merchant, and a restaurant keeper. In these 
undertakings he ruined his partner, and ran off 
with his partner’s wife to Spain. Five years 
afterwards he was back in Paris, running a vague 
business which eventually ended in hi.s getting a 
sentence of a month’s imprisonment. The next 
trace of him is at Henda3'e, on the Spanish 
frontier, where, according to the indictment, he 
robbed the niece of his hotel -keeper of her dowry. 
In 1893 he is found at Bordeaux. There, we are 
told, he made the acquaintance of his first wife, 
who is among the witnesses — Mile. Soumaille — 
conquered her with his silken moustaches and 
fondling eye, and vanished with her «to Buenos 

I 

Aires, where she played at a music hall. It was at 
that time that the prisoner called himself by, in 
fact signed his wife’s contract with, the nam*e of 
Bolo de Q ’ange-Neuve. Shortly afterwards he 
was arrested at Valparaiso, and his wife gave up 
all she possessed to give bail for him. He dis- 
played his gratitude by abandoning her immedia- 
tely he regained his freedom. 

The state of Bolo’s finances at the beginning of 
the war was presented thus by Captain 
Bouchardon : — 

“ By the losses sustained by Bolo in his com- 
mercial transactions and by the heavy expenses 
of his household, the initial capital of his wife 
had been reduced by no less than £88,720. All 
he had at the beginning of the war was^ some 
shares which paid no dividend and had no market 


on the Exchange, and he was reduced to an income 
of £1,880, produced by the solid investments of 
his wife.” 

Bolo’s defence consisted in declaring that all 
his fortune at that moment was deposited at the 
banks of Meyer and Behrens, in Antwerp afld 
Hamburg. But in documents which have 
been seized at Bolo’sr house there is no trace 
whatever of any account showing that he possess- 
ed any deposit in these banks. 

“Bolo’s position,” continued Captain Bouchardon, 
“was most critical. His coffers were erfjpty. How 
could he repair his fallen fortunes, how’ hide the 
truth from his friends? How could he, on the 
ruins of his fortune, erect a monument of gold ? 
Herr von Jagow gave him the means to do so.’* 
After the Marne, Germany, realizing that her 
plan of a sudden attack failed, wished to enter 
into closer relations with France in order later to 
turn against England and conquer England^wiTh 
greater ease, Btit the fii’st thing that was neces- 
sary was to prepare opinion in France, so that it 
would accept the idea of a separate peace. Docu- 
ments in the case show that in order to obtain 
this result the enemy was ready to make reall}^ 
big sacriOces of money. The enemy wanted at 
the same time to act upon the French Press. 

In that sublime tragedy he saw nothing but 
a chance to enrich liimself. So began that 
extrao?;dinary series of d.abbling in forbidden 
things, in which the Khedive, Egyptian pasha, 
Parisian actresses, Italian deputins, journalists, . 
business men, and adventurers of a lesser grade 
than himself, played part. All his projects for 
demobilising the French Press iame to naueht, 
.and the. coarse- 6 n gored German diplomatists 
show-<d Teutonic finesse, great working power, 
elaborate organisation, and mechanical intelli- 
gence in cArrying out a stupid plan ; for they 
lost millions in backing Bolo. 

And with what result? The French' people are 
in no humour for frivolous amusements at a time 
when the fate of France is hanging in a balance. 
Bolo has been condemned and hanged. And he is 
remembered ae a warning to treasop- mongers, 
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Y firat impressions of the scheme formed 
after a cursory glance of the proposals have 
been but strengthened by a careful study 
of the KeportTani by the criticisrns passed on it 
by leading congressmen and other publicists. 
The Report is a historic and unique document; in 
it we have a profound and highly instructive ana- 
lysis of Indian conditions ; a faithful interpreta- 
tion of Indian nationnl sentiments and aspira- 
ti€>« 5 *-and an undoubted condemnation of the 
present bureaucratic methods of administration. 
No higher compliment could be paid to the 
authors of the* joint Report than that given by 
the Mahratta, Mr. Tilak’s English organ : 

. ** It bristles with admissions against the 
Government "which would be the delight of 
the nationalist ; * * the report is a com- 

plete vindication of the Indian advocates of 
Self Government for India.” 

The authors deserve the thanks of the coun- 
try for the hor«est and«siiicero attempt they have 
made to lift India onwards to the tjoal of res- 
ponsible G »vernment. 1 feel |;hat when the 
storm and dust of controversy is over pven the fi^w 
adverse critics of the Report vviH give Mr. Montagu 
.a place among the srnMll band of noble Britishers 
who have laboured for the good of India 

Certainly thosg who had the privilege of leng- 
thy discussions with Mif •Montagu on Indian 
affairs when he came here six vears ago to study 
Indian conditions and again during his last visit 
would have expected a bolder and a more liberal 
scheme of Reforms than that sketched out bv the 
joint Report. But crftice who take M?*. Montagu 
to task for the too cautious and baiting character 
of his proposals should remember that an 
advanced scheme of coiistitutinnal reforms for 
India without the support of the Viceroy and 
with the authority of tj;ie Secretary of State only 


has, under any circumstances and especially at the 
present juncture when Parliament is engrossed 
in focussing its attention on the successful issue 
of the war, little or no chance of passing through 
Parliament. It is of great advantage therefore 
to the Indian cause that the reforms have the 
support of the chief man on the spot, H. £. the 
Viceroy, and the general approval of the members 
of the Councils of the Viceroy and the Secretary of 
Skate and of the party that formed Mr. Montagu’s 
mission. 

As a Congressman, I should have been in com- 
mon with others more happy indeed if the Con- 
gress League Scheme had found favour with the 
authors of the Report as a whole. But 1 must say 
that despite the defects and shortcomings of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford proposals Congressmen 
have every reason to rejoice that several propo- 
sals and measures of reform which they have been 
urging for years have at last been di finitely re- 
coiiiinended for adoption. Twenty years ago the 
late 51 r. W. O, Bonnerjea bemoaned before a pub- 
lic audience in Englaiid tl^it under the pre^ent 
system of adniiiiistiation the Goveiinient of 
India was an iiret-ponsible body, responsible 
neither to the pei'ple nor to Parliament to 
which it was theoretically supposed to ac- 
c< unt. It has alwB}B been recognised as 
nothing sliort of a scandal that the afifaiis 
of India with its 300 millions of population 
and its illiniitahle resources and possibilities 
should every >ear receive only a few hours atter - 
tion on some day at the fag end of a Session during 
a so-called dihcu^sion of the Indian budget and 
often before practically empty houses. Corgi eh s- 
men t^<erefoie have every reason to welcouie the^ 
proposal to ydace the salary of the Secretary of 
State on the Bonie Revenues and have it voted 
annually as it will enable any live question of 
Indiani Administration to be discussed by the 
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Bouse of OomuKfus^n a more satisfactory fashion 
than at pi'eseut. Further the iiisiitubiou of 
periodical Parliamentary Oomuiiseious of en- 
qairyi a revival of the good old practice in 
vogae at the time of the adminietration of 
India by the East India Oompany, will, among 
other things, put the Indian bureaucracy on 
guard against any attempts at maladministration. 
More than ail, the proposal to ask the House of 
Qommons to appoint a Select Goaimittee on 
Indian affairs— ^ior which the voice of the vene- 
rable Sir William Wedderburn was often lifted in 
vain — is bound to be of especial value as the House 
of Uouimons will then be kept better informed on 
Indian questions and the ollioi»l version 
would have less easy opportunities of passing 
muster before an ignorant and an uninformed 
asseoiblys 

The Oongi^ss has been asking for a num- 
ber of years for Oouuoil Government in all 
the Provinces, for an increase of the iudinn ele- 
ment in the Executive CJouiicils, for enlarged 
Legislative Councils returned by oireot election on 
a territorial basis and on a franchise to be as 
broad as possible, for a complete separation of 
Imperial and Provincial revenues, for doing 
away with the present system of ** divided head^,*’ 
for fixed contributions by Provincial Governments 
to the Government of India, and for the financial 
Lt^islative an«l Administrative independence of 
the Pi’ovinces though subject to certain limita- 
tions. in regard to all these the new scheme 
certainly concedes the spirit of the Congiess 
demands though not exactly in the manner asked 
for. For a long time past we have been deiin^l^id- 
ing for the Lsgislative Councils power to modify 
their rules for a more eltective use ot the power of 
interpellations coupled with the right of supple- 
mentary questions, in regard to the Budget for 
years we have been insisting on the lii^ht to alter 
the whole budget in accordance with the Hesulu- 
tions that may bejiassed by the Councils. In 
so far as this request* has been conceded 
in the case of Provincial Councils subject to 
the Governor’s right to restore an allotment 
on a reserved sunject, a power which in the 
nature of things will be very cautiously 
ftfi rf sparingly exercised, the popular demand 
has been met. It would be well to remem- 
ber in this connection that the ** * budget will be 
considered by the whole Government acting 
together,* that in the allotments for leserv&d and 
transferred subjects * the predominant voice will 
be Indian * exclusive of the Governor, and that 
the resolutibn of a provincial legislative ^uncil 


(on the budget) including transferred as well as 
all uncertific ited reserved items, will be binding 
on the Govern merit Tbs whole procedure pres- 
cribed for the framing and discussion of the 
budget is calculated to make the popular voice 
prevail as a general rule.” 

The country has been complaining for 

years that Lord Ripon’s pious intentions with 
regard to the develop 'iient of Locil Self-Govern- 
ment as an instrument of popular edijcarion 
have been a dead letter. The Report distinctly 
provides for cornpletS popular control in local 
bodies. Those who have been deploring the 
passing away of the Panchavat 8>stpm 

in the villages will be gratified to find 
the provisions made for their full development. 
Tha existence of racial bars against the employ- 
ment of Indians in the higher seivices 
and the very small number of appoint- 
ments thrown open to them • have been 

rightly a standing souroe of irritation. The bar 
sinister is now to be removed. The pro- 
visions in the scheme do recognise our claims 
though every eff irt must still bo made to see that ,, 
the Indian element in the Civil Service should 
be raised to at least 50 per cei t. 

The proposals made for the appointment of 
Stinding Committees and of Under* Secretaries 
of State corresponding to those of Parliamentary 
Under-Secretaries in England are lertainly 
innovations in the right direction. Surely 
the satisfaction as aBove stated of several of 
these Jong standing demands of the Con- 
gress ought to make us pause before crying 
for the i^'jectioii of the reforms. Some uf tliese 
propos tU de>pir,e the needless checks they impose 
which it must be our^ endeavour to do 
away with undoubtedly constitute a distinct 
advance on the present conditions; and under the 
propostMl scheme the popul 'F voice will be more 
real and effective than it is at present. The 
authors tlieiuselves say that the ai ranges 
ments cuiiteinplated by their proposals are ,* 
transitional, and open to revision ; and 
they invite discussion. Burely, when 

one remeinbsrs tfiat undhr the exiir- 
tirig conditions there is little or no chance for a 
private member to introduce and carry, success- 
fully through Parliament a nieisure'of constitu- 
tional reforus fashioned affter the will of the 
people especially when the Empire is facing a 
crisis of the greatest magnitude when some of 
the very people who now counsel rejection of the 
scheme have been times without number 

ooiuplaimng that the angle of vision has 
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not chan^etl' ov«*n Hiirinfr the war, and that 
the proppectR of real reform in Indian ed minis- 
tratitm aftf-r the war are highiv problematical, 
and with the persistent and tiiiscriipiilous 
agitation carried on both in Englan 1 and in India 
even against these modest proposals, it 
wfll be nothing short of political suicide to let 
bHq this great opportunity. We have also to 
remember that wo have very few friends in the 

* British demcicracy to stand by our cause and 
when our good friends such as the members of 
the British committee of the congresc, Mr. 
Chirlea R iberts, Sir Herbert Roberts, Mr Ramsay 
Macdonald, Commander' Wedifwood, Mr. H E. 
Cotton, Mr H. S. L Polak and others strongly 
counfiol us to accept the scheme, and warn us 
against the “ peril of r#*jection ”, the path of 
wisdom lies not in rejecting the scheme hut in 
pressing for the deletion of the ohj^*ctionable 
features of the scheme and insisting on the in- 
corporation into it of the features of the 
Congress League Scheme for which the* country 
has been j'lstly agitating. 

With the definite announcement made in the 
House of C«immonR that a Bill on the lines of the 
Pv^posals is in preparation and with the 
information before us that the Committees 
refet red to in the Report may be formed even in 
advance it is* time that we recognise the only 
feasible alternative viz , that we formulate our 

• suggestions and modifications for improving 
the scheme *now on hand so that we may 
make the best of the present situation. Taking 
the scheme then as the basis for discus.sion 1 
would in tha terms of the manifesto issued hy Sir 
Sivaswami Aivar and others suggest infer alia : — 

• The procedure of eertification by the Governor- 
General being restricted to oases where the interests 
of peace and order may require it (2) the control over 
the customs and tariff being fully Vested in the cen- 
tral Legislature (3) the Budget being voted Upon by 
the Legislature excepting what may be required for 
the Army and Navy and the vested interests of the 
existing services and (4) a larger Indian element in 
the Executive Council of the Government of India. 
As regards the Provincial Governments, the trans- 
ferred subjects ^ould cAiiprise all except Law, 
Justice and the Police and the transfer of the latter 
from the head of reserved subjects should be made as 
a matter of course, after a fixed period, unless it is 
proved to *the satisfaction of the Royal Commission 
to be appointed under the scheme suggested by the 
Repoct that such a transfer is undesirable in the 
public interest. The amount that may, as of right, 
be insisted upon for allotment to the reserved depart- 
ments should be on the basis of the pre-war 
expenditure on those departments and any further 
amount that may be required should be voted upon 
and railed by means of bills passed by the Legislative 
OouneilMal^teceie^f any extra money required 


on account of the transferred departments, and the 
Governor should not have the powe/ to insist on the 
whole or any part of the allotment originally provided 
by certifying its necessity! The appointment of the 
Provincial contributions to the Imperial expenditure 
proceeds on wrong principles and in the case of 
Madras perpetuates a manifest injustice. There is 
no adequate justification for the proposal to appoint 
members without portfolios from among high officials 
for purposes of consultation and advice. We are 
convinced that it is bound to more than neutralise 
any advantages to be expected from the presence of 
the Indian element in the Executive Councils of the 
Provincial Governments. The proportion of the 
representatives of the Mussalman Community as fixed 
in the Congress-League scheme should be adhered to. 

There is considerable force too in the criticism 
of several of our eminent public men that the 
idea of the 0 >unoil of State should he given up, 
as “ it is on the whole a discredited device ill- 
calnulated to serve a useful purpose in the con- 
stitutional development of India on smooth and 
harmonious lines.” There are many other items 
in the scheme which, to use the expression of 
the Hon. Mr. Srinivasa S>tBtri, are “in some 
measui e open to the haiards of bureaucratic jea- 
lousy.” 

In view of the exigencies of the present situ- 
ation I feel too that the Congress and the Moslem 
League should immediately make a demand on the 
authorities for permitting its chosen represen- 
tatives to proceed forthwith to England on 
deputation to place before the British public the. 
defects and shortcomings of the scheme and 
to urge for the incorporation of the country’s 
constructive proposals. I ^ould also specially 
urge the deputation to place before the British 
desfiooracv the great disappointment created in 
the minds of the Indian people by the 
scepticism of the capacity of the Indian 
peofide to govern themselves and the ner- 
vousness of their attitude towards the 
British Government that the Report betrays. 
More than anything else the peo- 
ple’s representatives should be specially charged 
to make an emphatic* refutation of the assump- 
tion in the Report that the real guardians of the 
masses of India are the Bureaucracy and not the 
natural leaders of the people. 

Our representatives must also insist that, 
where the interests of India and England conflict, 
those of India should not be subordinated 
to those of E )crlsnd. It is well to remember 
what John Bright was never tired of repeating 
hothJn snd out of Parliament, that “ the gond.of 
England must come through the channels of the 
good of India. ’ 
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^ 8 is to be expected, tbe Reform proposals of 
Jll the Right Hon’ble the Secretary of State 
for India and His Excellency the Yiceroy 

have met with a very mixed reception. Tbe 
fidelity to facts and tbe thoroughnesa of grasp of 
the problems to be solved that the Report reveals 
and the high authority of its authors invests it 
with the character of a historic document. The 
Report bears in an unmistakable manner the 
im pression of the earnestness of purpose, the high 
sense of responsibility and the sincerity of inten- 
tion with which the investigation into the 
present political situation of India was under- 
taken and the proposals consequent thereon have 
been made. The material relating to the present 
situation and the conditions of the problem have 
been set forth with an apparent freedom from 
prepossessions to which even the most carping 
critic of the Government and its ways can have 
no objection. The justitication as made out in 
the Report for a change in the existing constitu- 
tion cannot be improved upon. Wherever it is 
felt that the British Administration is responsible 
for the existing defects, that fact is freely 
admitted. It is however to be regretted that 
• there has not been the same readiness and frank- 
ness in recognising the responsibility of the 
British Administration for the present incapacity 
of Indians to defend their own country and of 
the unwisdom of the policy pursued towards 
them iu that connection. When one turns how- 
ever to the proposals embodied in the Report one 
oanuot speak with the same enthusiasm and 
grateful appreciation as of part 1 of the Rdpoit, 
It is due to the authors of the Report to acknow- 
ledge that though in some respects the proposals 
Will have the etf'ect of increasing the power of the 
heads'df Central and Provincial Governments, the 
proposals as a whdle mark a perceptible advance 
ovei tne present systen^ and will have the etf'ect of 
buabliug the people to have their voice felt in the 
administration of the country and its advance- 
ment in a manner more real and effective than is 
possible on the existing conditions. But the 
S^ieting feature of the proposals is that 
they are based on a lack of confidence iu the 
capacity of Indians for self-government though 
not necessaiy here to go so far as to say that 
the Report is coloured by disCiusD of the loyalty 
of the Indian people to the Biilish couuecUun. 
There is an almost unquestioning faith ^in the 


infallibility of the Bureaucracy, in their capacity 
and willingness to reconcile themselves to funda- 
mental changes in the constitution of the 
Government and in their readiness tp loyally 
carry out the intentions of the authors of the 
change. The presumption is too much in 
evidence that the Bureaucratic Government and ' 
the Parliament to whom it is supposed to be res- 
ponsible are more interested than Indians them- 
selves in the well-being and advancement of India 
and her people. The discussions in the House of 
Commons on the Indian Budget are an informing 
commentary upon the interest* that the 
Parliament has been taking in Indian affairs and 
the historical part of the Report shows what rise 
a century and a half of British domination has 
effected in the economic and national efficiency 
of the country and her people. It is true that 
India has the blessings of peace. But it ought 
not to be forgotten that it is one of the elemen- 
tary duties of a well ordered Government to 
assure to the people under its sway, peace and 
security of person and property, and no Goyern- 
ment much Jess the British Government should 
feel surprised if more is demanded of it. 

The Indian National Congress aitd the Muslim 
League are the most important and most responsi- 
ble political organizations in this country. The 
scheme which embodies*their well considered views 
had naturally to be considered by tbe Secretary of 
State and the Viceroy. It may be at once 
admitted that the Congress League Scheme does 
not in terms provide for Responsiole Government 
as one of its proposals is to have an executive 
which is not to be removed at the instance of tbe 
legislature. Buo if Responsible Government 
presupposes on the part of those who are to take 
part 111 it a high sense of civic responsibility and 
a high capacity to enable them to satisfac- ^ 
torily discharge the duties of controlling the 
administration of the country, of determining 
the policy of the nations and of putting it into 
execution, it may be claimed of the Congrecs 
League Scheme that it would serve to attain the 
above objects. 

The authors of the Report hadf to reject the 
scheme tboiij^h they had every desire to briugit into 
relation with the announcement of 20th August, 
as the principles on which the main pioposals are 
based seemed to them essentially unsound. They 
agree tiiaC the aim must be what is the basis of 
the Congress League Scheipe, vis., a cqndition of 
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Provincial Aufconomy in which the control of 
Provincial Governments by the Government of 
Imiia and the Secretary of Sbate is relaxed in 
favour of that by popularly elected Legislative 
Oouncils. They agree that the franchise must be 
as wide as p issible and there should be a system 
6f direct election. They also agree that the 
l^uhammadans should have separate representa- 
tion though for reasons different from those of the 
authors of the scheme. As regards the povrers of 
the Legislatures they regard the proposal to 
segregate Provincial finance entirely sound. The 
objections however are to the number of the 
members of the Executive Councils being fixed at 
six to the bar to the appointment of members of 
the porm-isent services as Governors or Members 
of the Executive Councils, to the Indian members 
of the Executive Councils being chosen by election 
and to the number proposed as the strength of 
Legislative *Councils in the major and minor 
Provinces. The claim to control the Provincial 
finances completely is not accepted. The Gover- 
nor's veto is not considered enough to enable an 
irre uoveihle executive to carry on the Govern- 
ment of the country and to continue responsible 
for the s ifoe. The scheme, it is said, does not 
ensure the working in unison of the Executive 
and the Legislative wheels of the Goveinrnent 
machine. Resolutions of the Legislative Councils, 
it is said, ought not to be made binding on the 
. Executive. The proposals affecting the 
Government of India are summirily dismissed 
as being obnoxious to the above objec- 
tions ill even a greater degree. The main 
objection is stated to be and it is said to be the 
decisive one that the Legislature and the Exe- 
cutive derive their ^power from and are to be 
responsible to different authorities and it is said 
that even for a transitional gshange before the 
introduction of a complete systeui of R'^sponsihle 
Government the system is not well suited and in 
fact affonls the worst possible education for Rhs- 
porisible Government. Fi>ially it is stated that the 
scheme will be unworkable in practice. 

For obvious reasons^ ^t is not necessary to 
examine their otij-^ctions in any great detail. As 
regards the responsibility of the Executive 
Council • to two different authorities, viz.^ the 
Parliament *aT)d the Li^gislative, the scheme as 
proposed in the Report is not free from 
that defect and it is inevitable in any scheme 
intended lor a transitional stnge in the adminis- 
tration of tbi^ country. Due importance has not 
been attached to the suggestion that the Indian 
portion of the Executive Council should be by 


election as that was inten&ed* to provide the 
connecting rod between the Executive and the 
Legislative wlflels of the machine of Government 
on whose importance emphasis is rightly laid in 
the Report. Those who constitute the elected 
portion of the Bxecutive Councils are in a posi- 
tion of peculiar advantage to interpret the wishes 
and aims of the legishiniire to the Executive Gov- 
ernment and to pxpl dn to the legifclafuie the 
difficulties and limitations of the Executive Gov- 
ernment. It is too re.idilv a.ssumed that the 
legislature would refu.se its sanction to iijeHMires 
needed in the best interest of the country and 
that it woul'i hastily put itsMf in a position of 
hostility to the Ex^-cutive thmi^h its represt^uta- 
tives are in the Executive Couricd. The report 
recognises that even for the ^ucee.^8 of its pro- 
posals, it is essential that the Indian leaders 
should be sincere and public spirited and that is 
exactly what the Corurress League Scheme also” 
presupposes. It is admitted on all hands that 
wherever in this country there has been an exten- 
sion of the people's share in the aa.«3ociation with 
Government in the administration, the r«^preseiita- 
tives of the people have been so far helptul nnd 
not obstructive; and the wider franchise and the 
system of direct election proposed will have 
only the effect of bringing into the Legislative 
Councils people alive to the difficulties of the 
Government and prepared therefore not to em- 
barass it bv needless opposition. The position 
that the Exeimtive Government secure of its 
power under the scheme suggested in the Report 
will fail ti» heed the views of the legislature to the 
eitent they deserve, is as tenable as that out of 
perversity, the leijislMture will fail to support the 
executive to the extent that the best inteiests of 
the country's demand and past experience has a 
great deal to say in favour of the former view. 
Then, even a icording to the Report, there is a 
great deal in the Congress Le >gue Scheme to 
which no ohjK*ction cap he amii.s taken and when 
it IS also admitted that the Cnngress League 
Scheme has had the support of the country in a 
large measure, it is altogether regrettable that 
that scheme shouLl have been thrown overboard 
without even an attempt to improve upon it in the 
directions wherein it might have appeared to the 
authors of t'le Report to be defective. The fact 
how«*vei* rem litis th it tiiat scheme has hien re- 
jected ; and the question is what is the course 
thatTL^ now to he adopted by re.'^ponsib/e men m 
the Ciiuntry. There are three alternatives open. 
Insist upon having the Congress League Schtine 
and /eject the Reform proposals altogether or 
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sui^i^Asb a thiH Bcbenle not bein^ either tbo Con- 
gress Les.gae Seheme or tboi Reform proposes or 
insist upon modifications in tbo R^^fonn proposals 
so as to bring them into line with the Congress 
Lesgae Scheme to the extent possible. In deter- 
mining on the alternatiire to be adopted it has to 
be remembered that the Reform proposals ns con- 
tained in the report h^iire already obtained a large 
measure of support in Britain. It in vv even be 
said that some ptejiil'ce h^is been create I agninst 
th*4 Congress Le lifiie Scheme on account of the 
criticisms in the report ; and a bill is being draft- 
ed on the lines of the Reform proposals, [n these 
oircumstancHs it is not possible to hive rhe atten- 
tion diverted from the Reform proposals and to 
have it fixed upon the Congress League Scheme 
even if it be with a view to modify that scheme. 
It is not possible now to evolve a third scheme for 
the simple reason amongst others tliat we have 
^one ready and that it will take considerable time 
before anv scheaie to he evolved can be put before 
the country and can have its acceptance. If the 
consideration of the Congress League Scheme as 
such in the present circumstances is not practi- 
cable there ought to he liftle difficulty in deciding 
which of the other alternatives is to be adopted. 
It is of course possible to us to refuse to have 


anything to do with the Rnform proposals once 
the Congress League Scheme as such is i ejected. 
But cm it be said to Be pmctical polir.ics to 
do so ? It has to he remembered that the arbi- 
ters of the destinies of India and her people are 
in the British Kingdom. And th^ re is a large 
and powerful body of opposition to the Reform* 
proposals headed by Lord Sydenham and his 
co-workers. We have also the example of Ire- 
land before us. It may be said with confi ience 
that bv' hard persistent and iinitt^d agitation in 
the countr}^ we may be able to wreck the attempt 
at any legislation based upon the Rel'orm pro- 
po-sals. Rut it will not be so practiciihle to secure 
another piece of legislation to take its pl ice and if 
the present oppoi tunity is let to slfp and the 
present conditions are not avail'd of, though 
the discontent of the people may deepen and the 
strength of the agitation against the exiNting 
order of things increases, it will be iong before 
another constr uciive piece of adjiistinent to the 
reqiii remen ^s of the present situation is attempted. 
1 am humbly of opinion th it the best interests of 
the country require rather than we should insist 
upon rnoditic itioiis in the KoPorm proposals such 
as will make them approximate more largely to 
popular needs and aspirations. 


III. THE REV. DR. J. LAZARU 


LL true lovers orindi’a's welNre must accept 
gratitude the Reform Scheme proposed 
bv the Viceroy and the Secretary of Stite. 
Stern aiitocracv his begun to make wfy 
foraolammt democracv. This is true historic 
growth. Englind struggled for centuries 
for her own reforms. The struggle is not ended 
yet. India which had been iiMeil to despotic rule 
cannot profit hy diMstic reforms or hope to secure 
gelf- Government by a stroke of the pen PHtient 
Study and decides of training are required for 
the art of what may be called Home Rule. 

In the present scheme* there is ample promise 
of a rich harvest for those who would reap with 


care and caution. For example, bitter, and in 
certain insiances, justifiable complaints have been 
made in the Press agdnst the bureaucracy. But 
by the terms of the scheme, this verv factor is to 
become a gradually vanishing qumtitv. But let 
us fnist that the Indian Service which is fo r^^place 
it* will be no worse A good stroke of p'-licv is 
popular representation which is to begin with the 
Village Pancha^et and gradually lead up to 
Provincial autonomy, which is the crux pf the 
proposed Reform. Naturally differencee of opinion 


hive arisen and will continue to arise until 
Parliament modifies the intricated details in some 
satisfactory and equitable form. 

Though the Scheme is not labelled as the re- 
sult of the now famous Congress League Reform, 
there is no question hut that it is so in more 
aspects than one. The Congress has been a most 
potent factor in .not nierelv educating public 
opinion .in India but even h»ading the British 
Cabinet to recognise its influence* and acknowledge 
its responsibility to weeping India. And 
this is the chief feature which ought to 
appeal with special force to all Indian patriots. 
The proposed schemes i»re not to he final but 
to be severely tested a decade afterwards and 
probably decade after decade. The results of 
experience are certain to add many a salutary 
reform until at last the solemnly promised goal of 
re.»*pon8ihle gtivernmen^ is reached. “God moves 
in a mysterious way ” and seldom answers our 
prayers in the time or form in which we desire 
them, patience is as nece«s«rv in political as in 
social life. The tiny acorn must be allowed time 
to develop into the sturdy^ oak. 
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Since the publication of the Report leading men of all shades of opiniun in En^lsnd and India have 
expressed their views on the proposals. Reuter, the A^^sociated press and the Servant of India have 
^ith judicious care obtained the opinions of as many representative men as are likely to count. An 
attempt*has been ma«le in these passes to collect the more important of these with the hope that the 
reader may have thegfeneral opinion of leading men on these important proposals at a glance. \Ed. IM ] 

Lord Morley Sir S. P. Sinha 


He should be very precipitant if, at this stage, he 
said a bold aye or no of approval or disapproval. He 
had studied the report very carefully and felt he could 
not be mistaken in tracing the lineaments of the 
physiognomy in 1909 in the progeny of 1918. (Laughter 
and Cheers.) He had the privilege and advant- 
age of being* the colleague of Mr. Montagu and he 
felt that the latter’s steering orders were on the whole 
more likely to be recommended than any others imagi- 
nable. Lord Morley emphasised that the political 
development of India must be carefully watched and 
those would oe just and wise statesmen who did not 
shrink from letting the imperial public know what 
might lie before them.' The Indian demand, he conti- 
nued, could not be met by dogmatic negatives. There 
would have to be considerable treatment whether in 
the form of Mr. Montagu’s proposals or any other 
form . — Speech at the National Liberal Club. 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Montagu 

The greatest tribute to Lord Morley’s work in India 
was that something more was necessary and wanting. 
(Cheers.) Since Lord Morley’s reforms were institut- 
ed the political development of India had been so great 
' as to be unle¥iable unless one had seen it at its begin- 
ning and to-day. Mr. Montagu concluded : Things 
which Lord Morley and his colleagues did and taught 
the world I determined, however great the difficulty 
and however loud the opposition (Cheers), to go on 
with, and, wherever I may be, work all I can to place 
India on the indisputable road to the final vindication 
and justification of glorious British connection, 
with an Indian India, responsible, complete and self- 
governed . — Speech at the National Liberal Club, 

• 

Lord Carmichael • 

A heartsick India would be a danger to the whole 
Empire and I trust Lord Chelmsford to do all which 
an honest and straightforward man can to avoid that. 

H. H. The Maheraja of Patiala 

* He did not douft that he was expressing the opinioo 
of his brother Princes in welcoming whole-heartedly 
the proposals ensuring in questions where British I*'dia 
and the States were jointly concerned that the views 
of the Princes* should be presented to Government by 
an authoritative body Speaking on their behalf. We 
look forward to taking our place in the organic deve- 
lopment of the British Empire, and if we are to do this 
catisfactorily provision must exist for taking our views 
into account es regards relations between India as a 
whole and foreign States and also as regards such ques- 
tions as defence, ourrenoy and customs.— Times, 


I unhesitatingly believe that the report lays the 
foundations of an Indian constitution which will con- 
tribute to the solidarity and the unity of the Empire 
in like degree as the genius of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman achieved in the case of South Africa. 

As regards the Congress-League Scheme and the 
reasons stated for the non-acccptance of it in its en- 
tirety, it should be home in mind that many of its 
proposals find acceptance in principle and sometimes 
in actual detail. In one sense the difference between 
the Congress-League Scheme and the report is more 
of procedure than of principle. Both aim at the esta- 
blishment of Responsible Government within a reason- 
able time and both admittedly proviie for a period of 
transition. The report is a considerable improvement on 
the Scheme in two essential particulars, firstly it pro- 
vides adequate machinery for the political education 
of the people from the very start, secondly it ensures 
the periodical examination of the political situation at 
definite intervals for the purpose of further advance 
anl invests the popular representatives with the res- 
ponsibility for certain important branches of adminis- 
tration immediately. 

. Mr. M. K. Gandhi 

In my opinion then, as an artistic production, the 
scheme now published is superior to the Congress 
League Scheme. I further consider that both Mr. 
l^ontagu a^d Lord Chelmsford have been inspired by 
an honest desire for a due fulfilment of the declaration 
of the 20th August and for the welfare of India. They 
have taken great pains over their most difficult and 
delUate task and I cannot but think that any hasty 
rejection of their effort will be a misfortune for the 
country. In my humble opinion, the scheme deserves 
a sympathetic handling rather than a summary rejec- 
tion But it would need to be considerably improved 
before it is accepted by the reformers. After all our 
standard of measurement must be the Congress-League 
Scheme, crude though it is. I think that we should 
with all the vehemence and*skill that we can command 
press for the incorporation into it of the essentials of 
our own. (Letter to the Hon. Mr. V. S, Sastri.J 

Hon. Mr. S. N. Banerjea 

It is a momentous historical document. We may 
not be able to accept all its recommendations. We 
may think that in some important ^respects, it needs 
modifioation and expansion, but speaking for myself, 
I ha^e no hesitation in saying, and I trust I m^ be 
allowed to speak for you, that it marks a defidite 
stage, it may be the first stage, towards the progres- 
sive realisation of responsible government. * * 
•^Speech at the Indian Asbociaiion, Calcutta, 
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Mr^. Annie Besant 

It remains for India to take; counsel with herself if 
she is not to remain indefinitely in bondage. We can 
begin by inserting into the framework of this inade- 
quate measure the important features of the Congress 
League Scheme, as a first step* In this the Moderate 
Congressmen should join us, at least all those who 
have asserted that they hold to the Scheme, as the 
majority of the leading men have done, foremost 
among whom is the Hon. Mr. Surendranath Banerji, 
who as he proposed the Scheme in 1916, should now 
propose the insertion of its crucial features into the 
new framework at the Special Congress. The Muslims 
must back up the Nationalists and the Moderates on 
this common ground, and insist on the representation 
given them in the Scheme. On this ground, to which 
we are all already pledged, we can unite as in 1916, 
and speak in the Special Congress with the united 
voice of India.— iVew/wdra, mh July. 

Hon. Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri 

There are great defects in the scheme which 
must be remedied before we can accord enthusiastic 
anproval. We cannot consent to leave the Govern- 
ment of ’ India absolutely untouched. * * * 

The country attaches the greatest possible importance 
to fiscal autonomy on which no definite recommenda- 
tion is made. Members without portfolios are not to 
prove an incumbrance while the Privy Council having 
no constitutional functions will become ceremonious 
and ornamental. The addition of one Indian to the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council is totally insufficient, 
when the restriction on its maximum number is remov- 
ed Ordinarily the constitution of a second House 
implies a wholly elective first House. At any rate the 
majority in the case of the*Indian Legislative Assem- 
blv must be more than two third while in case of the 
provincial legislatures, real autonomy would be im- 
practicable without an absolutely decisive majority. 
The provincial legislatures must have power to raise 
and debate definite matters of urgent public impor- 
tance and the Governor must be under an (obligation 
to summon the council at stated intervals. He should 
not preside over the legislature, nor nominate the 
President. The proposals on the whole seem to be 
firmlv and wisely conceived. They deserve^-tq, be 
welcomed and generally supported. The Viceroy 
and the Secretary of State are entitled to our congra- 
tulations on their clear perception of the ideal to be 
aimed at and on the broad statesmanship that has 
inspired their proposals. 

Sir Fazulbhoy Cairrimbhoy 


In sT^ite of the details on which there are bound to 
htk differences of opinion we should wefcorae the 
■ftrheme aa a whole as an honest attempt on the 
^rt of the authors to meet the political situation. 
Z^Times of India. 

Sir Narayan Chandavarkar 


To atiematise without calm and considerate 
.T^ination the Montagu scheme as unacceptable, 
^.aonointing, reactionary, and above all, a fraud 
nil Se people of India, intended by the authors of the 
to waste time in promises with no intention of 
Miiformance is to betray an unpol tical habit of mind, 
SirL if persisted in, to prove disastrous to India’s 
{tttiae at this juncture of affairs. 


Hon. Babu B. N. Basu 

The objection that India had pressed her claims in 
War time would have had cbnsiderable force, if the 
British Parliament could give an assurance that after 
the War they would not be preoccupied with the 
domestic affairs and would be able to attend entirely 
and who^e-heartedly to the claims of India. On August 
20th a cheque was issued payable to India and on the 
recommendation of the Secretary of State and the 
Viceroy they now claimed that the time was come fbr 
the payment of the first instalment . — Speech at the 
National Liberal Club, 

Mr. Lionel Curtis 

Our danger lies in the pledges being so framed that the 
necessary steps forthwith will expose mere delay and 
failure to take us to the charge of breach of faith. We 
stand in jeopardy unless the Cabinet will refer to those 
pledges at this juncture and announce in a/lvance the 
procedure scrupulously framed to discharge the spirit 
as well as the letter . — The Times. 

Sir Dinshaw Wacha 

Nine moderate leaders including Sir Dinshaw 
Wacha, Mr. Chimanlal Setalvad, and Sir Narayan 
Chandavarkar issued a lengthy manifesto examining 
in detail'the Chelmsford-Montagu scheme of reforms 
in the course of which they say that the proposed 
scheme forms a complicated structure capable of im- 
provement in some particulars especially at the top, 
but is nevertheless a progressive measure. The reforms 
are calculated to make the provinces of British India 
reach the goal of complete responsible government.* * 
On the whole the proposals are evolved with 
great forethought and conceived in a spirit of genuine 
spmpathy with Indian political aspirations for which 
the distinguished authors are entitled to the country’s 
gratitude. 

Sir P« S. Sivaswami Aiyar 

A manifesto issued by Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar, 
Dewan Bahadur L. A. Govindaraghava Iyer, Mr. G. A. 
Natesan and several others points out that “the mea- 
sures of reform proposed in the Deport mark a definite 
stage in the progress towards the goal announced by 
the Fecretary of State on the 2Cth of August last and 
we, therefore, consider that the path of wisdom lies 
not in the reject] on, jof the scheme, but in the securing 
of considerable modifications in it.** 

Mr. C. Vijayaraghavachari 

Messrs. C. Vijayragbava Chari, S. Kasturiranga 
Iyengar, and some others in a manifesto issued soon 
af+er the publication of the Report consider that the 
scheme cannot form the ba|is of discussion or com- 
promise by the people or fheir repre:entative8. They 
are opposed to (1) calling the Princes of India in to 
assist Government ; (2) the institution of a Counc'l of 
Sta+e ; the division of the powers of Gavemment 
on the formula of peace, order and good, govemirent ; 
f4) the splitting up of the powers of the provincial 
Goverrmerts into two divisicns. They think thrt the 
proposed changes in provincial Governments would 
make the administration more costly and * unpopular 

Mr. H S- L. Polak 

Rejection of the Reform Scheme highly] perilous^ 
(Cable to Mr. Gandhi.) 
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Hon. 0abu Amvica Charan Mazumdar 

I am of opinion that if the Reform proposals as 
formulated in the published report, however imperfect 
they may be, are honestly carried out. they are sure 
to prove a real step in advance towards the progres- 
sive realization of responsible government in India. 
But it seems to me that the restrictions and limita- 
tlbns imposed apparently as safe-guards thro^h 
excessive caution, particularly as regards theappoint- 
mdht, function and tenure of office of the Minister 
and the unlimited power of veto of the Governor, 
must be either removed or relaxed as otherwise 
these so-called safe-guards are likely to reduce the 
reality of the Reforms to a disappointing minimum. 
— Bengalee. 

Rai Baikuntanath Sen Bahadur 

Constitutional attempts might be and ought to be 
made for the expansion and amendment of the scneme. 
Our friends, the politicians, old or new, I venture to 
think, should seriously pause and consider what 
would be the result if they declare the scheme as 
unacceptable and carry on agitation and as^ming 
that they suacefed in securing a large number of 
followers whose opinion may influence the British 
Nation and as a result the scheme is not approved 
either by the British Cabinet or the Parliament. 
India, I am afraid in that case, will have to ^^it for 
many long years even after thetennination of the War 
for getting anything like Responsible Government.— 
Bengalee, 

Hon. Pandit M. M. Malaviya 

So far as the proposals go. they constitute a l^se 
and liberal nieasure of reform which we should be 
sirateful for, but they do not go far enough to meet the 
requirements of the country. The wholesale condem- 
nation is out of the question. We have to surest 
* modifications «nd extensiomgiving reasons therefor. 

Hon. Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru 

I think it bare justice to say both Lord Chelmsford 
and Mr. Montagu have made honest and genuine 
8.ttempt to appreciate our point of view and equally 
honest attempt to grapple with complex and complica- 
ted problem before them. 

Hon. Mr. M. A. Jinnah 

We should treat the Peport and* the Sclieme with 
due respect and serious consideration and concentrate 
all our forces and energies with a view to focus the 
public opinion of the country in the direction of 8ec*ir- 
ing these vital changes ; then, if we are all agreed, I 
feel confident that the Schem** will have to be modifi- 
ed. Criticism discussion is expressly invited on 
the subject and thg CabinelTajfd Parliament will give 
effect to the changes that we may seek. 

Hon^ble Mian Muhammad Shafi 

Differeifces of opinion regarding details are matters 
of secondary importance. Provisions regarding 
Musliin represent atiofl need careful Consideration 
at the hands of Muslim workers, but all right 
thinking men must gratefully recognise that the 
scheme constitutes a generous fulfilment of the solemn 
promise made in the declaration of the 20th Augp^t 
last and is undoubtedly a substantial step in the 
direction of ultimate responsible government. 


Hon*ble Mr. FazUl Huttain 

The proposals are complex, complicated and un- 
certain in their working *and thus are not likely to 
evoke any great enthusiasm. I think we should 
accept the framework of the report and gladly set 
ourselves to suggest such alterations as we may con- 
sider necessary. 

Hon. Mr. K. K. Chanda 

1 do not approve of the methods by which Mr. 
Montagu's compromise has been reached. We 
want the bureaucracy to be eventually abolished. 
That is the meaning of Responsible Government 
and the objective of the British policy, and it is 
ridiculous that the bureaucracy's view should be given 
the great importance that has been given to it in the 
final solution of the question.— From the Presidential 
address to the special session of the Bengal Provincial 
Conferences 14th July 1918. 

Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 

I am greatlv disappointed with it and urge upon 
our people the necessity of standing fast by the 
Congress ideal and to make efforts for its re- 
alisation by making every endeavour to place the 
question before the British public who are the ultimate 
judges in this case and whose decisions the Cabinet 
and the bureaucracy are bound to obey. 

Dr. Subramania Iyer 

What is the impression which it produces on one's 
mind ? The answer is the utterly disappointing one 
that not even a small fraction of the thing aspired 
after is intended to be given : Not even 1 anna out 
of the 16. 

Hon. Mr. Manmohandas Ramji 

The scheme tried to give provincial autonomy but 
he doubted whether it was likely to carry the inten- 
tion into effect. It was however calculated to work 
as a highly educated institution for preparing for a 
greater liWalisation of the Government in the future. 
The scheme was likely to bring forth a great deal of 
critical debate which would better have been avoided 
at the present stage of war. 

• Hon. Mr. C. V. Mehta 

It will generally be recognised that Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford have made great effort towards 
progress in the peculiar circumstances obtaining in 
India. He warmly approved the effort to enable the 
advanced province to go ahead without waitiftgforthe 
more backward ones. • * 

Mr. Ameer Ali! 

How soon the full fruition of the vast scheme framed 
by far-seeing statesmen would be realised depended 
upon the sobriety of Judgment and spirit of toleration 
and compromise which the first pioneers brought to 
the task.— (iS'peec^ at the Luncheon on July 1% given hy 
the London Moslem League to the Indian Representa- 
tives.) 

Sir Devaprasad Sarbadhicary 

The scheme was undoubtedly the first stride towards 
the ^al long in view. The scheme was an immense 
educative agency. It provided notable aid towards 
self-realization and regaining the long dormant consci- 
ence of the people. 
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Sir AUbas Ali Baig 

Sir Abbas Ali Bai? warmly fommsndsd the tone and 
Spirit of the report 'which 'would forge new and un- 
breaVable links between India and England if its 
recommendations were not whittled do'wn by the 
efforts of well meaning friends whose solicitude took 
the form of a heavy drag-chain on the wheels of 
progress. 

Prof. H. G. Limaye 

Taken as a whole the repoit appears to us as a 
straight forward attempt to carry into effect the 
promise held forth in the celebrated announcement of 
last year. It would be idle to deny that there are 
serious and important drawbacks and defects in the 
scheme, as it has been published. It would bave been 
surprising if it were not so, and the publication of the 
scheme would have served no useful purpose if it were 
unalterable. * * * * The statesmen of Great 
Britain have done their part. The statesmanship of 
India is on its trial. — The Servant of India. 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar 

He said he saw in it an honest effort on the part of 
Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford to do something 
towards satisfying the aspirations of the Indians, but 
in actually investigating the golden moan between the 
extremes of surrendering everything and conceding 
nothing, official bias has unconsciously prevailed and 
while onlv an infinitesimal fraction of real power is 
given to the people the bulk of it had been securely 
reserved for the bureaucracy. 

Commander Wedgwood 

“In ten years, we shall see whether India 
cannot pull together and whether the lines 
of cleavage will not be no longer racial and 
religious, but well understood divisions of Liberal 
and Conservative which will need no nomina- 
tion privileges. Secondly, in ten years the scheme 
must be revised. Meanwhile Indian patriots can and 
must transf^er their activities to the ^Legislati^ve 
Councils, where thev will he nrotected by the privilege 
of Parliament and their words reported .” — Daily 
News. 

Hon. Pandit Jagat Narain 

In spite of defects I am prepared to welcome 
the scheme as a first substantial instalment to- 
wards the fulfilment of the promise contained in the 
August declaration and its hasty rejection will be a 
misfortune for the cotintry. is our duty to press 
for modifications- and expansion in several directions, 
but this should not prevent us from giving the scheme 
generally our whole hearted support. 

Hon’ble Mr. Yakub Hasan 

Some of the things the Congress and the League 
ha'^’^e been agita+ing for are concedecLas it were bv a 
a+.rnVp. of the pop. The modification of the control of 
Pa^^’amert and the P^ecre+arv of State, the placing of 
the S^c^etary of Ptate on the Home Estimates, the 
a-nr>piptmept of a CommiHAa of the House of 

Cr^’umons for Trd’ap a^a’rs. and the establishment in 
India of the Privy Council, all this is indeed welcome. 

It will thus be seen that tbs scheme on the whole 

is not so bad as to deserve the wholesale condemnation 
meted out to it in certain quarters; 


Sir Rajendranath Mookerjee 

In my opinion the scheme is well conceived and will 
meet though not fully the aspirations of all sections 
of the community. If we the people of India exercise 
the powers prooosed to be conferred upon us consci- 
entiously and with a full sense of responsibility 
I feel confident that after a period of ten years t^e 
British Government will concede further substantial 
powers in the direction of self-government. 

Sir K. G. Gupta 

Sir K. G. Gupta cordially supported the scheme, but 
the success of the schei^, he said, depended upon the 
two committees that would he appointed. The mili- 
tai*y question should have been more boldly faced as 
responsible government would not mean much without 
a national army. Ho had however no doubt that a 
great beginning had been made. 

Hon*ble Dr. A. Suhrawafdy 

He considered the Viceroy and the Secretary of 
State had made an honest and earnest effort to solve 
the questions of Indian aspirations.^ However, the 
Mahomedans of his way of thinking would have a lot 
to say with regard to certain provisions in the scheme 
which affected them. He did not think the Muslim 
aspirations would be satisfied unless certain provisions 
affecting them were modified. 

Hon. Mirza Sami-ullah Beg 

I am prepared to accept the Joint Report as the 
basis of discussion and future construction because 
I see that the lines on which it has proceeded are such 
that its halting stages from the very nature of them 
can never be final and permanent, and t^at they must 
necessarily lead to the goal which is at the heart of 
every one of us, our differences of course lying in the 
measure of time required to pass those stages. I 
feel that it is our duty to respond to the great and 
moble impulses that flow from the Report. Under no 
circumstances would I think of rejecting it. — Leader, 
July 17. 

Hon* Mr* Chintamani 

Absolutely for the first time during the 23 years of 
my acquaintance with the affairs have I come across in 
a State paper bearing the signatures of the Viceroy 
and the Secretary nf State sentiment.s which we, the 
Nationalists of India, had hitherto the monopoly of 
uttering on the principles of Indian Government. 
Many a passage in the report is" reminiscence of Gok- 
hale and our other elder statesmen of the National 
Congress more than of the looking backwards of 
Anglo-India . — Servant of India. 

Hon. Mr. R.'P. Pavanjpye 

While it is altogether different from the Cong- 
ress Leagne Scheme it is, if given effect to in toto 
and worked in the proper spirit both by the 
Government and the leaders of the pfeople, a very 
consi'^erable advance on the present state of things. 
It contrtins in itself the germs of future develohment 
and the p^'Ho'^ical committees which are to .consider the 
results of each advance at stated intervals, give a 
guarantee th.at progress will not be stopped. On the 
other hand, it is not at all revolutionary. If we work 
it properly, I think that full responsible Government 
will he achieved in the course of some 25 
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Hon- Mr> Mahomedbhoi 

One rises from reading the reform scheme with a 
feeling of relief and satisiaction that a good boginning 
has been made towards liberalising the foundations of 
Indian policy.' The scheme though full of great poten> 
tialities leaves much to be desired in regad to fiscal 
autonomy for India. 

Hon> Mr. Phiroze Sethna 

If there are weak points in the scheme it must 
be admitted there is at the back of it all a 
desire and conviction that the ultimate aim must be 
responsible government within the empire. The best 
thought out scheme could not please everybody. The 
public at large must have faith and go on in the 
assurance that the future is opening and must do so 
more and more. 

Moil. Mr. M. Ramchandra Row 

I must once again ask my countrymen not 
to throw a way the present opportunity for reform 
in spirit of huff hut to subject the proposals to a 
thorough anjJ critical examination, suggest improve- 
ment and modifications in either of the two schemes 
before tho country and press the modified scheme with 
insistence till it is conceded. Servant of India." 

Hon. Mr. A. S. Krishna Rao 

Though it is not possible to accept the scheme in its 
present form, it is inexpedient to rejCot it altogether. 
It is our duty to press with all possi- 
ble stre-3g:h and ability for tho accep- 
tance of tne essential principles of the Congress- 
Leagiie schenao of reforms. Our cause is a just and 
righteous one and wo are sure to succeed . — The Hindu. 

^ Sir Nilra^an Sircar 

Sir Nilratan Sircar expressed general approval of 
the scheme. 

Hon. Rai Bahadur P. Narayan Sinhf. 

Had it not been for the over-estimation of their 
diaiculties and tneir over-caution to provide for 
possible abuses, th^ illustrious authors of the 
Scheme could have produced a scheme much better 
than that they have done, a scheme that could have 
given a really substantial measure^f responsible Gov- 
ernment in the immediate present. * 

Dr. Pramatha Nath Banerjea 

The Montagu Chelmsford Scheme of Reforms is a 
step, but not a long step, towards Self-Government 
Unfortunately, i^ falls short of our expectations, and 
will fail to evoke much entnusiasm. The proposals as 
they stand, though they are not mere shams 
or shows, do not go far enough to meet the 
exigencies of the situation or satisfy Indian 
public opiniqp to the full extent. I trust, however, 
that the reform l^cheme will be amended in 
the light of the criticisms that are offered, and I think 
it would be unwise on the part of our public men to 
show an attitude of hostility towards it, which is 
bound to have the effect of strengthening the hands 
of those reactionaries who do not want any reforms in 
the Indian constitution and who would ^only be too 
glad to wreck the Scheme. 


Mr. Jehangir* BT. Petit 

The reform scheme did not go far enough. It was 
of a halting character, and would not satisfy the 
country. 

Prof. V. G. Kale, M. A. . 

We must make it clear to the British public and the 
Cabinet that unless a considerable measare of popular 
control is provided in tne Central Government the 
scheme as a whole will not be accepted by the country 
and there is no reason why the leaders should shirk 
this duty. The apprehensions that suen a suggestion 
will wreck the scheme are groundless. We should 
urge that at least in the advanced provinces the re- 
served services should be very few and that the power 
of provincial taxation should be real and full. With 
these reservations the rejection of the scheme in 
toto will be worse than suicide . — Servant of India. 

Hon Mr. K Rama Ayyangar 

It does not meet the legitimate aspirations of the 
people which in the earlier part of the Report is 
admitted to exist. The supposed safeguards provided 
for are too many and unduly cumbersome. 

Hon. Mir Asad Ali Khan 

Nearly half the value of the .scheme will depend 
upon the shape it will ultimately assume when the 
Bill passes through Parliament. While practical sug- 
gestions may be made to improve tho scheme and 
render it acceptable to representative Indian opinion, 
the scheme ought to be welcome; by all sections of 
the Indian population, and deserves to adorn the Indian 
statute booK. 

Sir B. C. Mitter 

Justice, freedom and liberty are the principles whicli 
England has aiw^ays fostered and sue is giving you 
this scheme which is a distinct step towards self- 
government. Are you going to reject these solid 
substantial things which are offered to you fur tho 
purpose 0 ^ following a mere shadow, a mere 
phantom. The choice is yours. (Speech at Town 
Hall, Burdwan, July 20.) 

Mr. M. V. Jochi 

liie proposals are a bold and genuine attempt to 
realise the promise made on the memorable 20tb 
August. They concede the main principles of the 
Congress-League bcheme. 

Mr. B. P. Wadia 

The pronouncement df August last remains unaffec- 
ted ; the mission which came to India for the specific 
purpose of evolving a scheme which would ultimately 
take us towards Responsible Government ha.s brought 
forth nothing ; the Report before us is not progressive 
and there are indications that, when worked, it may 
prove to be retrogressive. —New India. 

Mr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar 

The main defect in the new proposals is their dis- 
inclination to vest real responsibility and pow er in 
the .representatives of the people. Let us striwe.to 
bring about a change in this attitute and let us so 
define and formulate our demands that they may be 
accepted as practical and constructive suggestions. 
Address to the Madura Bamnad Conference. 
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A GENERAL VICTURK.” 

Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford give in the 
course of their report the following ** general pic- 
ture” of tue progi*es8 wnich they luteiiU and of the 
nature and order of the steps to be taken on the 
road 

Our conoeption of the eventual future of India is a 
sisteraooa oi otates, sen-go veraing m axi matters of 
purely local or proviaoiai intei'est, in some cases cor- 
respoaaiug to eAistiug proviucos, in otaers peraaps 
moaiueu in area aoooraiag to tao caaraccer una econo- 
mic laiorests of taeir pcopic. Over inis cougones of 
States would preside a ceucrai Govermneat, iacreasing- 
ly. represeatative ot and responsiuie to tne people of 
all ot them ; dealing with matters both intornal and 
cxtorndl, of common interest to the wuoie of India; 
acting as arbiter in inier-stato relations, and represent- 
ing tao interests of ail iadia on equal terms with the 
seu-governlag units of tne nriiisn iiimpire. In this 
picture there is a place aiso for tne Nati/e States. It 
is possioie taat taoy too wiii wisn to be associated for 
certain purposes with tao organisation of dritisn xnaia, 
in suen a way as to dedicate taeir peculiar qualities to 
tne coinmoa service, witaout loss of iadividuaiicy. 

We conclude therefore that change in any one portion 
of tne Indian poiity win involve changes on parallel 
lines out oy no means at an equal place in the other 
portions : and we ciaiin tnat our proposals satisfy this 
fundambhtal principle, >Ve begin with a great exten- 
sion of local seif-goveFament so as to train tao Ciecco- 
rates in tne matters which they will best understand. 
Simultaneously we pro v-ide ‘for a substantial measure 
of self-government in the provinces and for better re- 
presentation and more criticism in tne Government of 
India and for fuller knowledge in Parliament. And we 
suggest machinery by means of which at regular stages 
the element of rcsponsioiiity can be cootinuously en- 
larged and tnat of oihciai control continuously dimi- 
nished, in a way that will guarantee ordered progress 
and aiford an answer to intermediate representations 
andj^gitation. 

* Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms. Govt. 

Printing, Calcutta. Can be had of G. A. N atesan & 
Co., Publishers, Madras. PricetRe. 1-^. 


In a matter of so great ^ intricacy and importance it 
IS ebvioLiB that full and public discussion is necessary. 
Pledges have been given that the opportunity for such 
discussion will be aiforded. All that we ask there- 
fore of Ills Majesty’s Government for the present is 
that they will assent to the publication of our report. 
As we nave said already, because it contemplates 
transitional arrangements, it is open to the criticisms 
wnicn can always bo eaoctively directed against all 
suca plans. Hybrid executives, limited responsibility, 
assemoiies partly eiected and ‘ partly nominated, 
divisions of functions, reservations general or particu- 
lar are devices tnat can nave no permanent abiding 
place* iney boar on tncir faces their transitional 
character ; and they can be worked oniy if it is cioariy 
recognised tnat tnat is taeir justidcatiou a,ni taeir pur- 
pose. I'ney cannot be so devised as to be logical. They 
must be charged with potentialities of friciion. Hope 
of avoiding miscnicf lies in facing the fact that they 
are temporary expedients for training purposes, and in 
providing that tao goal is not moreiy Kept in sight but 
made attainable, not by agitation but by the operation 
of macniuery iimerent in me scheme iiseii. Tne prin- 
ciple laid down was tne progressive realisation of rea- 
ponsioie Government. vVo nave chosen mo province 
as mo unit in woion it should be realised. Wimin 
that unit we intend, so far as iu possioie, immediate 
and complete respousioiacy in locai aifairs: responsi- 
bility witnin provinqidi governments in certain- sub- 
jects, nrst to consticdoncies and men to the legislative 
councils ; the reservation of other matters to a part of 
the executive Government wnoso responsibility to 
Pariidment shall for the time being continue ; a machi- 
nery for periodic inquiry with a view to the progressive 
diminution and eventual disappearance of the reserved 
subjects. 

If anything could ciihaiico the sensb of responsibility 
under which our recommendations are made in a 
matter fraught with consequences so immense, it 
would be the knowledge that oven as wo bring our 
report to an end far greater issues still hang in the 
balance upon the battic-noids o/i n’rauce It is there 
and not in Delhi or Whitehall that the ultimate deci- 
sion of India’s future win be taken. The lioei ty of the 
world must be won before our deliberations over the 
liberalising of Indian political institutions can acquire 
any tangible meaning. We cannot close this docu- 
ment more fittingly than with tho,-prayer, which we 
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know all India ecboAii that tbo prinoiptas of justice 
aod freedom may be aaved to tho world by the splendid 
endurance and seU'-saoritice of ails i^ajesty's and 
the Allied armies- 

Q bM UKAL P iKOPUSlTlONb 

ihe pr«ipub. 4 lb but iui'bu in i.iit^ I oil, i lidiau 

iiului'iii ul'o rualiy lUu Mpplicalluu to 
practical coiiditiMUb of lour genuial propoaitioiis. 
if or the sake of clearae&s, tliobe pi upobitioiis lua}’ 

» be Bet out thus — 

I. ^There should be, as far as possible, complete 
popular control in local bodie^and tue largest possiDie 
independence for them of outside control. 

II. .-^l'iie provinces are tne domain in which the 
earliest steps towards tne progressive realisation of 
responsible Government should be taken, borne 
measure of rpsponsibiiity should be given at once, and 
our aim is to give complete responsibility as soon as 
conditions admit. This involves at once giving the 
provinces tho largest measure of independence, legis- 
lative, administrative and hnancial, of the Govern- 
ment 01 Inojd wuich is compatible with the due 
dUouari^e bj tne latier ox its own respuusiuiiities. 

lii. — The ijTuvernment of india must remain wholly 
responsibie to Parliament, and saving such responsi- 
bility Its authority in Ooseutiai matiex's must remain 
iu.ii^putabie, pou ling e. ienoe of tae eue^t or tue 
cuu-u^es uaw to i>e lutruauued iu tue ^roviuces. in 
tue uicMiituue tue iuaiu.ii iueg.s.ative Oauuoi. saouid 
ce euiax'ceai auu made muiC represent.!. live, aud its 

Qpiiurtuuibies ox liuiueuoiug Uv^verumeui iucieusea. 

iV. — ill ^I'opoi'cioa as Duo loreguiug cuaiioes take 
eueot, tue ooniroi or i'aniaiueut aud tue beuretary of 
btate over the Goverument of india and provincial 
Government must be reiaxed. 

• WJJAI TUB FJXiiPOSALS MEAN 

VVii.it Ins bodii by ibe piopuSMls ma}' bo 

BUiiiHiMi is«-d 111 the ivoids oi tiie 

What we have done is to afford Indians a fair shdx'e 
in the Government of tne entire country, whiiC i>rK/vii- 
ing m tne provinces tue means fur them to attain the 
fft..ge oi respousio^e uo^eiuiaeui, to which tue begin- 
niug o( res^musi Jiiity lor the Government ot india 
itaen must Da tue sei^uei. 


A Summary of the Proposals 

H. Jil. tne Vjcaio> anti me bonoiaiy ul blatw 

at tlia conclusion of iheir rep n r. suniiiuii isti tlioir 
recoiiiiiiendaiionis as follow, Tbuy pou t ini' -h. t 
this summary IS siiteinieil eniy o bo a 
indit^tioti ot the projmsal.- f*ioi .sin-iiiii bt’ i io: 
with the paragr.ipiis of tho ifepi>rr lu-ie? ^ -I: 
figuios. * ^ 

PARLIAMENT AND THE INDIA OFFiCli.. 

I . *'The control of Fai‘ii<^meut aud the beexetary ot 
State to Le modined. FaruS. 

2 . The salary of the beuretary of btate for In-ia to 
be transierred to the Houie i^stimates 29 i. 

3 . The House of Gommons to be askea to appoint a 
Select Committee for Indian affairs. 295 . 


4. A Committee to be appointed* to examine and 
report on the present constitution of the Council of 
India ana on tne india Gthce estabxisument. 

Thj:^ GUV Ul? ii>uiA. 

5. The uoveruxueut of india to preserve iudi^puta* 
bxe autuuiitjr uu luaiiers auju^^gud uy u uo be esseu- 
tiai in tue uisouarge ox its leaponsiohiiies lur pea^e, 
order auu good government, 

b. A Fnvy council tor Inaia to be established. 
287 , 

THE EXECUTIVE. 

7. To increase tho Indian element in the Govemor- 
GeneraTs Jhxecutive council. ^Tz, 

8. To abolish the present statutory maximum for 
the Executive Council and the Statutory quaiihcation 
for seats 2x1. 

9. To take power to appoint a limited number of 
members of the legislature to a position analogous to 
that of Parliamentary Under-Sccretarics in Great 
Britain. 275. 

THE LEGISLATURE. 

10 . To replace the present Legislative Council of 
the Governor-General by a Council of btate and a 
Legislative Assemuiy. 273—276. 

lx. me ouuncii oi btate to consist cf 50 memlers 
(exclusive or the Goveruur-Ceuerai whu wixi he 
Fresiaent, with power to nominate a V ice-Ficsiuonth 
Cl the members 21 to be execiea and 2b uomiuaied by 
tue Guveruor*Cenerui. Cr tne nominated Uieiubexs 4 
to be iJou-uiuiia.B aud not ruoxe than ho vincii.auig ihe 
imemoers ox t..e i^xsouiive councix/^io ue oihtiais. 

2i X . ■ * 

me life of each Council of btate to Le o years. 

240. 

me Governor-General m Council to frame regula- 
tions as to me Huaiincaiions for memberahip oi the 
Council or btaie. 2 < 6 . * 

12. lue i^egisiative Assembly to consist of about 
luo memoers, Oi wuom two-thiros to he exected and 
one-tuira uomiuatea. cr tne nominaiea memuers not 
less man ouo-mird to he uon-omciais. 27 o. 

me 1 re&iaent oi tue ./ibbeiubiy to be nominated by 
t|j^ Goveiu*i-o.euera». nib. 

16, Cmci.a mmxbexs ct tne Council of bii^ie to be 
eiiaioie aiso lor nomination to me LcniSiative 
iissernmy. 24 i. 

jii* me Goveiuor*c eneral to have power to hissoive 
extner me Council of ctaie or me Legis.abi«e 
iisaemhxy. 26o. 

id. me ioixowing procedure to be adoried for 
legisxaiiou. 2 m— 2 o 2 . 

A. Covernment hius : ordinarily to be ifftrodneed 
anu carried mrougn tnf^usuaj sniges m the iissembiy, 
and if passed by me .x^ssemhiy to he scut to the 
Couucii 01 btate. It tne Conntix oi btate amend the 
bixi in a manner wnieix is unacceptable to the itssembiy, 
the hhl to be suhmiiiea to a joint session oi ooih 
houses, umess. me Covernoi-Cenerai in council j.s 
pretax eu to ceriny tnut me amenumems introduced 
by me Counen aie tssenLiax to me iniexesi oi peace 
anu oxaex' ox goou Co\exnment vincmoing iu this leim 
bcoiiu ni.unoiai auinmioixaiion/, in wnion c^se me .ns- 
sembiy not to navci-cwei to xejcot or moony such 
ammoments. Lui m me event oi leave to inti ounce 
Lemg xexoseu or me uiu being thiownout at any 
stage, tx.e Governui-Cenerai in Council to have me 
power, on certii^ing that tne uiu is within the lormuia 
cited above, to reier it de novo^ to the (jouncii o( 
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State. The OoveAoiKlteneral in Council also to have certain subjects called hereafter the transferred sub- 


the power in cases of emergency so certined to intro* 
dace tlie biii in the m-st instance in ana to pass it 
through the Council of titate, mereiy reporting it to 
tne ^lasemoiy. 

a. r fixate uiiis : to be introduced in the chamber 
of which tne mover is a memuer and on being passed 
by mat cnamuer to be suumitted to tne otuer. 
l>ihereaoes oi opinion between tne chambers to he 
settiea by means oi joint sessions, if, ho we vert n bill 
emerge from tne Assembly in a form wnich the 
Government thinJt prejudicial to good administration, 
the Governor-General in Council to have power to 
certify it in the terms already cited and to submit 
or re-submit it to tne Council of btate ; tne bill only to 
become law in the form given it by the Council. 
2d0. 

16. Resolutions to have effect only as recom- 
mendations. 264. 

17. Tne Governor-General and the Crown to retain 
their respective powers of assent, reservation, or 
disallowance. 266. 

16. The Governor-General to retain bis existing 
power of making Ordinances and the Governor-General 
in Council his power of making Regulations. 276 
and 266. 

Itf. Nominated official members of the Council of 
State or tne Legislative Assembly to have freedom of 
speech and vote except wnen Government otnerwise 
directs. 2f5. 

2U. Any member of the Council of State or the 
Legislative Assembly to he entitled to asx supple- 
mentary questions. The Governor-General not to 
disallow a question on tne gruund tnat it cannot be 
answered consistently witn tne public interest, but 
^wer to be retained to disallow a question on the 
ground that the putting of it is inconsistent with the 
public interest. 266 and 266. 

21. Rules governing tne procedure for the transac- 
tion of business in the Council of Sta. e and the 
Legislative Assembly to be made in the nrst instance 
by tne Governor-General in Council. The Legislative 
Assembly and the Council of 6tate to be entitled vO 
modify their rules, subject to the sanction ui the 
Governor-General. In each case such modiilcations 
not to require the sanction of tne becrecary of 
State in Council and not to be laid before Rarlianient. 
286. 

22. Joint Standing Committees of the Council of 
State and the Legislative Assembly to be associated 
with as ipany departments of Government as possible. 
The Governor-General in Council to decile with 
which departments Standing Committees can be 
associated, and the bead of the department concerned 
to decide what niatfcors shall be referred to the 
Standing Committee. Two-thirds of each Standing 
Committee to be elected by ballot by the non-official 
members of the Legislative Assembly and the Coun- 
cil of State, one-third to be nominated by the Governor- 
General in Council. 265. 

THE PROVINCES. 

23. The Provincial Governments to bo given the 
widest independence from supeiior control in legisla- 
tive, administrative, and hnanuial matters which is 
compatible with the duo discharge of their own res. 
ponsihiiities by the Government of India. 189. 

24. Responsible Government in the provinces to be 

lirst by the devolution of responsibility in 


jects (all other subjects being called reserved subjects), 
and then h> 6r.^daaiiy increusing this aevuiutiou oy 
successive scages until complete respun&ioiiity is 
re.4.chei. 2io, alo, 2id, 266, and «b0. 

PivO V IXi Ui^L u iT V ES. 

25. The iiixecuiive Guverumenc in a province to 
consist of a Governor and uxecuiive Council,^ a minitf- 
terur Ministers nominated by the uoveruor irum me 
elected members of me L<egisiaii«/e Council, and 'an 
additional Member or Members wimout portfolios. 
214, 216 and 220. 

- 26. The Executive Council to consist of two mem- 
bers, one of wnom will ho an Indian. 216. 

Reserved subjects to be in the charge of the Gover- 
nor and the Members of me Jiixecutive Council. 2i6. 

27. The Minister or Ministers to oe appointed lor 
the term of tne Legislative Council, ana to have 
charge of the transxerxed suojects. 2x6, 219. 

26. The additional Member or Members to be ap- 
pointed by tne Governor from among his senior 
omciais for purposes ol consultation and advice only. 
220 . 

29. The Government thus constituted to deliberate 
generally as a wnoie, bat tne Governor to have power 
to summon either part of his Government to delibe- 
rate witn nim separately. i>eci8ijns on reserved sub- 
jects and on tne supply for tnem in tne provincial 
budget to rest witn tne Governor and his ij^xecutivo 
Council; decisions on transierred subjects ana the 
^supply for tnem witn the urovernor and Ministers. 

2ii^, 221. 

6u. Power to be taken to appoint a limited number 
of members of the Legislative Council to a position 
analogous to that ox tue Parliamentary. iJnder-oecre- 
taries in Great Lritain. 224. 

PituvTliNOiAL LEGISLATURES. 

31. In each province an enlarged Legislative Coun- 
cil with a substantial elected majority to u3 established. 
The Council to consist of (1) members eiected on as 
broad a franchise as possible; (2) nominated including 
(a) official and (6) non-oilicial momoers ; and (6) ex- 
officio members. The francuise and me composition of 
the legislative Council to ue determined uy regulations 
to be made on the advice oi me committee described 
in paragraph a6 oy tue GoverLor-Generai in Council, 
with the sanction of the becretary of btate, and laid 
before Parliament. 225, 2a2, 266. 

32. The Governor to be President of the Legislative 
Council ‘with power to appoint a Vice-President. 
236. 

33. The Governor to have power to dissolve the 
Legislative Council. 254. 

64. Resolutions (except on the budget) to have effect 
only as recommendations. 237. 

35. Rominatod official^ members fp have freedom of 
speech and vote except when Government otherwise 
directs. 233. 

3b. Any members of the Legislative Council to be 
entitled to ask suppiementai'y quosti^us, 2ob. 

37. The existing rules guveiuing the procedure for 
the transaction of business to continue, but the Legis- 
lative Council to have power to modify them with the 
sanction of the Governor. 236. 

38. btandiug Committees of the Legislative Council 
to be formed and attached to each department, or to 
groups of departments. These Committees to consist 
of members elected by the Legislative Council, of the 
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beads of the departments concerned, and the Member 
or Minister, who would preside. 235. 

39. Legislation on all sMbjects normally to be passed 
in the Legis'ative Council. Exceptional procedure 
is provi'le 1 in the succeeding paragraphs 252. 

40. The Governor to have power to certify that a 
bill dealing with reserved subjects is essential either 
for ti e discharge of bis responsibi ity for the peace 
or traniuillity of the province or of any part thereof, 
oibfor the discharge of his resp^sibility for reserved 
subjects. The bill will then, wren this certificate, be 
published in the Gazette, It will be introduced and 
read in the Legislative Council, and, after discussion 
on its general principles, willibe referred to a Grand 
Committee : but the Legislative Council may require 
the Governor to refer to the Government of India, 
whose decision shall be final, the question whether he 
has rightly decided that the bill which he has certified 
was concerned with a reserved subject. 252. 

The Govelmor not to certify a bill if he is of opinion 
that the question of the enactment of the legislation 
may safely be left to the Legislative Council. 252. 

41. The Grand Committee fthe composition of which 
may vary according to the subject-matter of the bill) 
to comprise fd'om 40 to 50 per cent, of the Legislative 
Council. The members to bo chosen partly by election 
by ballot, partly by nomination. The Governor to 
have power to nominate a bare majority (in addition 
to himself), but not more than two-thirds of the 
nominated members to be officials. 252. 

42. The bill as nassed in Grand Committee to be re- 
ported to the Legislative Co^mcil, which may again dis- 
cuss it generally within s^mh time limits as may be laid 
down, but may not amend it except on the motion of a 
Member (jf the Executive Council, or reject it. After 
Bi:ch discussion the bill to pass automatically, but 
during such discussion the l egislative Council may 
record by resolnticn any objection felt to the princi- 

' pie or det;»ils*and any such resolution to be transmitted 
with the Act to the Governor-General and the Secre- 
tary of State. 253. 

43. Any Member of the Executive Council to have 
the right to challenge the whole or any part of a bill 
on its introduction, or any amendment when moved, 
gn the ground that it t^’enches on the reserved fie’d of 
legislation. The Cov^uior to have the choice then 
either of allowing the bill to nroceed in the Legislative 
Council, or of certifying the bi^l, clJiuse, or amendment. 
If he certifies bill, clause, or amendment the 
Governor may eitherdecline to allow it to be discussed, 
or suggest to the Legislative Council an amended bill 
or clause, or at the request of the Legislative Council 
refer the hill to a Grand Committee. 254. 

44. All provincial legislation to require the assent 
of the GoN'ernor and the Gcyemor-General and to bo 
subject to disallovtance by His Majesty. 254. 

•45. The veto of the Governor to include power of 
return for amendment. 254. 

46. The Governor-General to have power to reserve 
Provincial Acl^. 254. 

ttINANCE. • 

47. * A comp’e^e seoaretion to be made between 
Indian ?’nd Tj^ovincial hea'^s of revenue. 200, ?01. 

48. Provincial con triV lions to the Government of 
India to be the first cherge on Provincial revenues. 
206 and 256. 

49. Provincial Governments to have certa in powers 
of taxatic’^^M^^d of ]^orrc»wing. 210, 211. 

/ ' ^ 


50. The budget to be laid eefdre the Legislative 
Oouncil. If the Legislative Council refuses to accept 
the budget proposals for Veserved subjects the Gover- 
nor in Council to have power to restore the whole or 
any part of the original allotment, on the Governor’s 
certifying that, for reasons to be stated, such restora- 
tion is in his opinion essential either to the peace or 
tranquillity of the province or any part thereof, or to the 
discharge of his responsibility for reserved subjects. 
Except in so far as he exercises this power, the budget 
to be altered so as to give effect to resolutions of the 
Legislative Council. 256. 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

51. Complete popular control in local bodies to be 
established as far as possible. 188. 

PROVINCIAL CONSTITUTIONS. 

52. Five years after the first meeting of the new 
Councils the Government of India to consider any 
applications addressed to it by a provincial Govern- 
ment or a provincial Legislative Council for the modifi- 
cation of the list of reserved and transferred subjects. 
In such cases the Government of India with the sanc- 
tion of the Secretary of State to have power to transfer 
any reserved subject, or in case of serious maladminis- 
tration to remove to the reserved list any subjects 
already transferred, and to have power also to order 
that the salary of the Ministers shall be specifically 
voted each year by the Legislative Council. The 
Legislative Council to have the right of deciding at 
the same or any subsequent time by resolution that 
such salary be specifically voted yearly. 260. 

PRELIMINARY ACTION. 

53. A Committee to be appointed consisting of a 
Chairman appointed from England, an official and an 
Indian non-official. This Committee to advise on the 
question of the separation of Indian from provincisH 
functions, and to recommend which of the functions 
assifipied to the province should be transferred subjects. 
An official and an Indian non-official in each province 
which it is at the time examining to be added to the 
Committee. 238. 

^4. A second Committee to be appointed, con- 
sisting of a Chairman appointed from England 
two officials and two Indian non-officials, to examine 
constituencies, franchises, and the composition 
of the Legislative Council in each Province, and 
of the Legislative Assembly. An official and an Indian 
non-official in each Province which it is at the time 
examining to be added to the Committee. 225. 

55. The two Committees to have power to meet and 

confer. 238. • 

COMMISSION OF SftiQUIRy. 

56. A Commission to be appointed ten years after 
the first meeting of the hew legislative bodies to 
review the constitutional position both as regards the 
Government of India and the provinces. The names of 
the Commissioners to be submitted for the approval 
of Parliament. Similar Commissions to be appointed 
at intervals of not more than twelve years. 261. 

THE NATIVE STATES. 

57. To establish a Council of Princes. 306. 

58. The Council of Princes to appoint a Standing 

Committee. 307. .. *• 

59. The Viceroy in his discretion to appoint a 
Commission, composed of a High Court Judge and 
one nominee of each of the parties, to advise in case 
of disputes between States, or between a State and a 
LocarGoverhment oy the Government of India. 308 
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60. f9hould the tieoessity arise of considering the 
question of depriving a Ruler of a State of any of his 
Tights, dignities, or powers,* or of debarring from 
succession any member of his family, the Vicerov to 
appoint a Commission to advise consisting of a High 
Court Judge, two Ruling Princes, and two persons of 
high standing nominated by him. 309. 

61. All States possessing full internal powers to have 
direct relations with the Government of India. 310. 

62. Relations with Native States to be excluded 
from transfer to the Control of Provincial Legislative 
Council. 310. 

63. Arrangements to be made for joint deliberation 
and discussion between the Council of Princes and the 
Council of State on matters of common interest. 
278, 311. 

THE PUBLIC SERVICES. 

64. Any racial bars that still exist in rej^lations for 
appointment to the public services to be abolished. 315. 

65. In addition to recruitment in England, where 
such exists, a system of appointment to all the public 
services to be established in India. 316. 

66. Precentages of recruitment in India, with 
definite rate of increase, to be fixed for all these 
services. 316, 317. 

67. In the Indian Civil Service the percentage 
to be 33 per cent, of the superior posts, increasing 
annually by Ik per cent, until the position is reviewed 
by the Commission (paragraph 55.) 317. 

68. Rates of pay to be reconsidered with reference 
to the rise in the cost of living and the need for 
maintaining the standard of recruitment. Incremental 
time-scales to be introduced generally and increments 
to continue until the superior grade is attained. The 
maximum of ordinary pension to be raised to Rs. 6,000, 
payable at the rate of Is. 9d. to the rupee, with 
special pensions for certain high appointments. 
Indian Civil Service annuities to be made non-contri- 
butory but contributions to continue to be funded. 
Leave rules to be reconsidered with a view to greater 
elasticity, reduction of excessive amounts of leave 
admissible, and concession of reduced leave on full pay. 
The accumulation of privilege leave up to four montj^s 
to be considered. 31^—321. 

69. A rate of pay based on recruitment in India to 
be fixed for all public services, but a suitable 
allowance to be granted to persons recruite^d in 
•Europe or on account of qualifications obtained in 
■Europe, and the converse principle to be applied to 
Indians employed in Europe. 322. 

NOTES OP ASSENT. 

Members of Mbntafu’s Party 

You have communicated to us who formed part of 
your mission to 'ndia the scheme of Constitutional 
Reforms proposed in the system of government in 
British India which has been worked out and 
agreed upon between His Excellency^the Viceroy and 
vourself. 

The scheme is the outcome of discussions in which 
you have given us the privilege of taking a continuous 
oart and it embodies the conclusions arrived at in 
t/igsrf? discussions. We need only say therefore that 
vyc unitedly support your recommendations and are 
prepared to recommend their adoption to public 
opinion both in England and in India. In our view, 
vhiie safeguarding Imperial interests and providing 
f >r the proper maintenance of law and order, they 


carry out His Majesty's Government's announcement 
of August 20th last by providing at once for such an 
instalment of self-governmeiLt as is at present practi- 
cable and safe, together with statutory machinery for 
its development at subsequent stages. 

We would further submit an urgent plea for publi- 
cation of these proposals as soon as can be arranged. 
It is impossible now to avoid discussions on Const itu* 
tional Reforms in India whatever may be the Objection 
to having such discu^ions in war time ; but we are 
convinced that there would be serious inconveniences 
and even risks unless the further discussion of these 
subjects is guided by regard on the one hand to the 
substantial measure of reform that is now practicable 
and on the other to the limits within which reform at 
this stage must necessarily be confined. We would 
therefore wish to represent to you our strong view of 
the desirability of publishing the proposals for con- 
sideration both in England and in India without any 
undue delay. 

We have only in conclusion to express to you our 
sense of the readiness with which you have through- 
out taken into consideration any suggestions which 
we have from time to time placed before you and to 
assure you that if at any later stage we * can give any 
assistance towards the passage of these reforms into 
law we shall gladly do whatever is in our power. 

The Viceroy and Members of Council 

We have the honour to inform you that we have 
been fumishei with copies of the Reoort on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms drawn up by His Excellency 
the Viceroy and yourself for submission to His 
Majesty's Government. 

2 Though this most important document re- 
presents views for which the signatories thereto are 
alone responsible, we desire to record the fact that it 
was framed after prolonged discussion with us. There 
are no doubt det^i^ed recommendations on which 
some of us hold divergent views but **we wish to 
convey our cordial support to the general policy 
which the report embodies. 

The Secretary of State’s Council 

We have read carefully the Report on Constitutional 
Reforms in India. This report is the outcome of the 
announcement made by the Secretary of State on 
August 20th, 1917, that Government had decided that 
sutotantial steps wt re to be taken as soon as possible 
towards# increasing the association of Indians in every 
branch of the administration and gradually developing 
self-governing institutions with a view to the progress 
of real responsible government in India. 

Having these ends in view, the general policy of the 
Report meets with our unanimous support. We are 
of opinion that on the whole it Recommends the 
measures best adapted 'to ensure*^ safe and steady 
progress in the desired direction and, while reserving 
to ourselves free lorn to reconsider the details of the 
various important rfieisures suggested when public 
criticism has been received, we heartily support the 
policy as a w^ole. c 

We consider that in connection with the publication 
of the Report the various addresses and schemes put 
before the Secretary of State in India should be pub- 
lished or if the bulk of the documents in question 
is so great as to render a complete reprint undesirable 
that a very careful selection should be made from 
them embodying all shades of opinion. _ ^ 



The ‘National Aims of the Czech-Slovaks 

BY 

REV. ARTHUR R. SLATER 


TIRING recent months the problems relating 
to the future of the Czechs and the Blovak.s 
have been much before the public, and cer- 
tain developments have gi^n these people, mem- 
bers of a nation that has long been forced to sub- 
mit to Austrian tyranny, an opportunity of giving 
effective aid to the Allies v^hose war aims coincide 
so closely with the objects of these people. In 
France a strong force of Czecho-Slov.aks, consist- 
ing of thousands and thousands of soldiers who 
have either 6een taken prisoners, or have surren- 
dered voluntarily to the “enemy,” and of men who 
have come from America where they sought a 
freedom they were not permitted to enjoy at 
home. OfRoial recognition has been given to this 
army, and the}’ have alread}' given valuable a.ssis- 
tance to the Allies. It is estimated that the 
Czecho-Slovak Army will number about 1 30,000 
men, and these are to be distributed among the 
various fighting units in France and Italy espe- 
cially. It is reported that in Russia, as soon as 
the enrolment of prisoners was authorised, over 
20,000 Czechs offered themselves. The recent 
Austrian offensive, which proved so signal a fail- 
ure, was announced to the Italian leaders by one 
of this nation who escaped from the Austrian 
force. In Russia wo find that the Czecho-Slovak 
is one of the most important factors of the situa- 
tion, and though it is not yet clear in what direc- 
tion the strengt^ of this force will be felt, there 
iS no doubt that it has gained the sympathy of 
large classes of Russian people who recognise in 
the movement a serious attempt to obtain for 
Russians as for themselves the right of self- 
determination apart from Bolshevik and German 
interference. The President of the United States 
has never left the world in doubt as to his sym- 
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pathy for these people, and he has always placed 
the liberation of the Czechs and Slovaks in the 
forefront of the Allies’ war aims. The rest of the 
Allies have now changed their general reference 
to these people into a definite promise that they 
will support them in their legitimate claims for 
self-determination. This is a great step in ad- 
vance, and is a clear evidence of the fact that this 
movement is now definitely associated with the 
Allies, and prepared to place all its weight in 
political and military force against the Austrian 
and German power. 

When we examine the history of these people 
from the beginning of the War, we find that 
though not declared members of the Allies, they 
have been actively supporting our war efforts. At 
the outbreak of the war the Czechs of Bohemia 
refused to take any sympathetic interest in the 
war efforts of their rulers, the Austrian and Hun- 
garian leaders. It is estimated that, as a result 
of that opposition no less than 4,000 men, includ- 
ing many members of the Reischrat, were execut- 
ed for high treason ; a vast number of others 
havQ endured imprisonment and the confiscation 
of their property. It is reported that not a 
single Czech or Slovak subject of Austria-Hun- 
gary, residing abroad, has returned to thejcolours, 
while innumerable volunteers have everywhere 
offered their services to the Entente Powers. The 
opposition of Czech and Slovak workmen has done 
more than anything else to frustrate the designs 
of the German spies on the American munition 
factories. Then, too, we must remember that the 
wholesale defection of Czech soldiers from the 
Austrian army was an important factor in tjbe 
Russian successes, and in the failure of the ex- 
pedition against Berbia, and more latterly, thg 
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offensive against Czech regiments have been 
struck off the Army List, And others have suffer- 
ed by being sacrificed in the Izonso battles. The 
Australian leaders have never had any doubts as 
to the feelings of the Czechs in their kingdom, 
but by means of heavy penalties they have pre- 
vented the open breaking away of the nation from 
the Monarchy. Now, however, the CzSfchs have 
lost all patience, and they are using every possi- 
ble method of accomplishing their aims. The 
three years of unalloyed repression has had its 
effect, and though people’s memories are prover- 
bially short, it is not likely that these people will 
soon forget the horrors they have been forced to 
submit to. Their country has been garrisoned by 
hostile nationalities, but no amount of pressure 
could wrest from them any public profession of 
loyalty to a regime which had plunged them into 
a war with their dearest kinsmen. The Russian 
Revolution has a wonderful effect on the Ozecl g 
and kindred people, for it brought a vision of the 
freedom of Slav nations, and they have since, 
A’ith ever-growingemphaeis, declared their deter- 
mination to fight for the right of self-determina- 
tion. The Czech, Southern Slav and Ukrainian 
Deputies of the Austrian Parliament were instruc- 
ted to demand that their elected representative 
should attend with Count Czernin in a consulta- 
tive capacity during the peace negotiations. < No 
one was surprised when the Austrian Premier 
flatly refused to consider the question. The spirit 
in which this refusal was made served 
to strengthen these* leaders 4n their determination 
to obtain a position whereby they should be able 
to express their opinion on matters of vital 
policy. The German-Austrians have naturally 
made the most of the ** treasonable ” practices of 
these races, and have urged that such people were 
not worthy of consideration. Nothing has avail- 
ed*to intimidate the Czechs, and the words of the 
leader, Dr. Korosec, represent the feeling of the 
people as a whole, “ if our demand constitutes the 
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crime of treason, there will never be enough 
scaffolds to bang all the prisoners.” It is a strik- 
ing fact that as the German party has become 
steadily less unified, the Czech party has steadily 
consolidated itself, so that instead of the tendency 
to split into factions, the classes are working as 
one man, inspired with this great desire to be 
free from German and Magyar domination. 

The Austrian Emperor tried to condone for the 
ill deeds of his uncle by granting n political 
amnesty, but the Czechs have accepted this as an 
encouragement to them to continue their agita- 
tion. The Parliament was opened but the Em- 
peror found that the opposition, instead of dimi- 
nishing, had become stronger and more unified, 
and within a short time he found th.at 
it was impossible for him to carry out 
the schemes he had resolved on. At 
the present time there is no parliament 
for the Emperor fears the? opposition of these 
races, and dreads the power they will exercise. 
The next step of the Czechs was to call together 
a special meeting at Prague on January 18th of 
this year, an assembly which was truly represent 
tative of the Czech nation. The Deputies of the 
Reischrat attended, also the leaders, many of 
whom had been in prison, most of the War, and 
they were supported by deputies representing 
everything that is best in tlie literary and com- 
mercial life of Rphemia. That the resolutions 
were fairly drastic is evident from the fact that 
the Austrian censor did not permit the publication 
of one of them. In addition to emphasising the 
claims they had made in the Austrian parliament, 
they appear to have declared that the Assembly 
**no longer recognised the Reischrat as the supreme 
political authority, but that until a. general 
Czecho-Slovak Parliament should he free to meet, 
only the C/ech deputies as a whole were qualified 
to speak for the nation. ” The opening speech 
contains the following sentence: ** Our Czecho- 
slovak nation does not ask for anything save 
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what every educated and civilised nation claims 
and defends with its blood. We ask for the 
union of the Czech nation with the Slpvaks, in a 
state enjoying complete political, economic, and 
cultural independence, and possessing all the 
attributes of sovereignty. What is not a crime 
fol* others cannot be a crime to us.” The resolu* 
tions were denounced in the Austrian Cabinet, 
when the Premier declared^ that they must be 
rejected en bloc “ with’ indignation by every 
Austrian and resisted by every Austrian Govern- 
ment with all the means at its disposal.” This in 
outline is the position as it now stands in Bohemia. 
The Czecho-SKwaks, who are a progressive, 
democratic people, have set their faces against a 
return to past conditions, and they realise that it 
is only in conjunction with the Allies that such a 
consummation is possible. The promises of the 
Austrians are like water, as a brief review of their 
history shows. The wars of the fourteenth cen- 
tury weakened the Bohemians and they were 
forced to enter into a free union with Austria in 
order to resist the Turkish menace. But the 
ambitious Habsburgs, with a view to increasing 
their own power, opposed ’themselves to the Re- 
formation movement and soon began to curtail 
and suppress the national liberties of the Czeichs 
and to Germanise the people. In 1620 the 
Czechs suffered terribk) defeat at the hands of the 
Austiians and 30,000 Czech families had to leave 
the country, their properties were confiscated, and 
Bohemia was left at the mercy of the King’s army 
of adventurers. At one time it appeared as if 
the whole nation and its language would be wiped 
out, but at the Snd of the }8th century there was 
iT strong revival of national feeling, due partly to 
the humanitarian revolutionary movement spread- 
ing over Euvope aj the time and partly to the 
efforts oF a few Czeefi patriots. FroSi 1848 this 
revival took a definite political shape, and a politi- 
cal meeting, the first held for nearly two centuries, 
was held at Prague at which the Crechs 


demanded the restitution^ of their ancient 
liberties. The Bohemijin Charter was granted by 
the King, but this period of freedom was followed 
by one of reaction. In 1859 the Habsburg 
Monarchy was again forced to adopt a parliamen- 
tary form of Government. In 1860 a new Cons- 
titution was proclaimed. After the defeat 
of France in 1870 the Emperor, fearing a new 
attack by Prussia, pledged himself to acknowledge 
the autonomy of Bohemia, and be crowned King 
but owing to the influence of Berlin this promise 
was never fulfilled. The Czechs i^esponded bjt 
refusing to attend Parliament, and the payment 
of taxes. Further persecution followed, and 
though certain concessions wore granted, the 
Czechs have never forgiven the perfidy of the 
Emperor. Promises have been made during the 
war but the Bohemians know that these promises 
will never be fulfilled if the Germans and Magyars 
remain in authority. They have suffered long, 
but they see the vision of freedom before them. 
There is only one way in which they can obtain it, 
and that by uniting themselves with the Alliesi 
They are so geographically placed that much 
military assistance is not possible, but they are 
exerting themselves in every political way possible 
to make tlie Central Powers fail in their designs. 
Now that they are assured not only of the s^- 
patl\y of the Allies, but of their assistance to the 
end, the Czechs and other subject races will be 
strengthened in their determination to gain their 
object. The Emperor has a task before bjm that 
is beyond all human pq^wers, anti he will increasing- 
ly find that, by refusing to listen to the just claims 
of these people, he has prepared a problem which 
he will find impossible to solve. 

“ALL ABOUT THE WAR-THE INDIAN 
REVIEW WAR BOOK.**— A comprehensive and 
authentic account of the War with numerous illustra- 
tions, portraits, cartoons, maps and diagrams edited 
by G. A. Natesan with an introduction by His Ex- 
cellency Lord Pentland. Price Rs. 4. To SubscribSra 
of the “ Indian Review,” Rs. 3. 

G« A. Katesan dt Co.,Sunkurama Ohetty Street, Madras, 



India's Contributions to the Develojiment 
of Property Concept 

* BY 

PROF. RADHAKAMAL MlTKERJI, M.A. 




[Argument : Generalisations relating to property, 
rising from the intermediate formuke and forms 
of particular stages and types, Western and 
iiastern. 

The disturbing influences of a legislation and 
administration based on the individualistic 
€toYnano- Gothic concept of property on the Indian 
agrarian distribution which in its stratiflcation 
has been built up by a rich native endowment of 
communal instincts. 

New economic regionalism advocates that rights 
of property be determined by the agrarian 
groups. 

The contrasts between comniunalism and 
Land Nationalisation. India’s contributions to a 
more socialised view of property,] 

HE new economic regionalism which we 
have advocated demands that the rights 
of property should be determined and 
regulated^consciously by the groups of agn- 
cuftural communities which present a solida> 
rity of economic interests. Each of these 
agrarian groups would promote the harmony of 
agricultural interests which would be jeopardis- 
ed by *the introduction of an alien, escplosive 
or devastating element into the co- parcenary 
oommunity. The. economic e^ils or benefits of 
pre-emption entail or free mortgage can only be 
determined by the agricultural communities 
themselves. It is true that the law of demand 
and supply .determines to some extent the delimit- 
ation of individual and communal rights in 
pi^>erty through the operation of the forces of 
survival of economic habits and institutions, but 
social justice can only be attained if this delimita- 


tion is raised from an incipient and instinctive 
basis to a conscious plane in economic construction 
and legislation. 

What light does tlys generic and comparative 
study of the institution of property throw upon 
its content and significance generally ? What 
universal principles can be formulated, and this 
for economic reconstruction and betterment ? 
They may be enunciated thus : 

(1) The content of property rights will vary 
according to regional needs, or the needs of adap- 
tation to a particular geographical and historic 
environment. 

(2) The different economic groups, agrarian, 
industrial or commercial should be allowed an 
opportunity to determine the interests of property 
in diiierent fields according to their functional 
and regional needs, the state reserving to itself 
the imperative right of their correlation and., 
co-ordination. 

(3) Instead of being satisfied with the theory 
that property is a social trust to be administered 
for the benefit of the community, we have also to 
look to the means of acquiring property. 

(4) The contend of property rights is to be 
measured by the relative estimate of man’e pro- 
ductive effort and of the forces of nature to the 
making of property. Individual freedom with 
regard to the use and ownership of property is to 
work within the limits of the health and efficiency 
of the individual, and the body economic. 
Individual rights of property exist in lyrtue of 
and in subservience to the well-being of the 
communal personality whose needs are ultimately 
more compelling than the former. ‘-Rights of 
sale, transfer or mortgage of land will be deter- 
mined according to the economic and social needs 
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of differant environments, and they will be as 
various and multiform^as the zones of economic 
activity, 

(5) With regard to man’s productive effort as 
emphasising his interest in land, it should 
be recognised that all labour which is not 
e*qui valent to social service cannot give any 
rights. A mine, a forest, a river-side, a well, 
an irrigation-channel, £ui embankment cannot 
be owned and operated on an exclusively 
individualistic basis in the interests of an 
agricultural community. 

(6) It will be recognised that corporations 
which live in perpetuity accumulate property 
cumulatively in a way that may endanger social 
peace and*they require special control by the 
State through registration and other means of 
supervision, it is the same argument that is 
applicable for the periodical revision of the terms 
of an endowment which may fall behind economic 
and social needs not anticipated. 

(7) The interests of future generations in 
property cannot go without recognition, without 
detriment to the health and efficiency of both 
individual and society. * Family patiimony accord- 
ding to the Hindu Jaw cannot be used and spent 
in any way to the detriment of sons in minority 
and they in their turn when they become majors 
are bound to recognise the legitimate debts of 
their father. The conflicting claims of national 
debt and taxation which have arisen by ^virtue of 
the financial needs of the present war can only be 
solved by a due recognition of the rights and 
responsibilities of the present generation in its 
active participajjion in the war which afiects it 

* as well as unborn generations. 

(8) Bights of inheritance and taxation, wills 
and testaments af^ to be regulated by the needs 
of satisfying natural feelings and Sympathies on 
the one •hand and on the other the interests of 
the community which protects a man’s property, 
makes him what he is, and allows him opportuni- 


Sol 

ties for the full expression of his personality. It 
will be recognised that a moderate competence foi- 
all is essential for the health and active efficiency of 
the social organism. Excessive wealth accumulated 
in the hands of few contaminates the social 
plasm. For the sake of the cells as well as for 
the sake of the organism, there is need of a proper 
and equitable distribution of wealth. 

(9) For certain imperative duties of the 
community the maintenance of the incapables and 
the unfortunates, of inns and hospitals, and schools 
and churches, the best plan would be not tu 
depend solely on individual charity or on 
communal rates or taxes, but on the common 
lands left for society to use them for such 
purposes. The common lands of the village prevent 
the growth of absolute destitution and attach 
the poorest peasant to the soil. Land nationalisa- 
tion along one line will not be able to satisfy the 
conditions of a healthy and actively efficient 
labour because it disturbs the normal reaction oi 
the individual to the natural environment in 
which he invests his bodily energies. This is the 
bed-rock of natural and physiological justice on 
which individual ownership rests. 

While recognising the imperative conditions of 
Jbhe us^ and ownership of private property, 
communalism seeks to provide for the realisation 
of^ common social ends not merely by and through 
the individually appropriated shares of national 
wealth or produce but also by creating a common 
fund of natural and social resources in which to 
invest concerted energies £or the purposes of 
communal well-being. 

Such purposes are defined as in the case of the 
Debottar used only for the support of temples, 
mutts, shrines, dro., or they are left undefined as in 
the case of the village common lands in the Indian 
economic organisation. These purposes will 
become various and be multiplied as they will 
at the same be more social and national in 
obedience to the development of complex social 
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needs of to-day. ^ Such an economic scheme is 
more adaptive and lile-maintaining than co-opera- 
tive colonisation based on individual voluntarism 
vrhich we h^ from Owan to Buskin, and 
which generally depended upon individually 
appropriated wealth and its re-distribution for 
the well-being of community. The recognition of 
the rights of the communal personality as a 
separate entity is absent in this scheme. Nor 
can state-socialism from St. Simon to Bebel with' 
its inspection and inspectors and its disregard of 
the natural justice involved in individual pro- 
prietorship satisfy the ideal. Oommunalism 
is thus seen to be a comprehensive ideal which 
will prevent monopolistic 'appropriation and ex- 
ploitation, and at the same time secure the 
natural and physiological recoupment of individual 
and social energies necessary for the health and 
active efficiency of the individual colls and the 
hody economic, which is endangered by schemes 
of land-nationalisation and state-socialism. 

In the re-arrangement of property -rights that 
i^ in immediate prospect in the West, the concept 
of a social personality which is more and 
more forming an integral part in the develop- 
ment of individual personality will manifest 
itself in institutional forms, relating to pra.- 
perty such as the rich communal instinct of tho 
Indian people has created, for example, Moosti- 
bhiksha, daily offerings for the maintenance of 
educational and philanthropic institutions, Britti, 
or the tribute for social festivals or for aiding 
those artisans and tinders who have no capital, as 
well as the village common lands for the 
maintenance of the school or the guest house, 
Brahmottar gift to the moral and religious 
teachers of society or the Debottar gift to God. 
These latter depend not on reverence or affection, 
or individual charity like the former but represent 
a common fund which has a separate and in- 
dependent entity of its own as individually appro- 
piated wealth. The social personality which 


is not merely the aggregate of individual 
personalities, ought to have in correspondence with 
its real nature and status a certain representa- 
tion in the corpus of the entire national dividend 
independent of and in addition to the voluntary 
contributions of wealth owned and operated on an 
individual proprietary basis. ' 

Not only in the creation of property but 
also in its use and^ enjoyment, the expres- 
sion of personality is the essential factor. 
Property owes its origin and its continuity 
to the needs of the development of persona- 
lity, and the satisfaction of those needs. It 
is on this ground that state ownership and use 
of property stand self -condemned. The increase 
in the machinery of state agencies for the 
protection of the sick, the aged and incapables, or 
of philanthropic and charitable institutions which 
work out average results by mass-methods is 
essentially a development on the wrong line in 
as much as instead of evoking personal responses 
to specific human needs and situations they 
often curb their natural and spontaneous 
expression, and substitute machinery for man 
in the pursuit of a false ideal of efficiency which 
is wasteful and inefficient as measured by vital 
and human values. Oommunalism seeks to 
develop individual personality by adopting the 
methods of individual voluntarism regulated not 
by externally imposed laws but by internal per- 
^ception of social and moral traditions. Commu- 
nalism gives opportunities for the free egres- 
sion of natural feelings and human sympathies by 
importing the intimacies of personal relationships 
into the social organisation. 'Oommunalism 
educes the social personality that is latent in 
every member of society by providing for it an 
outer embodiment which exercises proprietary 
functions of iti own in the oxclusive direction 
of social service, functions which are as real and 
concrete as those of individual proprietorship and 
set the ideal for the latter. 
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CHAPTER VII . 

SECTION I. THE MAKING OF BENGALI PROSE 
. VIDYASAGAR 

HIS age is remarkable in the history of 
Bengali literature on account of its un- 
precedented fertility, ratiocinative spirit, 
originality and harmony. The rising taste 
in Bengal found its appropriate nutriment in 
England. The sympathy and encouragement 
which the rising literature of Bengal received at 
the hands of its rulers urged it by leaps and 
bounds towards the realisation of its goal. The 
great change in our literature is due to English 
inhuence. The copious flood of English literature 
saturated the ground and prepared it for the pro- 
duction of a richer harvest yet to be garnered. 
The English mind filtered through the mind of 
YidyasagsM and was transmuted “ into something 
rich and strange ** in Michael and Bankim. It is for 
this fact as yell as for his greatness that Vidyasa- 
gar is the best introduction to the literature of the 
• Victorian era. Born in humble circumstances far 
away in a hamlet in the district of Midnapore, he 
rose t('> the height of glory after which even more 
favoured persons may well aspire. His father was 
Thakurdas Chatterjee, a poor man struggling with 
his humble lot in •life. Vidyasagar was born 
in 1820 at Rirsinha. After fishing his study 
at the vill igG school, Vidyasagar came to.Oalcutta 
where his father was earning only Rs. 8 a month. 
He was admitted into the Sanskrit College where 
with great assiduity and hard labour, he stood first 
in all examinations and \^0P handsome scholarships 
in all. At the age "of twenty he finished his colle- 
giate edpoation and secured the highest academic 
laurels witlf the title of Vidyasagar (ocean of 
learning). He was appointed Professor in the Fort 
William Oollege and then in the Sanskrit College 
of which he rose to be the Principal, but owing to 
a difference of opinion, he resigned and devoted 
himself tz. the service of his country as a great 


writer and powerful social reformer. From this 
time began the most fruitful period in Vidya- 
sagar's literary life. 

It is now admitted on all hands that class 
privilege in the educational system is a calamity 
rather than a blessing. This ancient mode was 
still prevalent when Vidyasagar came to occupy 
the chair nf the Principal of the Sanskrit Oollege. 
He removed it and allowed every Hindu without 
any distinction to taste the sweet fruits of Sans- 
krit lore in the great academy of Sanskrit learn- 
ing. The educational ideal of Vidyasagar was 
modern to the very core of it. Though a great 
votary of Sanskrit learning himself, Vidyasagar 
early realised the fact that the salvation of 
Bengal lay in English education. Leaving aside 
all narrow prejudices, he established the Metro- 
polita'h Institution (now the Vidyasagar College) 
in Calcutta in 1864 for the higher education of 
bis countrymen at the cheapest rate of Oollege 
fees. What we see in Bengal to-day is chiefly 
the work of this great man. 

He rendered yeoman’s service to the cause of 
Bengali literature and his influence was consider- 
able in making it what it is at the present day. 
Since his time many changes have taken place in 
tho^domain of literature. The most distinguishing 
feature in Bengali literature now is its increased 
nationality. Literature was without any local 
environment in Vidyasagar’s days. He ,waa the 
undisputed sovereigi^ of tho world of prose. 
He was the maker of it. We had poetry, good 
poetry indeed, before him but practically speak- 
ing no prose. Ohandidas has no rival in these 
days when Bengal is a nest of singing birds. 
Vidyasagar took the path still open to him. As 
time advanced there was a necessity for a good 
prose literature — a literature that could be wit^d- 
ed for manifold purposes of practical importance. 
It was Vidyasagar that gave nobility to the stiff 
and cut and dried form of the language in those 
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days. Some unckie^d hard criticism is some- 
times laid on Vidyasaga^^. 

Before Yidyasagar Bengali prose was en- 
cumbered with the cumbrous Sanskritic garb. 
He came and the wooden stilts broke down. 
Bengali literature was under a ban of monotony. 
Yidyasagar took it away. He cleansed and re- 
fined many literary blemishes by turning the 
fresh fountain water of his genius through them. 
Not only did he occupy himself with literature in 
its higher aspects — in writing a good style and 
enriching the Bengali tongue with the precious 
gems of Sanskrit literature but he paved the way 
for others to learn Bengali easily by introducing 
the first primer series in Bengali. He thus 
inaugurated a new era in the educational system 
and deserves the thankful remembrance of all. 

The very first fruit of his genius was BoMudev 
Charit in which he strikes the very key-note of a 
new style so different from the cumbrous un- 
intelligible style of the Sanskrit scholars who 
were the principal writers of Bengali of his own 
day. That a man like Yidyasagar who was aft 
out and out Sanskrit scholar, should deviate from 
the beaten track and write in an altogether novel 
fashion, was a wonder to all. He was very often 
ridiculed by the orthodox section of \i^riters for 
the simplicity and intelligibility of his language- 
His Sitnr Bandhaa and Shahuntala are the classics 
of our language and present a perfect style of 
expression. His Vrantihilaa is a translation of 
Shakespeare’s “Comedy of Errors.” The two former 
are also translations iof Kalid^as’s Betal Panchahin- 
shtOi and UUer Ram Chwrit of Bhababhuti. But 
in these he has proved himself to be a consum- 
mate master of the language. The beauty of the 
original works has not been impaired. He had a 
special skill in presenting bis translations with a 
tinge of originality. He shares with Edward 
Fitzgerald a lasting reputation as a ** precipitator 
of the soul of the original with a success no literary 
refiderer ever has succeeded in rivalling.” 


We cannot leave this portion of his life with- 
out making some remar]cs on Yidyasagar as a 
man. Thg principal ornaments which embellished 
the moral being of Yidyasagar was a staunch 
devotion to duty which distinguished him when 
he entered the arena of public life. Nothing 
could daunt the ungovernable and innate force' of 
this man. Difficulties added strength to him, 
They kindled his geniijs which glowed under the 
surface of bis rugged and ungainly exterior and 
would burst like pent-up fire under the subterr- 
aneous rocks to the wonder and amazement of all. 
Sincerity was his principal mode. To himself 
first of all he was true and thus he could 
not bo false to any man. Everything he 
uttered or did had an undisputable air of truth. 
Sweet native gracefulness of temper, gentleness of 
spirit and the trembling pity of a woman were 
all in him. His tender heart was moved with 
pity and sympathy at the sight of the hopeless 
young girl-widow as yet unknown to the pleasu- 
res of life and sweets of the world. She was a 
considerable phenomenon in the social life of 
Yidyasagar. It was for her he fought and it was 
for her he struggled. The splendid work he 
wrote in support of the widow re-marriage shows 
Yidyasagar in his best. Here he was free. Cogent 
reasoning, vast erudition and tremendous force 
have all been brought to beer upon his subject. 
The style is fascinating, the language is racy and 
the remarks are pointed in a remarkable degree. 
Though he was baffled at every step, he succeeded 
in convincing the Government of the necessity of 
a special law for the improvement of the social 
condition of the people. ^ A permissive law was 
passed and Yidyasagar won the victory. He was 
ridiculed on all sides. Social opprobrium fell upon 
him. But he snapped his finger at it -and devoted 
his energy to *the mission of Kis life. He died in 
1891 A.D. 

(To ho continued,) 



TWO INDIAN SCIENTISTS 


I. SIR J. C. BOSE* 


PARENTAGE 

AGADISH Chander was born of an 
ancient and respectable family of 
Bikrampur, a village in Dacca, the 
Muslim capital of Bengal. His father the 
late Bhagwan Chandpr Bose, who was a 
Sub-divisional Officer at Faridpur, trained 
his son with great care and gave him the 
education which he thought best. He, 
accordingly, sent his son not to an English 
school, but to a village pathasala to study 
with the common folk of the soil. 

EARLY EDUCATION 

Dr. Bose was sent only to an old- 
fashioned village pathasala. I now 
realise,” says Sir J. C. Bose, the 
object of lu}' I'eing sent at the most plastic 
period of my life to the vernacular school, 
where I was to leai*n mv owii language, to 
think my own thoughts and to receive the 
heritag< of our national culture through the 
medium of our own literature. I was thus 
to consider myself one with the people and 
never to place myself^ in an equivocal position 
of assumed superiority.” 

STUDY AT CAMBRIDGE 
Mr. Bose watched his son’s educational 
progress with keen interest. When 
■ Jagadish graduatqfJ himself from St. Xavier’s 
College, Calcutta, he had a strong desire to 
go over to England and sead for the Civil 
Service Examination. This was the tempting 
path lying wide open to him. He sought the 
approval of his father for his ambitious 
scheme. But Bhagwan Ch under would not 
allow hirntorfio so. Though an able and just 
^ administrator* himseff,»he had no intention of 
sending up his son for that kind of work. He 
foresa\v like a prophet the great possibilities 
lying in the wonjb of the future. He wished 
him, therefore, ^o be a schoiar — of what 
fame, he left to the future to unfold. ‘‘ When 
later I wished to go to Europe,” says Sir J.C. 

* Condensed from a sketch prepared fpr the “ Emi- 
iient Indians Series '* published by G. A. Natesan & 
Co., Madras. Price ^ As. 


Bose, “ and to compete for the Indian Civil 
Service, his refusal as regards that particular 
career was absolute. I was to rule nobody 
but myself. I was to be a scholar not an 
administrator.” 

He longed to get a scientific education in 
England ; as nothing stood in his way, he 
went over to Cambridge and passed his B. A. 
examination in 1 884 from the Christ College, 
Next year he secured the B. Sc. degree from 
the London University and returned to 
Calcutta. 

HIS LABOURS IN THE CAUSE OF SCIENCE 

Though Dr. Bose got the Professorship 
of Physics in the Presidency College, he could 
not obtain any facilities to carry on 
his researches. “ When I first came,” Sir 
Jagadish said, “ there was no laboratory 
worth the name in tlu' Presidency College. 
I had to work in my private laborator^^” 
Yet the new professor never lost heart. 

Hr began writing a series of scientific 
articles as (‘arly as 1895. His first 
contribution was on ‘‘the Polarisation of 
Electric Ray by a Crystal.” It was published 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society *of 
Bengal, in May, 1895. 

Then followed two articles about Electri- 
city which were published in the Electrician, 
J:he leading electrical journal, in the same 

Now came the turning point' m his scien- 
tific career, and that was the result of his 
essay on the “ Determination of the Indices 
of Electric Refraction.” The Royal Society 
at once appreciated the highly scientific 
value of the research. It was theh consi- 
dered a high honflur to a scientist to have 
his essay published by the Royal Society in 
its journal. They not only published the 
paper, but did great honour to the Indian 
scientist by offering him “ a subsidiary from 
the Parliamentary grant made to the Society 
for the advancement of science.” This was 
indeed a unique honour, and we have it from 
Prof. Bose himself that: “Two ygars 
after the Royal Society had offered a grant 
to me for the continuation of my work, the 
Government of ^ Bengal came forward and 
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offered me sorfle • facilities. No Govern- 
ment could afford to spead money on pros- 
pective geniuses.” 

In the year 1896 he sent the result 
of his research to the Royal Society 
which had lent such a helping hand 
to his noble cause. The learned Society 
was literally amazed at the important contri- 
bution made by him for the advancement of 
science. Then the University of London 
came forward to pay homage to the great 
Indian savant and conferred on him the 
Degree of Doctor of Science. 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 

A devoted apostle of science, Dr. Bose 
now turned his attention in another direction. 
The possibility of transmitting electric 
telegraphic signals through space without the 
use of wires that run directly from the 
transmitting to the receiving instrument 
engaged the attention of three master-minds 
of the world at one and the same time — 
Professor Marconi of Bologna University, a 
great scientist of America and Dr. Bose in 
India. This has not been the only occasion 
wten great scientists of different places 
have been deeply engaged in solving one 
of the greatest riddles. Now, these three men 
of science were driving hard at how 
to transmit electric telegraphic signals. And it 
was Dr. Bose who first clearly demonstrated 
it. So far back as 1 893, at an experimental 
demonstration in the Calcutta Town Hall in 
the presence of the Governor, he transmitted 
ether wave through a solid wall and a line 
of rpen and made it displace a heavy 
weight, ring a bell and explode a miniature 
mine placed in a closed room. 

LECTURES BEFORE THE ROYAL INSTITUTION 

For a scientist, to be asked to deliver 
lectures on his own researches before the 
Royal Institution rendered famous by the 
works of Davey and Faraday, is a signal 
honour. But Dr. Bose was thrice asked to 
give discourses on his momentous discoveries. 

If was in 1 897 that he was first asked to 
deliver before the Royal Society the Friday 
evening discourse. He acquitted himself 
very creditably and spoke on electrical waves. 


Four years later he delivered his second 
Friday evening discourse before the same 
august body. He demonstrated this time fully 
and elaborately the identical nature of re- 
actions in plant and animal. He was in- 
vited again, in 191 5, to deliver for th^ third 
time another Friday evening discourse. 

LECTURES IN PARIS 

It must be mentioned here that in 1 900, he 
wassent by Sir John Woodburnthe Lieutf nant- 
Governor of Bengal and the Government 
of India to represent this country at the 
Paris Congress of Science and he acquitted 
himself so well that by universal consent 
it was declared that he had shed lustre 
on the Government which chose him and the 
country he represented. A little later he was 
invited to deliver a scries of lectures at Paris 
on his new discoveries. The first lecture was 
given before the Society De Phisique, the 
Second at the Saiborne, the third before the 
Society De Zoologique. He was elected 
about the year 1 902 to the Council of the 
Society Francaise De Phisique. 

HIS TOUR ROUND THE WORLD 

We referred to Dr. Bose’s third Friday 
evening discourse. He was also invited by the 
Oxford University to delfver a seriesdf lectures. 
Tn June he addressed the Cambridge Uni- 
versity. Both Prof. Seward who was in the 
chair and Sir Francis Darwin spoke in 
memorable terms of the completeness of the 
demonstrations provided b/ his instruments. 
Interest was so keen that the Botanical 
department of Cambridge imported soil 
from India to give Dr. Bose’s plants the most 
favourable conditions for exhibiting their 
specific reactions. Professor Starling, Oliver 
and Carreth Read were also ^ deeply im- 
pressed with the demonstration^ * Mr. Balfour 
paid his laboratory a long visit and was much 
struck with the significance of Dr. Bose’s 
discoveries to psychologists. On the , 27fh J une 
Prof. Bose gave an address illustrated by 
experiments before a meeting of savints 
at Vienna. Prof. Molisch, the Director of 
the Pflargen Physiologishches of the Imperial 
University of Vienna, while proposing a vote 
of thanks said that Europe was indebted to 
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India for the method of investigation initiat- 
ed by Dr. Bose. • 

Prof. Bose visited America also during 
this tour. He was flooded with invitations 
from Maine to California. Learned bodies 
such as the New York Academy of Science, the 
Brookelyn Institute of Arts and of Sciences, the 
Harvard, the Columbia and the Chicago 
Universities listened with delight to him and 
presented him with addresses. 

HONOUR IN INDIA 

Though a prophet is seldom respected in 
his own country Dr. Bose has received 
ample recognition in India. The University 
of Calcutta paid him due homage and confer- 
red upon him the title of Doctor of Science. 

The Bunjab University also expressed its 
deep appreciation of his novel scientific dis- 
coveries by inviting him, in 1913, to deliver a 
course of three lectures illustrated with ex- 
periments. 

THE MASTER-DISCOVERY 

Now, what is the discovery of Sir Jaga- 
dish Bose, which has created so much noise 
in the scientihc world ? It is that discovery 
which has conclusively proved that “ there 
is no shajp dividing line between the nervous 
life of plants and animals, and in one respect 
it seems that the life of the plant Mimosa 
exactly reproduces the life-history of human 
nations.” 

Now, what fl'as the prevailing theory 
with respect to plants in the scientific world ? 
The universally acceptecf theory ^has been 
that in plants like the Mimosa there was no 
transmission of e.xcitation analogous to the 
nervous transmission in the animal, the 
propagated effect being considered as a mere 
hydro-mech^oical dtejurbance. This theory 
* was based on the experiments successfully 
carried out by the famous German plants 
physiologists, Pfeffer and Haberlandt. On 
account o! the eflainent positiop held by the 
German scholars, the theory propounded by 
Dr. Boae before the Royal Institution about 
fifteen years ago, received but little acknow- 
ledgment from the otbier plant»i43i>i^^lOgi3t5 
of the West. 


But Sir Jagadish Chander’s investigation 
has upset the hitherto universally accepted 
theory and has successfully demonstrated the 
identical nature of the nervous impulse in the 
plant and animal. The success of the new 
research is largely due to the invLiition of a 
lu w apparatus of t‘xtreine sensibility. It is 
so delicately constructed as to enable the 
plant to record automatically its perception 
of stimulus and the speed of its nervous 
impulse. 

This new apparatus, Sir Jagadish calls the 
Resonant Recorder. So extraordinarily deli- 
cate is this new instrument that by its means 
it is possible to record a time interval as short 
as the thousandth part of the duration of a 
single beat of the heart. 

The researches of Dr. Bose have brought to 
light many of the activities which we have 
been accustomed to associate only with 
animal life. Suppose we give a blow 
to the plant, how long will it take to perceive 
the blow and give an answering signal ? The 
time has been found to be si.x-lmndredth part 
of a second. This period is subject to modi- 
fication as in the animal under special condi- 
tions. Thus, under fatigue, the period is 
considerably prolonged ; after a severe shock 
it is said to remain dazed for a long time. 
Moreover, in summer, the speed of nervous 
•impulse has been found to be about 30 mili- 
metres per second. But it may increase ’ 
under warmth and decrease under cold. 

* Again Dr. Bose has succeeded in arresting 
the nervous impulse of the plant by interpos- 
ing an electric block, in a manner similar to 
the corresponding arrest in the animal nerve. 

Intoxicating liquor produces the same 
effect in plants as in animals. When Dr. 
Bose poured out a little poison on the plant, 
the record showed an astonishing result. The 
speed of nervous impulse instantly decreased. 

Professor Bose has also proved that the 
trees begin to sleep at I2 P.M. and get up at 
8 A.M., in the morning, like the civilized 
nations of the world. The illustration of 
the death of a plant and also the reversal of 
the stimulus at the time of death, was 
lucidly explained* 
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In establishing* these facts with experi- 
ments, Dr. Bose has to criticise the prevailing 
opinions of the great German scholars and 
totally upset their theories. 

THE EFFECT OF THIS DISCOVERY 
In the near future the discovery “ would 
mean an advance,” in the words of 
Sir J. C. Bose, ** of a revolutionary character 
in the science of Physiology, of Medicine and 
of Agriculture.” This opinion has been 
endorsed by the famous scientific journal 
“The Lancet,” which speaks highly of the 
biological importance of Professor Bose’s 
discovery : 

“The study of responsive reactions in 
plants must be regarded as of fundamental 
importance to the elucidation of various 
phenomena relating to the irritability of lining 
tissues.” 

PLANT RESPONSE 

In his monumental work “Plant Response,” 
published in thTycar 1906, he has recorded a 
series of wonderful discoveries which evoked 
considerable enthusiasm and admiration in 
the scientific world. There we find him 
dealing with and proving beyond any shade 
of doubt, his discoveries. 

GOVERNMENT RECOGNITION 
The Government of India were at first 
very slow in recognising Dr. Bose’s services 
to the cause of Science. It was onlf after 
the Royal Society honoured him that they 
began . to help him in various little ways 
and in I900 sent him up to the Congress cff 
Science at Paris. They conferred the distinc- 
tion of C. I. E. in 1903 and at the time of the 
Coronatiop in 1911 they conferred on him the 
title of C.S.I. When Sir J. C. Bose returned 
in 1 916 from America the Government of 
Bengal arranged for a Sheriif ’s meeting to offer 
him a welcome and in 1917, the knighthood 
Was conferred on him. 

HIS LATEST TRIUMPHS 
At a recent experiment in. Calcutta be 
first rendered the trees unconscious by 
the action of suitable narcotics and thus 
saved the two trees from the shock due 
to uprooting. Now, as they Were planted 
again, tWey are growirig vigorou^y. 


Another- triumph of Sir Jagadish was 
the High Magnification Cr^escograph. This is 
one of his upique inventions. It can magnify 
and record the growth of plants in as short a 
period as a single second. The highest power 
of the microscope stands dwarfed by its side 
by many thousand times. This instrument 
will, no doubt, bring about a revolution in' 
the scientific world, specially in the agricul- 
tural department. The high magnification 
attained by it varies ffom ten thousand to a 
million times. A iew months ago, the 
peculiar date palm-tree of Faridpur, attracted 
the attention of Dr. Bose. This tree, it 
was reported, lay dowm in the evening when 
the temple bells called the people to prayer 
and again in the morning stood erect. He 
sent his pupils with his own apparatus to 
examine it. It is believed that the result will 
help him in his researches. The result will 
be published in the “ Bose Institute Transac- 
tions.” 

THE BOSE RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
The Bose Research Institute which Dr. Bose 
has founded will be a lasting monument 
of his greatness. Dr. Bose had felt from 
very early days the extreme difficulties 
due to the absence of well-equipped 
laboratories in India. 

In November 1916, Dr. Bose opened 
the Research Institute. It was done with 
due ceremony and the speech he deliver- 
ed in dedicating it to the nation is one of the 
finest of his public utterances. The address 
bespeaks a scientific mystic carrying on his 
brows “the calm wisdom of his Vedic 
heritage.” Dr. Bose is seen in it to be not 
merely the scientist searching truth with many 
a sigh, with his eye fixed on the minutest 
accuracies of detail but ako as a dreamer and 
idealist. ^ We catch a glimpse ^of the very 
soul of the East and hear the saintly accents 
of' renunciation in words like these ; — 

“ Not in matter but in thought, not 
in possessions but in ideals are to \}e 
found the seeds of immortality. Not 
through material acquisition but in generous 
diffusion of ideas and ideals can the true 
empire of humanity be establisbhd.” 
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'll. DR. P. C. RAY' 


BIRTH AND PARENTAGE 

R. Prafulla Chandra Ray was born in 
1861 at Raruli-Katipara, a small 
village now in the District of Khulna, 
of a family wellrknown for generations in that 
part of Bengal. His father, the late Harish 
Chandra Ray, who died in 1894 at the 
age of 69 — a good Persian scholar imbued 
with the writings of Sadi and Hafiz — was a 
student of the Krishnagur College in the 
early forties of the last century, when the 
celebrated Captain D. L. Richardson was its 
Principal. He was a well-read man who held 
enlightened views on many social questions 
and was a pioneer in introducing English 
education in his own district. The local 
Model Vernacular School, which was founded 
and maintained mainly at the expense of the 
late Harish Chandra Ray, has now grown into 
a Model English High School, and is located 
in the very ancestral house of Dr. Ray, 
for the up-keep of which he spends annually 
a handsome 'amount. 

education 

Dr. Ray •received his’ early training at his 
father’s school ; but his father, anxious that 
his son should receive the best possible edu- 
cation, settled down at Calcutta towards the 
end of 1 870. Young Prafulla Chandra was 
admitted as a pif^il of the Hare School 
immediately and was there ^for four years. 
He then took his admission mto the Albert 
School of Calcutta, then in the heyday of its 
glory under the rectorship of the late Krishna 
■ Vihari Sen, and here he at once made his 
mark as a brilliant student. From Krishna 
Vihari young Pjfifulla "Chandra also imbibed 
a*deep and abiding love of English literature. 
At this time, he was a constant listener to 
the lectifres and sermons of Keshub Chandra 
Sen, and was slowjy attracted to the Brahmo 
Sam^j of which he has been a member 
since i883. ^t this period of his life (about 

* Condensed from a skotch prepaared for the Bio- 
ef Dene's. Price 4 A8. O'* 
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1 875-77), he also caught thepnthusiasm inspir- 
ed by the eloquence of the late Ananda 
Mohan Bose and Mr. Surendranath Banerjea 
and felt the impulses of a higher patriotic life. 

From 1879 to 1882, he was a student of 
the Metropolitan Institution. In 1 882, Ray 
proceeded to England as a Gilchrist Scholar 
and studied at Edinburgh for six years. 
At Edinburgh, he was the pupil of the cele- 
brated Peter Guthrie Tait and of Alexander 
Crum Brown — two mighty intellects in the 
departments of physical science and chemistry 
— and through their teachings he shortly 
came to be devotedly attached to the 
study of chemistry. 

“INDIA BEFORE THE MUTINY” 

Although Chemistry literally claimed him 
as her own, Dr. Ray still continued to be a 
close student of English politics and of Indian 
Economics. His Essay on India before and 
after the Mutiny^ written on the eve of his 
appearance for the B. Sc. Examination at 
Edinburgh, bears impress of mature study of 
Indian problems. The essay was warmly 
appreciated at the time, and principal Sir 
William Muir pronounced it as “ bearing 
marks of rare ability.” The leading ne^^s- 
paper of the Scottish capital, the Scotsman, 
observed : “ It is a most interesting little 

volume, and we do not profess to wonder m 
tl^ least Aat it has earned a considerable 
amount of popularity. It contains information 
in reference to India which will not be found 
elsewhere, and it is of the utmost notice.” 

PROFESSOR 

On his return to India he joined the Presi- 
dency College of Calcutta as a Professor, and 
since that year (ifiSg) h^ has practical!}* 
confined all his attention to his chemical 
researches. The results of his devotion at the 
Chemical Laboratory of this College, parti- 
cularly in the years between 1896-1898, 
were embodied in his first scientific publica- 
tion under the title of “Chemical Research 
at the Presidency College,” and it at once 
estabhshed his reputation as a great Indian 
scientist. In 1904, he was deputed by the 
Government of Bengal to visit the princfipal 
cb'emi\ial Idikiv&Xdxi^ of Gurbpb and 
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everywhere r&ewed with open arms by 
chemists and savants. • At a meeting of the 
French Academy of Sciences, Mr. Troost 
welcomed Dr. Ray in words of generous 
appreciation on behalf of that august body. 

A CAPTAIN OF INDUSTRY 

The story of the foundation and growth of 
the Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical 
Works reads like a romance. He had to 
fight against enormous odds in laying deep 
the foundation of this business. “ The Bengal 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works had its 
birth, ” observed its founder, “ and early 
struggles in the dark and dingy rooms of 
a house in Upper Circular Road, and it 
started with the modest sum of Rs. 800.” It 
was about twenty-six years ago that Dr. Ray 
launched this new industry. Though he was 
then a Professor of the Presidency College, 
his income only amounted to Rs. 250 a 
month. With this meagre income, he worked 
wonders in the field of industry. 

Thus the Companj', originally started as a 
small private concern for the manufacture of 
medicines and other chemical preparations, has 
now rapidly increased its many-sided activit- 
Year after year the Company made 
large strides and now it stands as one of the 
most successful industries in India. “With 
the recent expansions which have already 
been taken in hand, it will soon ’cover an 
area of 24 bighas (8 acres) and its present 
capital of 5 lacs will have to be doubled 
with a view to the installation of new plaht.” 
As we have said before, the Company was 
at .first a private concern, but as the field 
of its/ictivity began to expand rapidly. Dr. 
Ray did not tbii^itproger to keep the whole 
income to himself. His patriotism prompted 
him to make it a limited company, throw* 
ing open its shares to all. 

As Dr. Travers of the Indian Scientific 
Institute said the Bengal Chemical Works 
is a piece of research work of which 
Professor Ray and Mr. C.Bhaduri ought to 
be proud. In the words of the same 
authority, “the construction and manage- 
ment., of the works is the wdrk of the past 
friim ^ chemistry (fepattmont of 


the Presidency College, acting under the 
advice of these gentlenten. The design and 
construction of the sulphuric acid plant and 
of the plant required for the preparation of 
drugs and other products involved a large 
amount of research work of the kind whidi 
is likely to be of the greatest service to tjiis 
country, and does the greatest credit to 
those concerned.” 

LITERARY INTERESTS 

O 

Dr. Ray is a man of many interests. 
He has not been content with only build- 
ing up an industrial concern but takes a 
keen interest in Bengali literature and is 
himself a careful student of it. Ten years 
ago he was called upon to preside over the 
Provincial Literary Conference in which he 
read a remarkable paper on the*' “ Place of 
Science in Literature.”^- He has contributed 
many articles to several Bengali periodicals, 
besides writing occasionally to the Indian 
World. 

Of Shakespeare, Dr. Ray is immoderately 
fond and is never tired of reading and re- 
reading the great English Classic. Emerson, 
Carlyle, Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius have 
deeply tinged his life. His favourite novels 
are those of Thackeray, George Eliot and.. 
Dickens, — he cannot tolerate any present- 
day novelists — not even Hall Caine or Marie 
Correli. 

DR. RAY’S RESEARCHES AND DISCOVERIES 

It was in December, 1 895, that Dr. Ray 
rose to fame and became known to the 
scientific world T)y his celebrated discovery of 
mercurous nitrite. In his presidential address 
delivered before the Asiatic Society in 1896, 
Mr. (now Sir Alexander) Pedler said ; — “ Dr. 
P. C. Ray, by his discovery of the method 
of preparation of this^compouj^^, has filled up 
a blank in our knowledge of the mercury 
series.” 

Among the famous chemists of Europe, Sir 
Henry Roscoe and M. Berthelot were the first 
to congratu 4 te Dr. Ray and welcome his 
discovery. - 

* ” DifMuwsefl by Pr. 
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Mercurous nitrite has"' proved to be the 
fruitful parent of an interesting series of 
compounds, and during the last 22 years Dr. 
Ray singly or in co-operation with his pupils 
has been incessantly busy in working them up. 

• “ history of HINDU CHEMISTRY 

We have not space here to notice more in 
detail the contributions of Dr. Ray to the 
chemical world. But no review of his life 
and work can be complete^without a reference 
to his monumental work, “ The History of 
Hindu Chemistry,'' in which he has com- 
pletely proved to the world at large, by 
reference to old Sanskrit texts, the antiquity 
of the knowledge of chemistry in this 
country. M. Berthelot, the illustrious French 
Chemist, reviewed the first volume of the 
work at considerable length in the columns 
of the “ Journal des Savants.” We quote 
the concluding lines: 

A new and interesting chapter has been added 
to the history of sciences and of human thought. 

AS A TEACHER AND FOUNDER OF A 
SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY 

Dr. Ray has been loved and adored by 
his students •very much in the ancient Indian 
spirit. On the eve of his retirement from the 
Presidency College, his students presented him 
with an address of farewell. 

Dr. Ray has always reciprocated the love 
of his students, and it has been his practice 
for some years past to invite some of his 
advanced pupils to ^ake part in his research 
work. As the fascination grows, these young 
aspirants become devoted the cause of 
original investigation and stick to the^work. 
Year after year, their number has been in- 
creasing till practically a school of chemists 
has now been established in Calcutta without 
any fuss or ado^ Wc can measure the success 
of Dr. Ray’s school Wh^n we see that the 
journals of chemistry now-a-days contain 
rather frequent contributions of genuine merit 
either from or his pupils whom he has 
literally trained an 5 inspired. Tlje May and 
August numbers for iQii, of the Transac- 
tions of the OKemical Society, London, con- 
tain simultaneously five contributions from 
him and/iis pupils. Scarcely a month 
elapses wuhout some additional discoveries 
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of his or his pupils. His own contributions 
up-to-date have been close upon eighty, and 
his work has thrown a flood of light on 
the chemical constitution of many of the more 
important compounds of nitrites. Professor 
Sylvain Levi of Paris remarked in the 
course of his review of the “ History of Hindu 
Chemistry," “ that his laboratory is the 
nursery from which issue forth the chemists 
of new India," 

Dr. Ray has attained fame and has render- 
ed services to the cause of knowledge of which 
he and his countrymen may well be proud. 
But he values no part of his work more than 
the training of the disciples who have been 
attracted to him by his magnetic personality. 
He observed in a recent speech at Madras that, 
talking of his disciples, he was reminded of the 
GreatMother of those immortal Romans who 
said that her children, the two Gracchi, were 
her richest glory. He quotes too with an 
exalted humility the ancient saying of our 
scriptures : “ Men should desire victory 

everywhere ; but they should covet defeat at 
the hands of their pupils.” 

DR. RAY ON SOCIAL REFORM ^ 

Besides a scholar and patriot. Dr. Ray has 
also been a warm social reformer. His 
countrymen marked their appreciation of 
him by vqting him to preside over the Indian 
National Social Conference of 1917 held at 
Calcutta. 

, DR. RAY’S POLITICS 

He is passionately opposed to doing any- 
thing which would impair national solidarity 
and has strongly deprecated the tendencies, 
wherever found, in the conduct of whatever 
party it may be, 0? weakening such solida- 
rity. His remarks on Sir William Wedder- 
burn, made at a memorial meeting held at 
Calcutta, are sure to be of interest in this 
connection : — 

, The ultimate moral justification of England's rule 
over India is not Pax-Britannica, not even the econo- 
mic prosperity of the country, but the preparation of 
Indian people for Self-Government. If that end is lost 
sight of in the pursuit of any subsidiary advantage 
or improvement, the British policy in India will 
miss its true goal. Its history will be a record of 
huge failure, a record of immense preparations 
without the fruition. 
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UNIVEI^SITY LECTURES 

In February I Qi 8 the Madras University 
invited him to deliver a course of lectures on 
Ancient Hindu Chemistry. Dr. Ray’s ad- 
dresses, it need hardly be said, were very 
much appreciated by his audience. It is 
characteristic of the selflessness lof the man 
that, with the honorarium which the Uni- 
versity paid to him, he endowed a prize in 
memory of the late Sir William Wedderburn 
to be awarded to the student who showed the 
highest capacity of scholarship or research 
in chemistry. 

HIS CHARITY 

Mr. Padmini Mohan Neogi, writing of him 
In the Indian World, speaks of his philan- 
thropy in these feeling words : — 

We who have had occasions to know the influences 
that are working upon young Bengal, can make bold 
to anticipate that his goodness, his charity and inspira- 
tion if nothing else, will ever be a household topic from 
the centre of the metropolis to the distant corners of 
Bengal whore the benign torch of education has been 
carried. Uneventful as his life has been, free from 
the bustle of the piimnous follies of society, single in 
his life, his is y(^t an eventful life — events not like 
the passing of a bill in a legislature, or the founda- 
of a memorial institute, or a bountiful donation 
for a Rai Bahadursliip, but simple tears of orphans, 
of aspirant but indigent youngmen, of the high or 
the low or the warfare of an acid with a metal or 
the friendship of an acid with a base. How often have 
we seen wretched youngmen, wretched on account of 
ooverty, going up into his laboratory room where 
they laid bare their heavy bosoms, and he the fatHbr 
of them all, fondling with all the affection as though 
they were his own. Of all charities, he often says, 
raere-monev-giving is the least ; sympathy, Jcind 
words, gentle judgments, a friendly pressure of weary 
hands, an encouraging smile will frequently outweigh 
•I ipint of coin. Bear this in mind, we have often heard 
him say, selfishness is the real root of all the evil in 
the worid ; people are too isolated, too much wrapped 
'ip in their individual rights, interests and enjoyments. 
The first person singular is th^ God of the Age,^ 

CHARACTERISTICS 

Severely simple and ascetic in disposition. 
Dr. Ray has given the best J^art of his life 
to build up character among his students 
nnd inspire them with the love of knowledge 
for its own sake. He may have had his dis- 
appointments, but he has done more to 
inculcate the wisdom of plain living and high 
♦ hinking than perhaps any other man now 
living in Bengal. A few racks of books, a 
fhi^'rable-looking and antiquated bedstead, an 


eighteenth-century table, with a few old- 
fashioned chairs form -all his earthly belong- 
ings; and though he has been to England 
thrice, he has acquired none of the arts of grace 
and fashion of modern life. His dress is simple 
and his personal appearance seems so,neglect- 
ed. It has been often embarrassing to ,his 
visitors to recognise the man whose greatness 
had induced them to catch a glimpse of him. 

Prafulla Chandra^ Ray is not only one of 
Bengal’s greatest sons but is also one of 
Nature’s truest gentlemen — every inch of 
him. Though a man of very strong convic- 
tions, he has hardly made an enemy in his 
life. He has held aloft the banner in Bengal 
of Mathew Arnold’s culture and sweet 
reasonableness. He cherishes no jealousy, 
entertains no malice. Even when he differs 
from anybody, he imputes no motives nor 
attempts to throw any mud at his opponents. 
He is frankness and cordiality almost to 
everybody, and never plays with any cards 
in his sleeves. When he fights, he fights with 
gloves ofl‘. In all his i)rivate and public 
dealings, he is most scrupulously honest 
and above board. He believes in*>a clean and 
pure life and has himself lived up to this 
ideal. Sparing as an eater, a talker an^ 
correspondent, he has not allowed many dis- 
tractions to disturb the even tenour and 
equanimity of his life. The wwk in the 
laboratory is certainly the most fascinating 
and engrossing work of Dr. Ray's life, but, 
besides a scholar and savant, he has also 
many f social attractions. He has a warm 
corner in his heart for many friends to whose 
homes ^e pays regular visits and with whom 
he always keeps himself in intimate touch. 

CONCLUSION 

Dr. Ray will rank yi our history as one 
of the greatest of those who*' have helped ip 
building up the edifice of modern India. His 
name stands along with that of Sir J. C. 
Bose as evidence of the genius of the Indian 
mind for scientific research. It is the piost 
hopeful sign of our renaissance that it is not 
confined to one or two aspects oli^life only but 
is universal and all-embracing. 
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^ T was Sunday morning. 

*n *Sukumar Chakraburty was to be married 
> * on the night of the following Sunday, so the 
ceremonies of taking the auspicious bath and the 

blessed rice the necessary preliminaries 

of a Hindu marriage — had to be performed to- 
day, a day of festivity in the house of the 
Chakraburty family and of the village of 
Bonagram. 

Ever since Sukumar had come home after his 
B. A. examination he had looked forward to this 
happy eveift, the event that with great pomp and 
show would proclaim him a hero and the husband 
of a pretty little girl. 

How happy and delighted he looked ! 

Is it not a great thing to marry young, when 
life, being without bitter experiences and sad 
responsibilitie.*!, is full only of joy and excitement? 
It is impossible then for a man to see anything 
. beyond the narrow flight of youthful imagination » 
so he enters upon the voyage of matrimony as if 
it were only a pleasure trip. And it was thus 
with our hero, who had not as yet tasted of the 
fruit of the Tree of Knowledge. He was simple 
and inexperienced, *and might well be called 
“ a mere boy,” for he was onl)^ seventeen. And 
sweet, too, was his disposition, also sanguine and 
imaginative. So he felt very excited and joyful 
over the inaugural festivities that heralded his 
marriage. 

With his higi)Jy-struifg;imagination and excit- 
able brain he had lain awake almost the whole of 
the previous night, till, at last, he knew not when, 
sleep had ccfme upoii him slowly and silently, and 
he had closed his ^es for a short time. 

And then bri^ad dreamt that he had lost his 
Key. / 

It waj/ a strange dream, indeed, but not 
altogether disconnected with reality^ for to it was 
’ 65 


attached a long-forgotten tale. Almost ten years 
before, when Sukumar was a little boy of seven 
he had lost his key. It was the key of a Japanese 
toy- box which he had received from his uncle on 
his previous birthday. It acted like magic on his 
imagination, and he was charmed with it. The 
key of the box was silvery white, and keeping it 
always hidden in his pocket, he would allow no 
one even to touch it. That, of course, did not 
prevent him from opening the box himself. On 
the contrary, a thousand times a day he would 
take out the key and open and re-open the box 
with keen pleasure ; and every time, afterwards, 
he would put the key carefully back in its hiding 
place, and the inevitable consequence was, that one 
day he found to his great dismay, that the key of 
the box was missing. 

Alas ! Poor boy ! The key was as precious to 
him as the fabled gem worth seven kings* kj[xig- 
doms. His grief was great and inconsolable. 
Even the box itself lost its charm in his eyes 
without the key. His mother, who was then 
living, haH caused another box exactly like the 
first one, to be brought for him all the way from 
Oalcutta. But the new box did not please or 
comfort him much. 

At first he liked it a little, but soon he became 
tired of it, even disgusted with it. It> had so 
many faults ! It was not so nice and small, or 
may- be it was a little smaller, than the first box. 
And the key was not so silvery white, or perhaps 
it was a little more or less glossy than the lost 
key. Thousands of small discoveries like these 
made him hate this new toy, and soon he found 
a means to dispose of it. 

He had a playmate whose name was also 
Sukumar, and he made a gift of this box to his 
friend, who was aTew'months older than himself. 
In BengalJ^it is' customary to call elder brothers 
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and intimate frienJs '4Dada/’ so Sukumar called 
his friend Suk-da. And in order to distinguish 
the one from the other, we too will call the elder 
Sukumar by the name of Suk. 

Suk accepted the present with pleasure, and to 
show his gratitude, took the lost key out of his 
pocket and presented it to Sukumar. At the sight 
of it, Sukumar’s face brightened with delight, but 
a moment later, he was full of anger and indigna- 
tion : — 

“ My lost key, indeed !” he exclaimed with 
disgust. “ And so it is you who took it and have 
kept it hidden all this time ! Surely you are not 
returning it to me !” 

“ But here it is,” said Suk, with the air of a 
superior person. “Take it. You would not have 
got it even now, if I had not chosen to give it to 
5’ou. ” 

This was very true. And it was certainly very 
generous of his friend to offer it to him now I So 
the boy thought ; and he felt happy and grateful 
when he took the key from his dear Suk-da, 
SuTange indeed that this sad incident of his 
childhood, which had slipped from his memory for 
so long, should appear to him in the form of a vision 
on the dawn of this auspicious day! Of cojirsc the 
dream was a little different from the reality as 
every dream must be. The lost key was silvery 
white, and the key of his dream was of a golden 
colour. And he had received the lost key back 
again, while in the midst of his search for his 
dream-key, he had been awakened by sweet music 
of the Rasanchowky^. • 

Sukumar awoke and was glad to know that it 
was only a dream. Nevertheless he felt sad. 
The sweet Sahana tune+ blending in harmony 
.and gradation, rose fuller and richer and touched 
his inmost heart. Tears gathered slowly in his 

*A kind of flute played in accompaniment with other 
minor instruments on the occasion of weddings almost 
all over India. It is something like the Scotch 
bagpipes, but the tones are sweeter. 

t The wedding tune. 


eyes — he knew not why — and rolled down his 
cheeks. 

But who was that ? — Who was standing before 
his dreamy eyes ? It was no other than the dearest 
friend of his childhood — his Suk-da. r. Like ' 

darkness disappearing before the sun, the gloonrr 
of his heart melted into delight at the sight of 
his beloved friend. He sprang from the bed and 
ran to him, crying : — ' 

“Halloa! Suk da! This is indeed a happy 
morning !” 

He seized his friend’s hand, shook it with 
boyish delight, and making a captive of it, went 
back to his bed, drawing Suk-da after him. Thus 
the morning dawned for our hero with a sad 
dream and a pleasant reality. 

Was it a good or a bad omen ? 

ir. 

My readers are aware that Sukumar had 
already passeff the great ordeal of the B.l. 
examination, and very bravely and successfully, 
too. He was expecting before long to receive the 
degree of honour, the coveted distinction of so 
many elder students, It was indeed vevy credit- 
able for one so young, and sliowed what fine 
intellectual stuff he was made of. 

But would this world of ours be induced by 
these facts to give him a seat Qp the same bench 
with its so-called wise men ? Was he not too 
artless and simple t8 obtain this honour ? Was it 
not natural that he should be looked upon with 
suspicion by the wise men, and with pleasure by 
the foolish ones ? In the eyes of the latter he 
was, indeed, goodness incarpate. Acid they were 
not wrong. 

The purity of his thoughts, and tho simplicity 
and goodness of his he.art, were staipped' upon 
his whole bearing. His motto rvas : — 

“ God is true, beautiful, an.i good.” And 
this simple faith of his heart was ex&^bited in his 
pleasant face, sweet smile and sanguine ^conversa- 
tion, as in a flawless mirror. To put ft figura 
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tively; he appeared like a lotus, a hundred petals 
blooming in the beauty of his soul. 

But to resume the story. 

For more than hvo years now the two friends 
had been separated, Sukumar having been sent to 
Krishnagore School — the nearest place to their 
•native village, Bouagram — and Siik having been 
taken by his father to Calcutta, and placed in a 
School there. Occasionally they had mot during 
the vacations, but their letters to one another had 
been few and far between. If it had depended 
on Sukumar alone, then it would have been very 
different. At the beginning of their separation, 
he had been prolific in his letters to his friend. 
He had written to Suk daily, and had felt thank' 
ful when favoured with a few lines in return once 
a week, or even once a month. But happy are 
those who expect nothing from their friends, be 
it but a small latter, for then they will not meet 
with disappointment. At any rate, it was so with 
Sukumar. He had to wait for weeks, before he 
received an answer to many closely-written pages 
and as anything one-sided cannot last for ever, 
oven his letters stopped at last. But this did 
not mean«that he had forgotten his friend. On 
the contrary, although he felt neglected, he clung 
to the memory of his early days — the time when 
he had thought that Suk returned his affection 
— and he remained^as fond of his friend as ever. 
Before the invitations could be issued by his father 
for his wedding, he himself seift the happy news to 
Suk and entreated him to come and take part in 
the marriage ceremonies. And this time he had 
not been disappointed, i^es, indeed, it was none 
other than Suk whom Jbe saw the first thing on 
• the morning o^the auspicious day, His joy knew 
noboundst 

Seat*ed on the oot beside Suk, be looked 
intently at his fried’s face, with the pleasure of 
a lover, and ^ughed heartily. The laughter 
seemed to time with the festive music, and 
to fill the /com witb merriment. But to Suk all 


this seemed very foolish, and^he exclaimed : — 

“ J ust as childish and frivolous as ever ! I have 
never mot such a sentimental fool as you are, 
Sukumar, in all my lifo !” 

“ Really !‘^ 

Really and truly. Who else would have 
gone mad over his wedding ?’* 

But neither the uncalled-for rebuke nor the 
untimely remark, could curb the joyous spirit of 
Sukumar. On the contrary, he laughed only the 
louder, and Suk could not help laughing, too. 
But suddenly ho stopped and asked gravely : — 
“ Have you seen the girl ?” 

“ Oh 1 yes, of course. And you have seen her, 
too. Don’t you remember Satiabala 

Satiabala ; indeed !” exclaimed Suk, with 
evident disgust. 

“ That little girl of seven who used to sit on 
the landing place of Chowdhury’s tank, with a 
wooden doll in her hands, and burst out crying if 
anyone dared to touch her darling I By Rama* I 
Do you really mean to marry her, Sukumar 
Sukumar, who was much amused b^tiiis 
description, burst out laughing again. Then, 
when somewhat quieter, he said : — 

“ You would not swear by Rama if you saw 
•her novf. Instead of doing so, you would feel 
tempted to exclaim “ Sita Devi t ! ” 

Incorxigible fool ; Drowned deep, heels over 
head, without any hope of salvation, I should 
think." 

** You can think anything you like. Jjtlan is a 
free animal, isn't ^e, Suk-da ? You may think, 
and 1 laugh." 

Shameless man ? Playing the hero in any- 
thing and everything. I remember how ludic- 
rously you used to quarrel with me on her 
account. It seemed as if you had been lovers in 
a previous birth, like Laila and Majnu. If 

*The great king of the Golden Age, whp is thought 
to have been an isoarziatios of the God Viibnu. 

tTheQu^ettof 
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anyone dared to look at her, you would at once 
throw down the gaufttlet ” 

My dear fellow, why, do you forget that . . ” 
‘‘ I beg your pardon ; I forget nothing. 
I remember vividly still how she would 
at the sight of me, fearing that beauty of 
a doll of hers would be snatched from her. And 
what would you do then? You would appear on 
the scene like a prince in disguise and hght with 
me, pity her, console her, and say *aAa, wAu in 
the greatest sympathy, and thus deliver her 
from the devouring mouth of a Bakshasa (giant) 
B kft me. The scene used to be ridiculously 
pathetic.” 

Sukumar laughed all the time ; and when his 
friend bad finished, said : — 

“ Did n*t you tease the life out of her, poor 
little thing ? How could 1 help pitying and con- 
soling her? ” 

“And now that ‘cry-baby * is going to be your 
wife?” 

“ She is no longer a ‘ baby,’ dear fellow, she is 
quite a young lady now. You will find out the 
tr^ when you see her yourself.” 

“ I am afraid that I shall have to forego that 
pleasure. 1 must be off immediately the break- 
fast is over.” 

“Why? 1 thought that you were going to spend 
the whole of this week with me, 1 won’t let 
you go, Buk-da. You must stay here till the 
wading day ” . 

“ Impossible 1 X ^must catch the down train at 
three o’clock.” « 

Poor Bukumar 1 He felt so sad and dejected 
It was like a gust of north wind suddenly chilling 
his high spirits to freezing point. 

In his endeavours to persuade his friend to 
stay, Bukumar, after a while said in a pleading 
voice 

It is the summer vacation now. 1 don’t see 
piny feasbn why you should huiry away. Do 


stay — I beg of you not to go away now,” .But Suk 
was a man of his word. The prayers of Sukumar 
entered his ears, but le^t him unmoved. Bis 
resolution to leave was based on a rock, and in his 
most petulant manner he said . — 

“ Do you think that marrying or being, present 
at a marriage tamasha , — which I think comes *to 
the same thing — is the whole aim and occupation 
of my life ? 1 am engaged in a far more noble 
cause than that. ” ' 

“ And what is that, pray ?” 

“lam working for the cause of my country.” 

“ Oh ! Then you are a Swadeshi ?” 

“ Yes, if you like to call me so.” 

“ 1, also, am a Swadeshi, Sukda.” 

“ It is of no use to be a Swadeshi only in name. 
You must m^rit the name by your work.” 

“ That is true, and I intend to devote myself to 
Swadeshism after my Law examination is over. 
My place in the movement is already worked out 
in my imagination.” 

“ Good God I Save me from your imagination ! 
We don’t want imagination, or intention, my good 
fellow, or any of that big talk. What we want is 
real work.” 

“ And that is precisely what 1 intend to do. 
As soon as 1 am free from the yoke of the 
University, 1 shall start an industrial school for 
the peasants and *” 

“ Shut up ! 1 can’t listen to your nonsense ! 
It makes me lose my temper ! Where will you 
get the money from to start your school with, 
pray?” 

“ Why, I shall earn it to begin with ; and ask 
assistance from others, too, and—and — well you 
know 1 have a little bit of patrimonial property 
of my own which — ” 

“ Which combined with your earnings will no 
doubt save odV* Motherland, ”*Vaid Suk sarcisti- 
cally. “ But as for the contributiL»vis of otliers you 
count upon, 3 ou may rest a.-sured th^‘ no^uch help 
MQ be yx/u. ThtQ^ whb aicie wivUifg tb give 
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*and are interested in such work, will not dare to 
assist you for fear of offending the Government. 
Ihe only course left open to you, therefore, is to 
take to dacolty. Is not the Qovernmeht actually 
doing the same thing ? And why should you not 
follow Ijie example set by the Government ? What 
sa^s our Sage Ohanakya? ‘You must follow in 
the footsteps of great men.* ** 

But Sukumar’s whole nature shrank at these 
words, and he could not believe wjiat he heard. 

“ You are surely joking, Suk>da I can’t 
believe that you are in earnest.” 

“ You are wrong there again. 1 say what I 
really mean.” 

“ Do you mean to say that crimes like those 
committed, in dacoity can bring us salvation. 
This world is certainly not directed by the spirit 
of Satan. Oppression and injustice on our 
part, for a certainty would only lead us into 
being traitors not only to the Government but 
to our country— to our own people as well 
as to ourselves; and surely they won’t lead 
us to true patriotism. On the contrary, 
such deeds would make the people hate us 
* and curse Swadeshism. ^To make a nation of the 
people you must begin by educating them, by 
moulding their character in such a way as to 
ouable them to discriminate between real good 
rtnd petty advantage^ Never must they cultivate 
cruelty and oppression. They must be imbued 
with the spirit of love and justifie. Then, and only 
then, you hope to unite them into a nation* 

Bravo 1 Sir Orator 1 1 am sorry there is no 
pulpit here. But never mind. 1 daresay those 
cheap precepts*bf yours«will do very well for some 
‘half penny book. But i/ 1 may venture to quote 
the Shastraio doctrines, I would point out to you 
that there* are np such things as justice or 



on the circumstances of each case. When great 
Partha was unwilling to make war against his 
relations, did not Sri Krishna, the Lord, urge him 
to do so, saying 

‘ Yield not to unmanliness, son of Kunti ; it 
becomes thee not.’ ” So saying Suk took out of 
his shirt pocket a small copy of the the 

great Hindu religious bock — and handed it to 
Sukumar to read. 

At this moment a servant entered the room, 
and with a respectful air, said : — “ Sir, it is 
getting late. Will you not rise and prepare for 
the auspicious bath ?” 

“ Is it really getting late ?” said Sukumar in an 
apologetic tone. “ Please go and tell my aunt 
that 1 am coming in a few minutes. 

The man went away ; and Sukumar, taking the 
book from his friend, said politely : — 

*‘Page one and chapter two. Well, we will read 
it together and discuss it at our leisure after the 
feast. Now let us go.” 

As he said this, he got down from the bed, 
taking care to place the book under his pillow. 

But I can’t stay so long,” said Suk ctfftly. 

It seems to me that you are so much engrossed 
in the thought of your wedding that nothing I 
say reacb^s your ears. I repeat that 1 must go 
away.” 

It was cruel of Suk to speak like that ; but his 
^ friend understood him too well to feel offended. 

** Very well : go then, if you must: but promise 
that you will come to the wedding, pive me 
yoUr word as regar<^ that, and then I shall let 
you go with a light heart.” 

“ Well, I shall try to come, but I can’t pro- 
mise,” was the discouraging reply. 

Again the servant came on the scene, and 
again he spoke, and this time in a rathei 
cottiinandiMg tone, 

Sir, tiie ladies are growing imiJatient. Yo\l 
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“ I am readj^ and coming. Go and appease 
the ladies with 'this information. Wo will 
follow you now." 

So saying, Sukuuiar took his friend s hand and 
together they hurried to the small court-yard 
belonging to the inner portion of the house, which 
had been decorated .and made ready for the bath 
ceremony. 

Here the ground had been neatly painted with 
wet rice powder and vermilion. Four fresh 
banana plants had boon placed in the centre in a 
square, one foot apart from each other. In front 
of two plants thus arranged, was a freshly painted 
wooden seat, and near-by on the ground were 
articles suitable for the occasion, the most 
important being a little silver cup holding 
the turmeric paste. At the time of the bath, 
some of the paste would be put on the forehead 
of the bridegroom, and the remainder would 
be sent afterwards to the bride’s house, together 
with many other presents, to bo used during the 
bride’s bath. So it was necessary that the 
bridegroom should make haste now with the 
morniDg ceremonies. 

It was “ the ladies houi-,’’— that is to say, the 
ceremony had to be performed wholly by the 
ladies, who now filled the court-yai-d. • They h^ 
been busy all morning, and had boon merry and 
even boisterous. After preparing everything for 
the ceremony, they had been waiting for* the 
bridegroom, and woio growing impatient at the 
delay wjien ho arrived on the scene. Me was 
weloom^ with th(i blowing the conch and cries 
of UlvrUlu. 

He entered with a pleasant smile on his lips, 
looking as bright as the morning sun, and when 
pAmt to stand on the wooden seat, did so, 
laughing. Then one lady placed" the bridal 
helmet on his head, and another put some 
turmeric paste on his forehead. And then. Oh I 
btwror ! What did the mischievous boy bride- 
|rOom do f He took off the bdmet and put it on 


his friend’s head, and — laughing * all the 

time — besmeared Suk’s forehead with some 

• 

of the holy turmeric paste, which was meant for 
the bridegroom and the bride only. Unfortu- 
nately, his fun only produced consternation. 
Suk angrily threw the helmet on the greund, aifd 
with a look of disgust wiped his forehead. The 
ladies were completely upset, even horrified, for * 
this folly on the part of the bridegroom was 
certainly not a godll omen. Some screamed ; 
some uttered reproaches, and in the middle of all 
the unusual tumult, Sukumar’s aunt — the lady 
of the house — taking up the fallen helmet, re- 
placed it on the head of the bridegroom 
saying smilingly : — 

Don’t do such a foolish thing again, my dear 
boy.” 

Peace being thus restored, the ceremony was 
carried out smoothy in all its details, and after- 
wards Sukumar went with his friend to the river 
to take the customary bath and prepare for the 
grander ceremony at noon, when he would have 
to sit with all the guests at the gre&t feast and 
take the blessed breakfast, which meant for him 
long life and a bapppy future. . 

(To be continued.) 


YOU ARE MY BROTHER 

BY • 


ByTH LE PEA.de 

You thfust a poisoned dagger in my breast 
But 1 could not hate you. 

You bound me with cruel thongs 
And struck me in the face — 

But in my eyes there was only soyrow. 

You pursued me like a 'beast * 

And caged me in dark places — 

But I knew that the light would break fQr you — 
Borne day ! r 

You builded me a cross and a^.^^^fibld, „ 
You killed me many times— 


But still I loved you. 
You are my brotbey 


Coandsc' 
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.Historical Sketches of Ancient Dakhan 

BY • 

PkOF. S. V. VENKATESWARA, M.A. 


book by a South Indian on the history of 
South India is always welcome ; and it is 
more so when the author combines in him- 
* self scholarship in Tamil and experience as an 
epigraphist. The book before us is a collection 
of five papers by the author, three of which 
originally appeared in the Madran Christian 
College Magazine, As Sir S. Subrainanya Ayyar 
observes in his foreword to this collection of 
papers, “ though from the very nature of these 
contributions, they arc more or less discursive, yet 
they deal witR subjects of considerable interest to 
the student and are the result of an assiduous 
and careful study carried on over many years 
mostly of epigraphic evidence which of course 
constitutes the moat reliable basis for authentic 
history/' 

The first Bqpk deals with the ancient history of 
Oonjeevaram. The author has worked out the 
Rtllnva chronology, and ^it is up-to-date, the 
only name con.spicuouR by absence being that of 
king Vijaya Nripatunga V\armnn of the Bahur 
plates. But the author’s undoubted experience 
as an epigraphist has not enabled him to steer 
clear of mistakes in derail . There are errors both 
of commission and of omission. The author states 
that the vestiges of Buddhist influence at 
Kanchipuram “ have all disappeared without a 
^single exception.” But several important vestiges 
were brought to light in the Indian Antiquary 
for 1915. Tir»mangaf , Alvar^ speaks of 
Yairamegban not as king of the Tondaiyar, but 
as bowed down to by that king. Rudradaman 
was not an An^hrabhritya king as stated (on p. 
Ifi) bwt a Kshatra^l^s he styles himself in the 
famous JunagailJir'Inscriptini!. The spelling of siicli 

* By K. V. ^ubrahmanya Ayyar, B.A., M.H.A.S., 
Price Bb. Fivr% To be had of G. A. Natesan & Co., 
Madan, 


n.ames as Andhrabritya (for Andhrabhritya) 
Vikramanga (for Vikramanka) and Manimegalai 
(for Manimekhalai) might be excused in an 
amateur but not in trained epigraphist. It is 
stated as fairly certain that the great Sankara- 
charya was .an ardent worshipper of Kama 
Kotyambika. But this is only one of the .state- 
ments for which not a scrap of historical evidence 
has been cited. The author is one of the contri- 
butors to the Epigraphia Indica and is not un- 
aware of the saving virtue of citing references 
and authorities. In the later history of Conjee- 
v.aram no mention has been made of the famous 
Telugu-Choda chieftains Vijaya Ganda Gopala and 
Vira Ganda Gopala, whose inscriptions abound in 
Oonjeevaram and Tinippukkuli and one of whose 
grants on a copper plate was discovered by me in 
1914 and noticed in the Epigrapbist’s Report 
for 1915. 

The author next deals with the history of the 
Pandyas and this, to our mind, is the most valu- 
able part of his book. The author shows first 
hand acquaintance with some of the Sangam 
Works. He holds the view that the Tamil alpha- 
bet is ^probably of Persian origin, and discards the 
derivation of that alphabet from the script of 
Asoka. But he does not give his reasons or 
h?s references. He quotes the late R. C. Qutt’s 
* Ancient India ’ as authority Wor the Yadava 
migration to South India. It is surprising that a 
Tamilian of the author’s stamp should have 
leant on the authority of one who did not 
know Tamil, in a subject where abundant evi- 
dence is available in the original. He could at 
le.ast have quoted Vdir Varalarn of Mr. Srinivasa 
Ayyangar of the Sen Tamils who has discusse(| 
this question in detail. Scholars have to reserve 
their remarks on the accepted account of Pandya 
chronology till the long-looked for Velvikudi 
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Orant is published in full. The summary of the 
oontents of the grant was given by the Epigraphi- 
cal Department a dozen years ago, but it will not 
do for a scientific discussion. No Tamilian can 
accept the author’s view that ’ Eudumi ’ was the 
' real name ’ of Palysgasalai Mudukudum^ 
Peruvaludi. 

In regard to the date of the Silappodikharam 
the author accepts the astronomical results of 
Dewan Bahadur L. D. Swamikannu Pillai. But 
this result is based on data which are not actual- 
ly found in the work but are given by the com- 
mentator Adiyarkunallar. The author’s discus- 
sion ef the date of the Tamil epics is slipshod and 
far from scholarly. He makes a passing reference 
to ‘ the systems of belief and philosophy * men- 
tioned in the Mcmimeikhali^ which, he asserts, 
* could not have struck root till the 18th century.’ 
Such statements cannot be accepted on the ipai* 
diasU of an antiquarian, but must be proved in a 
4letailed discussion. It is surprising that the 
fyilljhor is silent on such positive facts, bearing on 
the data, as the mention by Mamulanar of the 
submergence of Pataliputra, and the use in the 
Manimekhalai of a system of astronomical com put. 
ation which was in vogue before th*e time of 
Varahamihira (6th century A. C.) 

The history of the early Cholas is given in full, 
the author having digested the information found 
in a number of Epigraphical Beports. The 
author -^as extensively used the Tamil works here, 
as in the history oHihe Pandyas. He next gives 
a succinct account of the Kalratiyas of Warrangal. 
But the most interesting part of the book to the 
general reader is that dealing with the polity of 
the Dakhan. This subject has been dwelt on in 
detail by the late Mr. Yenkayya in his Epigraph!, 
cal Beport for 1899 and in his masterly introduc- 
tion to the 2nd volume of the * South Indian 

e 

fnecriptions.’ With profound historical insight 
Yenkayya understood the place of religion in the 
public life of ancient India^ and many pages of 


his Introduction deal with^this subject. Beligion 
is so closely associated with politics in this period 
that the author might well have devoted greater 
attention to religion in his survey. Nor has he 
dealt with the economic history of thb times,** 
which could be constructed on a comparative 
study of the wages and prices, for which numerous 
materials exist in our stone inscriptions. 

We have dwelt rather long on the imperfections 
of the book with a view to get them made up in 
a later edition. * The author has done real service 
to historical students by placing within their 

reach information in many cases to be culled 
from the learned periodicals. 

TO A VERY YOUNG GENTLEMAN 

BY 

MR. CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 

My child, what painful vistas are before you! 
What years of youthful ills and pangs and 
bumps — 

Indignities from aunts who “ just adore ” you, 
And chicken pox and measles, croup and 
mumps ! 

I don’t wish to dismay you— it’s not fair to, 
Promoted now from bassinet to crib — 

But, O my babe, what troubles fiesh is heir to 
Since God first made so free with Adam’s rib I 

Laboriously you will proceed with teething ; 

When teeth are here, you’ll meet the dentist’s 
chair ; ^ 

They’ll ^ch you ways of walking, eating, breath- 
ing* 

That stoves are hot, and how to brush your hair. 
And so, my poor, undaunted little stripling. 

By bruises, tears, and trousers you will grow ; 
And, borrowing a leaf from Mr. Kipling, 

I’ll wish you luck, and moralize you so ; 

If you can think up seven thousand methods 
Of giving cooks and parents heart- diseu,se ; 

Gan rifle pantry-shelves, and then give death odds 
By water, ‘fire, and falling ^t of trees ; 

If you can fill your every boyish minute 
With sixty seconds’ worth of mi&^bief done. 
Yours is the house and everything ti at’s in it, 
And, which is more, you’ll be your Other’s son 1 

From “the Century," 



tHe problem of health 

BY 

DR, G. SRINIVASA MURTI, M.B. & C.M. • 


OTHING perhaps could afford better testi> 
mony to the revolution in thought that is 

taking place in Europe and America 
regarding problems of Health and Hygiene, than 
^the perusal of a book entitled “ The Principles of 
Health Control ” by F. M. Walters, M.A., of State 
Normal School, Missouri, U. S. A. (D. C. Hefilth 
and Company). The fundamental conception 
which the author tries to emphasise, is that the 
problem of an individual’s health is not merely 
a matter of his fle&h and blood and bones (as it is 
made to appear, in the ordinary text-books) but 
it is a matter of his emotions and thoughts as 
well. To our author, emotions and thoughts are 
not mere dreamy, airy, nothings — mere abstrac- 
tions of a concrete brain^ but are stern realities 
that act, react and interact, in respect of our 
physical constitutions, in so profound a manner as 
.to affect nof only our own selves but also those of 
othei'v**, amidst whom we live, move and have our 
being. It therefore follows that the care and 
control of our health includes not only the care 
and control of our physical bodies but also of our 
emotions and thoughts as well ; in other words, 
the problem ot one’s health is not merely a pro- 
blem of one’s physical well being but it is also a 
problem of one’s moral, mqntal and spiritual well- 
being as well. 

Another fundamental conception which the 
author lays particular stress on is with regard to 
the exacii role of the Science of Hygiene in 
Human and National economy. From Hygiene 
to Sociology, Poll tics, • Education and Religion 
may seem a distant cry ; but, according to our 
author, the kinship among them \11 is very close 
and intimate indeed. • 

Judged by the canons of our ordinary text- 
, books, these ideas will doubtless seem revolution- 
ary ; we know that, according to the articles of 
faith laid down by our local educational experts, 
the different topfqp meiitibned above ought to be 
relegated into different water-tight compartments. 
We know too thfit they profess to aim at early 
specialisation and great depth, in one or other of 
these isolated *branches of stud}^ in contradistinc- 
tion to special isatioflY, after a preliminary general 
acquaintance, wi^,li all subjects, related to any 
particular coui;^ of study ; Where this craze for 
early specialMtion may lead us to, we do not yet 
know ; but / George* Bernard Shaw somewhere 
writes : “No man can be a pure specialist^ with- 


out being in the strict sense an idiot.” But 
then, we forget that this glorified specialisation 
may be the means, whereby “ an atmosphere of 
pure study ” is sought to be created. Below 
are a few quotations in illustration of the above- 
mentioned special features of this work on 
Hygiene ; as regards the treatment of such 
general topics like “ Air ” “ Water ” “ Food,” 
etc., they are dealt with here in much the same 
way as in the ordinary orthodox text-books and 
need no special mention. The following citations 
are intended to illustrate only the special features 
of this work ; but, the quotations are merely 
illustrative, and, in no sense exhaustive ; to be 
exhaustive, is to practice violent and wholesale 
plagiarism ; the most exhaustive collection is, of 
course, the book itself. 

H1SALTH AND ElfOTIONAL LEAKS 
Of the pernicious effects of malice, envy, and 
jealousy, and of the destructive effects of anger, 
much has been written and more remains to be 
said. Control of the emotions has indeed been 
a chief problem since pre-historic days, but the 
main argument advanced for such control 
was the protection of those towards whom 
the bad feelings were entertained. We now 
understand that the chief loser is the one who 
indulges the intense emotions and usually not the 
one towards whom they are directed. To him 
belong the nerve- leaks and his is the nervous 
waste. Self-interest, even more than altruism 
demands that we control our emotional states — 
suppressing those that are harmful and cultivating 

those»that are beneficial. "" To this 

end, it is recommended that the individual 
practising self-discipline prepares two lists for his 
£:uidance somewhat as follows : — 

STATES TO AVOID STAT^ TO ENTERTAIN 

Undue disturbances Feelings of courage 
from the thoughts and and self-confidence, 
opinions of others. Confidence in and 

Self-consciousness and good-will towards others 
self-pity. and interest in their 

Feelings of envy, welfare, 
hatred and jealousy, etc. Optimistic thoughts. 
Pessimistic thoughts. Indifference to, or only 
An over-serious atti- slight concern foF, 
tude towards trivial mat- bodily symptoms, cheer- 
ters. Gloomy states of fulness, etc., etc. 
mind, etc., etc. 
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HGALTB AKD MENTAL HTGIBNE 
Health- control *is specifically a work of the- 
mind. Through exercise of the mind, the agencies 
oE health are established ; and through mind, the 
causes of disease are removed. The influence of 
the mind upon the body, however, is not limited 
to the work of voluntary control. Agreeable and 
restful states of mind make for health ; disagree- 
able, exciting and depressing states make for 
disease, 

HEALTH AND SOCIAL HARMONY 
Because man is a social being, health control 
cannot be a matter, simply of the individual. The 
results of physical transgression are not limited 
to those who commit them and people may co- 
operate for purposes of health, just as they 
co-operate for commercial and industrial purposes. 
That the failure of people to get along peaceably 
with each other is responsible for a large amount 
of unhappiness, ill-health, and loss of life is shown 
by the reports of the daily press. The number of 
cases of murder, suicide, insanity and nervous 
prostration, traceable to this cause are pitiful to 
contemplate ; . . . . quarrelsome people are in some 
localities more destructive to life than malaria or 
typhoid. In the home, most of all, are the eflects 
of unharmonious relations, expressed in suffering 
and disease. All this is in violation of a funda- 
mental law of Hj^giene — harmonious social adjust- 
• ^ent. Hence, whatever may be done through pre- 
cept, example or legal enactment, to improve the 
social relations of individuals, will redound to the 
healthiness of people in general. 

HEALTH AND POLITICS 

It behoves the men of science, who' Have 
fought all kinds of infectious diseases and 
have improved the Avorld’s health- conditions, 
henceforth to become interested in national and 
international politics in order that their great 
work for all races of men may not be interrupted 
by the mismanagement of Governments. 

''^HEALTH AND EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 
A recent criticism ofcour public schools is 
that they have failed to develop in the pupils the 
traits that would make of them, the best citizens, 

in other words, the schools have left 

undeveloped those social and ethical qualitie.s 
that put people into helpful amd sympathetic 
relations with each other, and that enable them 
to perform effectively, their duties to the social 

group of which they are a part Hence, 

pducation which is social in its aim, and [stresses 
our duties towards others, as well as'towards self, 
is of special importance in its relation towards 
problexi^s of health, 


TESTS FOR GOOD CITIZENSHIP 

The good citizenship ^ is characterised by the 
following traits : — 

(1 ) He is actively interested in all questions 
touching the public good. 

(2) He pays his taxes willingly and insists 

upon their wise expenditure. * 

(3) He favours public education and public 
improvements. 

(4) He is sympathetic with the workingman 
and is desirous that everyone be given a fair 
chance. 

(5) Ho is a student of questions touching the 
welfare of his government and is active in placing 
men of honesty and efliciency in charge of public 
aftairs. 

To become such a citizen must be the aim 
of everyone seeking the largest control over life 
and the largest opportunity for his fellowmen. 

HEALTH AND RELICIOUS TRAINING 

In at least three fundamental respects are 
religious organisations necessary and vital factors 
in the prevention of disease : 

(1) As educational institutions, teaching al- 
truism, social harmony, the power of love, the 
brotherhood of man, mutual helpfulness, and 
other social principles that constitute the essen- 
tials of good citizenship. 

< (2) As agencies for the establishment of 
habits, which conserves the forces of the indivi- 
dual, such as those of temperance, purity, nervous 
control, and the one day rest in seven. 

(3) By leading people, through teaching and 
the formation of habits, into a general mode of 
life, which is hygienic in the broadest sense. 

A serious defect in our system of religious 
training is that it fails to reach a very large per- 
centage of the people ; and this loss is national, 
as well as persoLal. 

In a democracy in which individual liberty is 
stressed, and in which legal and political restraints 
are largely removed, self-restraint and the desire 
to do right for right’s sake are essential to the 
public welfaie. More than any other cause, 
perhaps, does “ righteousness ' exalt a nation ” 
and it is to be hoped >.hat in the near future, an 
eftpctivo means may be found whereby the great 
social principles taught by the Church will be 
brought into more vital relations with the 
masses.” 

From the above citations,, .it will be evident 
that our author “ mixed up” Samtation, Religion, 
Education, Politics,- etc., very muc 4 in the same 
manner as the authors of ancient scriptures like 
Manusmriti and OH Testament did. 'European 
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professors of Sanskrit tell us that such “ mixing 
up ” is an indication of primitive civilisation. Is 
^ then American civilisation (one of \ 7 h 0 se best 
products our author is) to be classed as a primi< 
tive one, because our author “ mixes- up ” things 
as poor old Manu did? Many of our so called 
^discoveries,” said the late Sir Pardey Lukis, on a 
famous occasion, are merely re-discoveries of 
^ 'what the ancients had long ago discovered.” May 
it not be that the so-called ** mixing up ” is a 
sign of advanced thought, rather than that of a 
primitive one ? May it n&t be that, in this, as 
in many other instances, the West has, by mighty 
intellectual efforts, just begun to see dimly what 
the East saw clearly generations ago by intuition 
and introspection? 


But, our experts, like the ojd ‘Bourbons, learn 
nothing and forget nothing; un- understanding 
professors still continue to teach to non- discrimi- 
nating pupils that the venerable Manu and Moses 
repeat a condition of primitive civilization, because 
(mark the brilliant reasoning) they “ mix-up ” 
Education, Legislation, Sanitation, Politics, Reli- 
gion, etc. To be logical, they must argue our 
author and the American civilisation (one of 
whose best products ho is) into a primitive condi- 
tion. Will this thought at least set them think- 
ing ? Would that our iconoclastic professors learn 
the profound wisdom contained in the following 
anguished cry of the poet : — 

“ Oh I that men would stoop to learn 
Or at least, cease to destroy !” 


TO THE ENEMIES OF FREE EDUCATION 

The Society for Retarding the Frogress of Education in India. 

BY 

MR. SYED M. RAUF ALI, BAR-AT-LAW. 




chairman’s inaugural audkess] 

ENTLE^iEN, 1 thank you from the bottom 
of my heart for the honour you have done 

me by electing me* the first President of 
your Society. I am not oblivious of the fact that 
the absence of University qualifications usually 
indicated by the addition of certain capital 
letters after the victim’s name, has to a very 
great extent influence^ your judgment in choosing 
me as the chairman of this great Society. It is 
indeed a source of inexhaustible pleasure to me to 
reflect upon the vicissitudes of life which l^ept me 
from taking a downward plunge into the abysmal 
depths of an University career, for I am sure, if 
I had perpetrated the disgrace of graduation, I 
should have been found unworthy of the post 
which has fallen ^0 my lot through your instinc- 
ture but nevertheTess creditable lack of discrimi- 
nation. 

Although I feel that the burden, cast on my 
shoulders as the Chairman of this inaugural meeting, 
of explaining the and objects of#the Society 
to the public is refmy too great for a man of my 
standard of ignorance, yet I am encouraged by the 
belief that you. as true supporters of the cause 
for which thiS Society is bropght into being, will 


completely shut your eyes to all my weaknesses 
and shortcomings in the way of education. The 
difficulty of my task is increased manifold by Ahe* 
forces of reaction which have convulsed the 
country from one end to the other, and have 
turned it into a veritable hot bed of modern educa- 
tion. But before I proceed to unravel the tangle 
created by the education-mongers in this country, 
I think it will not be out of place to point out 
here that although in its ultimate object and 
raisoli de^tre the same, this body is a separate 
organisation from the “ Society for the Propaga- 
tion of Ignorance amongst the Masses,” which 
was founded long before Lord Macaulay’s great 
minute on Education was written in 1 83?. It 
sufiered a set back by Sir Henr^ Wood’s Dispatch 
in 1854 and continued in a state of discredited 
existence down to Lord Ourzon’s viceroyalty. In 
his regime it began to show signs of a complete 
resuscitation and has been ever since a flourishing 
organisation claiming as its patrons some of the 
most powerful elements iu the country. The 
only difference between our Society and this 
association is that of method. We seek to arrest 
the progress of the disease thus indirectly brings 
ing about the result which they try to achieve by 
actively promoting the healthy condition of affairs. 
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It should uoty * however, be understood that 
because the “ Society for the Propagation of 
Ignorance among the Masses ” was founded long 
before our Society, it occupies a position of 
superiority in the realm of achievement as 
compared to ours. Nothing is further from the 
truth. The ideals behind the movement which 
has now been given a definiteness and an 
organisation in the form of this Society for 
retarding the progress of education, have always 
animated humanity at large even in the remote 
ages of the past when the world -devastating fires 
of enlightenment were yet hidden in the dull- 
glowing embers of primitive ignorance. The 
ancient Eistory of India is replete with instances 
which show how fully the dangers of the spread 
of education were realized even in those bygone 
times by the natural leaders of men and how 
heroic though imperfect attempts were made to 
check this pernicious infection. It is patent to 
every student of Indian History tiiat in the 
ancient times Sanskrit coataiued the entire lore 
of the Aryan race, and it was solely monopolised 
by the Brahmins who as a caste formed what in 
modern times would be termed a guild of the 
learned. The Sudras who probably made up the 
bulk of the population were by legislation prohi- 
bited to learn the language of the Brahmins, and 
' ai^ attempt to speak it by any one except the 
members of the guild was made penible. When it 
is recognised that a language is nothing more or 
less than a vehicle for thought and that all kinds 
of knowledge need the medium of language for 
their diffusion, it is not difficult to" uuderstind 
why the study of the sacred Sanskrit was for- 
bidden to the masses. The natural leaders of the 
day bad fully realized the evil consequence of tho 
spread of knowledge among the population and 
the untold suffering it would entail on the dumb 
millions, and in order to completely stop its pio- 
gre^ they laid their axe at the very root of the 
evil and forbade^ the indiscriminate teaching of 
Sanskrit- which alone could foster education. 

Gentlemen, it is really lefreshiiig to an Indian 
to read in his ancient history that his country- 
men even in those remote times were the pioneers 
in the difficult but supremely important task of 
BUppressiiig education. No one doubts that 
theirs was a contented lot, that the age they 
lived in was far better than the modern times, 
^that they enjoyed such prospeiity and happiness 
as are unequalled by any race of men on the face 
of the earth to-day. 

If yeftt pause Vo ponder over the causes of their 
Qd^akUluniid anjl ituviable gteyi ybVi Will irreutoti- 
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bly come to the conclusion that they were better 
off because they were less educated, they were 
better m^n because they were less enlightened, 
they had a high and noble character because they 
were not schooled. In fact the star of our 
country’s fate has declined in the same ratio 
the ecliptic plane of education has risen among 
the people. Verily ! No greater calamity than 
the spread of education could have befallen a ^ 
nation once so great on account of its inherent 
powers born of ignor/ince. 

I will not attempt the task of tracing the whole 
history of how the gangerene of education gradu- 
ally began to eat into the very back bone of our 
national growth, for in doing so I shall have to 
deal with a mass of historical information which 
is bound to lead to your enlightenment on the 
subject, a result which it is my primary duty to 
avoid or 1, shall be guilty of breaking rny faith 
with the main object of the Society. Every one 
of us who is privileged to be a member of this 
august body is bound by the most sacred vows to 
advance the cause of ignorance artd to suppress 
all kind of enlightenment. You caruiot therefore 
expect me to swerve a hair’s breadth fjorn the 
very first principle of our activity. However 
great be the temptation to indulge in the history 
of education- inongering 1 shall resist it with all 
the might at my command. For, gentlemen, our 
task is a sacred one and at a time like this when 
the undesirable propaganda of the educationist 
seems to have attained its high water mark, it is 
incumbent upon us to keep a constant vigil upon 
the holiness of our own mhsion lest it should 
degenerate into the polemics of the present day, 
and thus lose the abiding good wtiich it is intend- 
ed to do to the dumb millions of India. * 

It cannot however be gainsaid that by crying 
himself hoarse for the last 20 odd years, the 
education-monger has succeeded in attracting 
some of the best brains of our country and ever 
since his banner has been hoisted, his following 
has been steadily on ^the inor.eaHe. Hence the 
foundation of this Society is none too soon. Had 
we let things drift their. own way a little longer, 
the problem of suppressing education would have 
presented almost insurmountable difficulties. But 
as it is the^'e is still a fair phance to rescue the 
masses of India from the of the piecipice | 

of education one step furthdtv^and the)’ would ^ 
have been thrown down headlong into tho 
fathomless deep of compulsory'' and primary 
education, where even the most modern salvage 
tu^MB wBitolcI biffU Sm fu'ttnfl ttiAvlBiQi^ | 
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Oomparative recent history shows that although 
the struggle, which aour sister organisation — the 
Society for the Propagation of Fgnoranee among 
the .Masses ” — has made in withstanding the 
onslaughts of the disseminators of learning has 
been almost titanic in its various aspects, and 
success could be only possible on account of its 
* being patronised by the custodians of public 
tranquillity, yet the aggressive and mischievous 
clap-trap of the so-called leaders has had its 
effect and by the constant beating of the educa- 
tion tom-tom, the education-monger has succeeded 
in gaining hearers in the highest quarters. Even 
Viceroys of the type of Lord Hardinge and Lord 
Chelmsford were dragged into the mire of contro- 
versy by the educ itiun croakers and had to lend 
their countenance to a propaganda which every 
right minded person knows or ought to know, is 
nor. only full of iriiscMi*^f but pregnant with 
calamitdiis issues for the future of India. Had it 
not been fo»" the heroic resistaiice offered by the 
Provincial Governments to the bill for introducing 
compulsory primary education in the country, it 
is almost certain that the Government of India 
under the influence of Lord Hardinge, would 
have succumbed to the educition blast sounded by 
the late Mr. Gokhale in the Imperial Legislative 
Council in 1912. 

Gentlemen, it verily pains me to say that^the 
fiercest and most implacable and untiring 
opponent that our movement has had recently to 
meet in open combat was no less a pprsonage 
that the late Mr. Gokhale for whose personality 
none has greater regard than 1 have. But F should . 
indeed be found w .nting in the sentiment of 
patriotism and faithfulness to the cause of this 
great Society, if I attempted to speak sotto voice 
of the education is tic activity of the late Mr. 
Gokhale. There is no doubt that he was a great 
man but that does not imply that he was 
infallible or his public career was beyond the 
pale of error and I venture to assert that 
any adverse criticism directed against his activi- 
ties from tba standpoint of our Society will not be 
incompatible with the genuine respect which 
every one of us has for his greatness. Our 
position is very straight, forward and clear. We 
say that no single man has ever done more barm 
to the ngbteoiu cause of suppressing education 
lihan the lat^- mr. Gokhale. If lie had not taken 
up cudgels against illiteracy in India, if he had 
left the question of compulsory education alone, 
oratleE^t if het had taken up a neutral position 

in tt'e nattSBfrj tbb tafek of rfutf So'ciety W-duy 


would undoubtedly have beeiva very much easier 
one, and the chief difficulty which is confronting 
us now in the shape of a general awakening of 
the public to the so-called importance of education 
would not have had at all its existence in the 
realms of reality. The prospect decidedly becomes 
gloomy when we recollect that he had almost 
succeeded in getting his bill on primary education 
through the Imperial Legislative Council but for 
the gallant resistance put up by the great leader 
of all the Divanas. This stalwart champion oi 
the cause of our Society does not only deserve 
our special thanks for having so ably led the 
opposition to Mr Gokhale’s bill on education and 
thus nipping the evil in the bud, but has proved 
his title to the highest position in the personnel of 
this Society. 1 therefore humbly propose that he 
be elected che First patron of this Society so that 
it may foster under his beneficent care and 
guidance. (At this stage the proposal for electing 
the honouraOte and grdlaiit gentleman was put 
from the chair and was carried neni-con after 
which the president resumed his address), 
Gentlemen, it is only once in a ceritury that a 
towering genius of the caliber of our esteemed 
patron is born to pilot the destinies of an erring 
and faltering nation. 1 hope you all remember 
the crushing argument advanced by him against 
the Gokhale Education Bill to which even 
the subtle mind of Mr. Gokhale could* not 
give a satisfactory answer. Our patron of 
gallant traditions in his inimitable style of 
forceful presentation of the subject after dispos- 
ing of pther points in the pernicious bill declared 
that if the bill were put on the Statute Book, 
every Tom, Dick, and Harry would become educ it- 

? d and it would then be impossible (to get coolies 
or ordinary labour in India. Apparently this 
argument seems very simple but it is in its utter 
simplicity that the stroke of genius lies. 1 should 
not be far wrong if 1 presumed that it was the 
force of this argument alone which aj^pealed to 
the majority of the Eon’ble members and finally 
the ill-fated bill wag thrown out« The defeat of 
this measure emphasised once more in a marked 
manner the eternal truth on which this Society 
is founded, and showed to the world at large 
that India was not altogether lost to the fulfil- 
ment of the universal purpose, but she still re- 
tained symptoms of a possible regeneration in the 
future. Even an antagonist of Mr. Qokhale’e 
mettle could not in spite of his zeal and earnest- 
ness for education for ever suppress the truth 
ana dade dnipUuticetly aekbS his audience tg 
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“ Drive away the famine of ignorance ” by this 
imperative request hetcould only mean “ Let us 
have plenty of ignorance ” which alone can save 
India from the clutches of wide-spread education. 

Gentlemen, so far 1 have dealt with only one 
aspect of the question before us, now 1 wish to 
grapple with such difficulties as have become the 
heritage of a decadent generation especially in 
this country. You will find a majority of people 
eulogising all what is comprehended by the word ’ 
^ knowledge, and decrying all what they understand 
by the term — Ignorance. Their logic seems to be 
that because knowledge is a good thing, education 
which is a means to knowledge is also a good 
thing. It will therefore be necessary for me to 
dissect for your benefit the fiend of knowledge 
so that you may have the fullest confidence 
in the righteousness of our cause. If it is proved 
to your satisfaction that knowledge of whatever 
kind it may be is a source of eternal mischief in 
this world and destroys all ethical conceptions of 
good and evil, you will have no difficulty in 
believing that the process by which it is acquired, 
i.e., education is equally disastrous to the best 
interests of humanity and is therefore a fit object 
to be suppressed. Nothing is easier than to prove 
that knowledge is detestable. You will agree 
with me when I say that the aphorism Know- 
ledge is Power ” is universally held to be true. 
Power is the same thing as might, and the saying 
** Mig&t is Bight ” is equally well-known. Hence 
Might which is born- of knowledge determines 
what is right and thus sets at naught all the 
high conceptions of Ethics which have their basis 
on the universally recognised principle that Right * 
should be the determining factor in all human 
conduct and nob Might. Knowledge, therefore, 
which leads to Power or Might is execrable fro£a 
the ethical point of view. It is obvious also that 
knowledge disturbs the Moral Harmony of the 
Universe in such a manner as no other agency 
does. are witnessing to-day the havoc 

wrought by educatifin on a grander scale than 
ever before in the history of the world. Every 
one knows that the percentage of education in 
Germany was higher than in any other country 
on the surface of the globe. The indiscriminate 
spread of knowledge led Germans to power and in 
their intoxication of power they have admittedly 
broken all rules of Morality and ethical human 
conduct and are behaving in a manner which 
would be detestable even to beasts. All the 

* Quoted by Mrs. Sarojini Kaidu in her speech on 
Eduoationel Ideals in Delhi* 


carnage of the present war is indirectly due to 
education and to no other c|Luse. 

The argument 1 have tried to elucidate will not 
probably appbal to those whose brains are obsessed 
with the stuff which passes under the title of 
“ Modern Education,” but I am sure that an audi- 
ence like you will fully appreciate its poignancy 
and cogent characteristics, for Gray has truly 
said, Where ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be 
wise.” 

If you look back at the past history of this 
planet ( 1 do not wish to*^ encourage the habit of 
studying history in you. I only take a hypothe- 
tical case) you will find that the greatest men of 
the world have been in reality ignorant men. 
Moses who gave Law to the Israelites was an 
ignorant shepherd of the hills of Sinai. Jesus who 
has impressed his moral conceptions on peoples of 
Europe and America was an illiterate Jew of 
Palestine. Mohamed, who has left his mark of 
genius on a section of humanity consisting of the 
most diverse races, traditionally had no education 
at all. We do not know if Shakespeare went to 
any school or Newton even graduated. Noi do we 
believe that Chengiz Khan could write his name. 
Hence gentlemen, it ought to be a matter of 
pride to you that as members of this Society you 
are in the company of the "greatest historical 
figures of the world, you must therefore have 
hope and confidence in yourselves. Although the 
path to your goal is beset with supreme difficulties, 
yet 1 assure you that with courage and patience, 
you shall be able to achieve the high purpose you 
have set before you. If each of you can prevent 
one child from going to school, you will have 
accomplished a task on which you can congratu- 
late yourself and posterity wifi have cause for 
remembering you with kindness and gratitude. 

For, gentlemen, iA preventing the diffusion of 
knowledge>among the species of man, you will be 
removing a stigma which has eternally attached 
to the race of Adam on account of his having 
eaten the fruit of the tree of knowledge. Had 
not our great ancestor fallen a victim to the 
temptation offered to „ *nim 1:^ Satan, if 
he had the courage of his convictions and 
refused point blank to listen to the overtures of 
his Consort, Mother Eve, and refrained * from 
going even near the forbidden tree, not* to speak 
of eating its fruit, if he had giV'^n a little con- 
sideration to the effect his ill-adviaed action was 
bound to have on his progeny to come, he would 
have surely avoided his own and hisv consort’s 
precipitate expulsion from ParadisCi and all the 
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evils attendant thereon. Gentlemen, it is not 
for me to enumerate the disastrous consequences 
which have flowed directly from that poisonous 
tree of knowledge, it is for you to let loose the 
reins of your imagination for a while and just 
think that but for the fruit of knowledge, to-day 
as hefrs to Adam we would have been living in 
4;he realms of'a blissful peace, which go under the 
comprehensive term of Paradise, provided with all 
the clarified celestial forms of enjoyment, and en- 
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dowed with the spiritual att^sibute of flitting about 
from space to space in the unscanned Heavens, 
free from corporealism and unfettered by any 
mundane characteristics. The enemy which has 
deprived us of our rightful heritage of Eternity 
and perpetual bliss deserves to be destroyed root 
and branch ; and, Gentlemen, I am sure you will 
agree with me that that merciless enemy is no 
other than the accursed growth of education which 
rears the pernicious tree of knowledge. 


German Regiments in the Old Madras Army 

BY 

MR. a HAYAVADANA RAO, B.A., B.L. 


g 

T might sound strange but it is none the les 
true that at one stage of the history of the 

Old Madras Army there were at least a 
couple of German Regiments in it fighting in 
South India. These were the 15th and 16th 
Hanoverian Regiments which were raised in 
Hanover, for service under the East India 
Company for seven years by permission of the 
Elector, His Majesty King George III, The 
War whitfh commenced with the invasion of the 
Karnatic by Haidar in July 1780 had been going 
on for two years at the time these regiments 
were forfned, and the * need for fresh European 
troops was keenly felt. The position of aflairs in 
Great Britain was complicated by the War with 
Holland and France, which led in India to the 
capture of Mahe by the English at M.adras, and 
this exasperated Haidar so much — because he had 
used it for some )'’ears for obtaining supplies of 
various kinds from Europe— H hat he prepared to 
invade the Karnatic. It is not exactly clear 
why these Regiments came to be formed and sent 
over to Madras. Apart from the difficulties for 
obtaining additional drafts from England and the 
scarcity for men for forming fresh English Regi- 
ments, therefwas for the Company the example 
of the Dutch to follow in matters of this kind. 
From the days of Sir Josiah Child the Company 
had followed in the foot steps of the Dutch in 
India and* the East both in regard to its general 
policy and in dentils relating to the administra- 
tfon and control of its factories. Child in his 
time was never weary of holding up the Dutch 
and their „ methods of work for imitation to the 
servants of the Company in India. The Dutch 
had raised German Regiments for service in the 


East (for example in Ceylon) and there was no 
reason why the English should not follow suit. 
Moreover the times were propituous. The 
Elector of Hanover was the King of England. A 
little pressure at the right time and in the right 
quarter was all that was necessary. This was not 
impossible with a Chairman of the Company like 
William Devaynes, who was one of its Directors 
for over 35 years, and its Chairman five times 
and Deputy Chairman four times. His popularity 
is evidenced by the fact that he was chosen (jn 
1802) Member of Parliament for Burnstap]5. He 
was an intrepid worker in the Company’s interests 
and one like him is hardly likely to have missed 
an opportunity to make the most for the 
Company of the King’s connection with Hanover. 
However that may be, it is clear that the 
Company successfully raised a couple of Regi* 
ments in Hanover for service under it in Madras. 
It appears that originally only one regiment of 
two battilions was intended to be raised ; at any 
rate that is what should be inferred from the 
.agreement under which the Regi meats were 
raised. It is possible that»this idea was later 
abandoned in favour* of two separate regiments 
viz., the 15th and 26th Hanoverians. The 
following is an abstract of the conditions in 
conformity with which they were raised for service 
in the East Indies, as gleaned from the original 
agreement sent out by the Court of Directors to 
the Governor and Council of Fort St. George 
with their letter, dated 25th January 1782 ; — 
GENERAL ARTICLES 

1 . The agreement to be for seven years. 

2. The troops to be on the same footing as 
H. M’s regiments in India with regard to pay, 
rank, and duty in every other respect. 
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3. All expenses whatever to be paid by the 
Company. 

ABTICLES BJfiGABDlNG FORMATION OF THE REGIMENTS. 

1. The Regiment to consist of two Batts lionSy 
each Battalion of 10 Companies viz., 8 Fusilier 
Oompanies, 1 Grenadier and 1 Light Company. 
The staff of each battalions to be : — 


1 Lieutenant Colonel 
1 Major 

1 Captain Lieutenant 
1 Adjt. Major, rank 
of Lieut. 

1 Do Ensign 

1 Judge Do Lieut. 

1 Chaplain 


1 Surgeon 

2 Cadets 

5 Surgeon’s mates like 
Serjeants 
1 Drum Major as 
Serjeant 

4 Musicians as Lance 
Corporals 
I Armourer 
1 Provost as Private. 


Each Company to consist of : — 


Captain 
Lieutenants 
Ensign 
Serjeants 
Corporal 


1 Clerk 

3 Corporals 

2 Drurnmers 

12 Lance Corporals 
74 Privates. 


For the guns attached to each Battalion : — 

1 Serjeant, 2 Corporals, 12 Canoniers. 

The Company to provide two guns, three or six 
pounders for each Battalion. 

levy money 

The levy money for every man (non-com m?s- 
sioned'officers included) is fixed at £ 5/. The 
standard of the men to he the same as for the 
marching regiments in Engl-^nd. 


TRANSPORT. 

The passage for two women per Comim'iiv is to# 
be granted but no children to be carried over. 

Officers obliged to return on account of wounds 
or illness with proper certificates, are to have^a 
free passage, and to receive one year’s pay gratific- 
ation on their return. In case wounds have 
rendered them invalids they are to be allowed 
half pay<lor life should their private fortunes not 
exceed certain sums specified. 

Invalided soldiers to join the invalid establish- 
ment until the expiration of the agreement, when 
free passages are to be given them, and on their 
arrival in England a sum equal to four 
month’s pay to cover the expense oL their return 
to Hanover, where they will be entitled to a 
pension of four pence three farthings a day. 

COMMAND AND JURISDICTION 

The command and promotion to depend on 
His ‘Majesty’s will and pleasure. 

The Battalions to be governed by their own 
martial law, and in the manner prescribed by the 
Ordinances of the Electorate; 


It is unnecessary to remark on the special 
concessions shown to the men in regard to 
** Martial La^,” repatriation, command and 
promotion. They were all necessary in as much 
as they were raised out of England and for service 
under the Company in the E-^st. 

The troops arrived at Madras at the end of 
October 1782 in Admiral Sir Richard Bickerton’s* 
squadron, with H.M’s. 23rd Light Dragoons, 
lOlat Fort, detachment 102nd Fort, 200 recruits 
for H.M’s 73rd and 78th (later the 72nd High- 
landers) and 500 for the Madras European 
Regiment. The 15th Hanoverians were commanded 
bv Colonel Rumbold and the 16th by Colonel 
Wangenheim. In the compnign of 1 783 Colonal 
Reinbold was in charge of one of the two lines 
into which the Army was formed. His line 
consisted of three Brigades, the first of which was 
commanded by Lient.-Col. Stuart, the ^econd by 
Major Edmondson of the Bengal Army and the 
third b' Major Balne of the same army. The 
second line was under Colonel Pearse of the 
Bengal Artillery. The 15*^h and 16t.h Hano- 
verians took park in the operations at Cnddalore, 
but opinion is divided as to the quality of service 
they actually rendered in delivering the assault. 
General Stuart complimented in orders the 
Grenadiers of H.M’s 101st and the Hr nbverians 
stating his conviction that, the redoubt must have 
been carried had the battalions of the lOlst done 
their duty. But Sir Thomas Munro states that 
the Hanoverians misbehaved and broke, carrying 
with them two companies of the 101st 
immediately in their rear, and that the whole 
together broke through the Sepovs drawn up to 
support them. The British loss on this occasion 
was considerable viz., 588 Europeans, and 347 
Natives killed and founded, which shows that Sir 
Thomas was probably correct in his estimate of 
the services rendered by the Hanoverians. The 
Hanoverians took part in the subjugation of the 
Madura Polygars between 1782-1784 under 
Colonel Fullarton. About 1790, the strength of 
the two regiments was 1,1^29, about a fourth of 
whom were either invalids or timb-expired men. 
It has not been possible to trace when these two 
regiments were Woken up. 

A detachment of Wiirtem burghers — -numbering 
some 136 — were taken by the Company’s forces 
in the War with Holland in 179^ These formed 
part of the garrison of Trincomalee and they with 
54 of their comrades when at Fort Ostenbiirgh 
(also in Ceylon) were later broken up uffder orders 
of the Government, 
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The Power of Life 

Keginald B. Span writes to the Occult Review 
(June 1918) that the spiritual self of nmn can, by 
faith, will and imagination, be placed in such con- 
^jiection with the spiritual world that it can draw 
an ^unlimited supply of force from that great 
source of all life and transfer this life- power in 
the form of electricity or animal magnetism to 
the physical body thus making it ever young and 
prolonging life indefinitely. Sleep, complete re- 
pose of body and mind and pleasant recreation are 
of great value for the prolongation of life and the 
retention or renewal of youth. We are surround- 
ed by inexhaustible supplies of magnetic and 
electrical force which can be drawn into the ner- 
vous system by faith, will and imagination. “ The 
time will come in the evolution of the human 
race when physical death will be superseded by a 
gradual transition from the physical into the 
spiritual by a process of electric refinement.” Wo 
are .all of us living souls connected by our spiri- 
tual natin es.with the electric power house of God 
and the Infinite, from whence all the force and 
life we require can be drawn to animate, sustain 
and rejuvenate our mortal frames. “ Greater 
spirituality implies a greater power for the spirit 
to hold and renew the ph ysical body.” 

It is certain that there is some force outside 
matter which can buAd up and sustain or tear 
down and destroy the human body. This force 
was employed in all healing miracles by* Christ, 
and the saints and prophets. It is undoubtedly 
some form of magnetism and operates through the 
ether. In this life-power we have the secret of 
all life and crealiion ; anS ,by applying this power 
of life to our nervous systems we learn the secret 
of the rejuvenation of the body. In the wonder- 
ful occult forces that surround us may be found 
a remedy for everyth. The Kingdom of Heavm 
on ^a9*^A,<when it does come, will seethe majority 
pass naturally into the next phase of existence, 
their material bodies becoming sufficiently refin- 
67 . 


ed and spiritualised, so that physical death will 
not be necessary. The same may be equally said 
with regard to the working of miracles. To live 
in perfect health with unimpaired faculties and 
unabated vigour to much more than a hundred 
years is a possibility of the future ; and he who 
keeps in contact with the higher forces of the 
spiritual world will command undreamed of 
power. Mind is the immortal part of us, by 
which we can connect ourselves with the great 
electric power-house of God, and the Infinite 
from which ever flow abundant streams of life 
given free without money and without price, to 
those who seek the creation of all good things 
and abide in His love.” 

The Indian Army 

Writing oa “Voluntary Recruiting” in the 
May number of the East and West the Editor 
points out that it has failed in England and is not 
likely to meet the needs in India. He is not 
however advocating thorough conscription : — 

A large army can be raised by organising dis- 
trict militia, officered largely by Indians. Eyery^ 
district should provide its quota of soldiers and 
train them in the district itself. The permanent 
police reserves should also be expanded. India 
wtll not object to the youth of the country being 
trained. Indeed this training will serve her well 
eveobin time of peace. The pay of the army has 
been raised in England and ought to be raised in 
India ; the Izzat and prestige of the soldiers res- 
tored ; King’s Commissions should' be granted 
without delay and a graining "Corps of officers 
immediately started. Only those who dare win 
great battles. Trust India, take leading men into 
your confidence, let them share your burdens, 
provide the organisation and India will provide 
men who will die for their King and their coun- 
try. Men are not moved by cold words only. 
They need noble and great motives to move them. 
For God made man in His image, and victory 
comes to armies that fight the battles of God. 
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“Why I ihn. interested in India” 

Mr. G. P. Gooch, editor of the Contemporary 
BevieWy writing in the pages of the Voice of India^ 
an interesting monthly magazine edited by 
Harendra Nath Maitra in London, has some 
fascinating recollections of^his early love for India. 
His appreciation of India dates from his school 
days : — 

“ Like most other people, my acquaintance with 
India began in my school days with Macaulay's 
essays on Clive and Warren Hastings ; and it was 
not long before I discovered the beauties of “ The 
Light of Asia.” Such stimulating works as Max 
Muller's “ India : What can it teach us ? ” and 
Sir William Hunter's “ Brief History of the 
Indian Peoples ” followed. When once the vein 
of rich ore had been located, it was easy enough 
to follow it up. Edwin Arnold's translation of 
the Bhagavad-Gita, the Sacred Books of the East, 
Oldenberg’s “ Buddha,” Sir Alfred Lyall's pene- 
trating “ Asiatic Studies,” Fielding Hall's “ Soul 
of a People,” Meredith Townshend's “ Asia and 
Europe” — these and many other works opened 
up new riches and fresh angles of vision,” 

At Cambridge later he came in contact with 
many Hindu and Mahomedan friends. Mr. 
Yusuf Ali became his friend and then since 1 906 
when he entered Parliament he became keenly 
interested in Congress politics and the Congress 
leaders : — 

** Among these men Gokhale stands out in my 
membfy as the highest type of statesmen. His 
perfect refinement,*^ his complete self-control, his 
wide knowledge, his clearness of vision, his 
moderation, his disinterestedness, his deep love 
for India — these were the characteristics which 
struck those of us who discussed"' the weightiest 
problems with him. The new Secretary of State, 
then Mr. John Morley, to our great delight, 
caUed him into counsel in preparing his compre- 
hensive scheme of reforms ; and in his RecoUec- 
tiops ” he has paid his friend and adviser the high 


tribute that he deserves. His death in middle 
life was an irreparable blow to his country, and 
scarcely less of a loss to the British Empire ; for 
he was the ideal mediator between East and West, 
between the past and the future.” ^ 

And then there are pleasant recollections of 
Banerjea and other leading men of India : — 

“ I have also pleasant recollections of other lead- 
ing figures — Banerjea, the brilliant orator, “ the 
Gladstone of India of Basu, the gentle Bengali ; 
of Pherozshah Mehta, the Bombay veteran ; of 
Romesh Dutt, the experienced admini^ator and 
author of valuable books reposing on the shelves 
of my library ; of Sinha, the first Indian member 
of the Viceroy's Executive Council ; of Gupta, the 
first Indian member of the Secretary of State's 
Council at Whitehall. And in speaking of old 
friends I must not omit all reference to past or 
present members of the House of Commons 
whose names were a household word in the East — 
Sir William Wedderburn, Sir Henry Cotton, 
John Ellis, Sir Charles Dilke, Sir Herbert 
Roberts, Henry Wilson, and many others who 
were always ready to assist the cause pf India by 
tongue and pen. Never before and never since 
has Parliament thought or heard so much of the 
wishes and the needs of India as during the 
Parliament which met in 1906, and which 
witnessed the passage of the Morley- Minto re- 
forms into law.” ^ 

Then' com|^ Rabindranath Tagore the poet of 
whom Mr. Gooch says : — 

I have left to the last a name well known to 
readers of this Journal, a name becoming familiar 
to ever greater numbers throughout the British 
Empire and the United States, to say nothing of 
Japan and other Asiatic States. I rank Rabin- 
dranath Tagore with Gokhale ; and ho country of 
the old or new world can show a nobler pair of 
representative men. I had the pleasure of pub- 
lishing in the Contemporary^ Review an early 
article on the poet by our common friend, 
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C. F. Andrews, then a keen admirer and now a 
colleague of the master 'at his school in Bolpur. 
It was an arresting experience to hear«the author 
read his philosophic drama, “ The King of the 
Dark Qhamber ; ” and the impression of lofty 
spirituality was confirmed by personal intercourse* 
Since then the name of Tagore has become a 
household word among lovers of poetry and of the 
mild and subtle wisdom of the East ; and the 
Gitanjali and their successors have found their way 
to many a heart.” 

Mr. Gooch concludes : 

** No one who has had such associations with 
Indians and Indian problems can ever lose his 
interest in, the fortunes of that vast country. 
England and India have much to learn from each 
other and neither must allow false prido to stand 
in the way. Our task is to increase the measure 
of Indian self-government as rapidly as circums- 
tances permit ; and India must help us to remem- 
ber that the life of the spirit is more than riches, 
and that thcr brotherhood of men is better than 

glory and conquest.” 

• - 
# * 

Lajpat Rai on Young India 


Writing in the American journal, the Seven 
Arts Magazine^ Lalr^ Lajpat Rai thus analyses 
the aspirations of Young India : — “ What Young 
India loves is virile, masculine song that refers to 
the glories of the past, laments the weakness of 
the present and exhorts in compelling words to 
action for the upbuilding of the future. It 
delights their p^ide to bj told with proofs that 
E^ncient India w& great iif peace as well as in war. 
Many young Hindus are devoting time and atten- 
tion to tihe translation and exposition of ancient 
Hindu works on government, lagr, medicine, 
hygiene, architecture, chemistry and other posi- 
tive sciences. This fills them with self-respect 
and stimulates them.to work for equally notable 
achievements in the present.” 


Federation of Co-opprtitive Banks 

In the June number of the Bombay Co-opera- 
tive Quarterly^ Mr. A. E. Mathias, I.C.S., des- 
cribes the functions and constitution of the Federa- 
tion of Central Banks in the Central Provinces. 
The system contemplates in the end a series of 
primary co-operative societies controlled by their 
members, the central banks and unions owned 
and controlled by these societies and the provin- 
cial bank owned and controlled by the central 
banks. The functions of the Federation extend 
far beyond mere audit ; it is responsible for the 
general efficiency and supervision of the societies 
and explains to the public the objects of co-opera- 
tion with the help of a magic lantern and cine- 
matograph. All affairs of importance are dis- 
cussed at its annual meeting of the Congress and 
its resolutions are binding on all central banks 
and their societies. The affairs of the federation 
are under a Governor assisted by an advisory 
committee of 4 members. 

I have sometimes seen it stated that the jaaaill 
object of the Federation is to conduct audit, and 
it is as well, therefore, to state here the objects of 
the Federation as laid down in the by-laws, 
these objects are : — 

(i) To provide a regular and efficient system of 
supervision and control for all the banks and 
societies enrolled in membership. 

(ii) To secure uniformity of practice and unity 
in effort and in aim amongst all co-operative 
bodies in the Central provinces and Berar. 

(iii) To work for the common good of all co- 
operators and especially to see that co-operative 
business is conducted on sound, safe, and pro- 
gressive lines. 

(iv) To teach, train, and educate the Federation 
staff. 

(v) To foster by every means in its power £)ie 
spread of the co-operative spirit amongst the 
people of the Provinces.” 
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Educationr-East and West 

Dr. Seitaro Sawayanagi, ex- President of the 
Kyoto Imperial University, writes in the April 
number of the Japcmese Magazine about the 
conditions of education in Japan and the West. 
He says that the Japanese are still devoid of any 
accurate understanding as to the true object of 
education, and that there is a very great 
difference between regulations and reality; the 
regulations in many instances being permissive, 
while the reality is prohibitive. There is lack 
of accomodation in the high schools which are 
altogether unable to cope with the increasing 
demand for advanced education on the part of the 
rising generation. Such conditions are due not 
to the lack of interest in education on the part of 
the authorities, but to the high value placed on 
higher education by the younger generation. It 
will be a very long time before educational regu- 
lations can be brought into harmony with reality 
in this respect. 

Another phenomena of some significance is that 
there^ is steady complaint as to the nature of 
education in Japan. The complaint covers all 
grades of education : primary, middle, high 
schools and universities. It is said that our 
education policy is fundamentally wrong. It is 
remarkable that while the public complains of the 
ineffectiveness of national education it still conti- 
nues to seek it with enthusiasm, and the gradu- 
ates of higher institutions are in great demand in 
all professions as well as in business. Most of the 

C- 

graduates of higher schools «^nd employment in 
Government offices or the leading business 
companies, being engaged even before they 
graduate. Such graduates usually rise to 
important positions earlier than" those without 
the advantages of higher education. In Europe 
and America the advantage of a higher education 
is not regarded so essential to promotion as it is 
in Japan. 

A further peculiarity of Japanese education is 


its tendency to centralization, most of the impor- 
tant colleges being found ‘in Tokyo, where there 
are more "students than in any other part of the 
country. Such great foreign cities as London, 
Paris, Berlin, New York have large numbers of^ 
students, but not so many as Tokyo, America 
and Europe have centres of commerce, or govern- 
ment, or manufacture, or transport but no 
special educational centres, such as Tokyo is. 
The government colleges and universities outside 
of Tokyo do not attract even half the students 
that desire to come to the Tokyo colleges. In 
foreign countries almost every important town 
has a high school, but it is not so in Japan, where 
these institutions are only eight in number and 
situated in as many important centres. In the 
feudal days the chief town of the Dai my o was a 
centre of education for his estate ; and those local 
capitals had great infiuence on education and 
civilization generally. Now these feudal towns 
have ceased to be centres of learning, though 
still for the most part continuing to be perfectu- 
ral. But they have no schools, as a rule, higher 
than the middle grade,, or the Normal grade. 
The instructors in such schools may be the chief 
teachers of young Japan, bat none of them can 
be regarded as representative educators, or 
scholars, of the country. The evil of centraliza- 
tion should be broken down, and higher education 
made more univeri^al and representative. 

Indian Constitutional Reforms 

Mr. Saint Nihal Singh, writing in a recent 
number of the Fortnightly Review tho pro- 
posed reforms for India, points out that India 
Buffers in four different ways tho matter of 
decisions on Indian matters arrived at in White- 
hall. 

(a) She supers through the pre- occupation 
with domestic affairs and the indifference of the 
persons who are entrusted with the responsibility 
of supervising the administration a.nd acting as a 
check on the officials. 
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(6) She sufters through clash of interests. 

(c) She sufiers through persons set in supreme 
authority over her lacking knowledge of her 
people and problems. 

(d) She suflers through application to her of 
political and industrial dogmas that are unsuited 
to her genius and her conditions. 

The control of her fiscal policy from outside 
has been greatly detrimental to her industrial 
progress. 

The constitutional reforms that the Indians 
desire can be summed up in a sentence. They 
wish the Indian administration to be largely 
Indianised, the government to be made responsi- 
ble to Indians and its powers and privileges to be 
increased* in order to make it competent to manage 
the purely domestic alfiiirs of India with as little 
reference to Whitehall as possible. The few 
Indians who have been installed in high oHice 
have proved a success ; and there is no dearth of 
Indians to fill other responsible positions that 
may be thrown open to them. The educated 
community is constantly growing and 7 years 
back, as many as 154 millions were returned in 
the census as literate. 

The most authoritative of the schemes pro- 
pounded for constitutional reforms is the one 
drawn up jointly by the Congress and the Muslim 
lieague. The mos? salient features in that scheme 
are ( 1 ) the assimilation of tlie relation between 
the Secretary of State and the Government of 
India to that between the Colonial Secretary and 
the Self-Governing Dominions (2) the abolition of 
the India Council (3) that half the members of 
the Executiv^Councifs Jae Indians (4) the provin- 
ces be madie autonomous and all of them have 
head& appointed from outside the Civil Service 
and that rfll be granted Executive Councils. (5) 
Budgets to be introduced in the form of money 
bills and (6) Official control over local institutions 
to be removed and (7) Indians be given represen- 
tation in any scheme of Imperial federation. 


The Horse-Sacrifice 

A recent number of the Modet'ti Review 
contains an article by Mr. Narendranath Law, the 
well-known scholar, on the political significance of 
the horse-sacrifice. The performance of the 
sacrifice involved the assertion of politi- 
cal authority which was possible only for a 
monarch of undisputed supremacy able to face 
with confidence the risk of humiliation ; for the 
entrance of the sacrificial horse into a neigh» 
bouring territory implied a challenge to its king. 
The Sutras and the Brahmanas give vague 
definitions of the eligibility of the persons who 
perform aswamedha sacrifices. Besides the 
implied object of asserting political supremacy 
various other objects were kept in view and be- 
lieved to be achieved by the sacrifice. It was looked 
upon as a cowardice and sign of submission on the 
part of a king not to take up the challenge im- 
plied in the progress of the horse through his 
state. When the assertion of sovereign autho- 
rity was in view the horse was made to pass 
through those states upon which the sa^rificer’s 
suzerainty was intended to be assorted. Horse- 
sacrifices when performed for the assertion of 
political power evoked bloody oppositions and 
* proved to be a prolific source of unrest to the 
many kingdoms that had to face the sword in 
order to presume their independence. It was 
not practicable, as a rule, for any of the sacrificer's 
subjects to take upon himself the risk and its 
results, or for a rival king' to use Jais forces 
successfully within .the sacflficer's territory ; and 
the horse is practically secure so long as it does 
not go beyond its limits. The Jaimini Bkarata 
speaks of a written challenge put up at the head 
of a horse whose mere release is as much a 
challenge as its setting foot upon a foreign soil. 
In view of the restraint put in practice upon the 
roamings of the steed, its course was made tp suit 
the particular purposes with which the horse- 
sacrifice was performed on particular occasions, 
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Military Art ip Mediaeval Asia 

Professor Bushbrook Williams of Allahabad 
delivered a lecture before the Benares Hindu 
University in February last on the above subject 
which is summarised in the Central Hindu College 
Magazine for April 1918. He explains the reason 
why the Indians repeatedly sustained defeats 
though deeds of valour and heroism among 
them were many. The wonderful success of the 
Moghul armies, throughout the 13th, 14th and 
15th centuries in all parts of Asia, was due to the 
fact that they were the only people who cultivated 
the military art in the proper scientific spirit. 
Their military art did not proceed on lines merely 
of a haphazard empiricism, but was wrought on 
solid foundations and bore the impressions of a 
common tradition. The Chinese supplied the 
groundwork for successive Moghul generals to 
build upon and develop their armies as powerful 
units. Chenghiz Khan vastly improved the strik- 
ing power of the army, while the further innova- 
tions introduced by Timur made the army a more 
powerful ofi;ensive and defensive weapon. 

In the Chinese Booh of History (6th Century 
B. C.) we find a description of battle formations, 
according to which the main attacking army was 
divided into 3 units or parts — right, left and 
centre ; but behind the centre there was kepC 
another unit or reserve. Chenghiz Khan sub- 
divided each of the 3 main units in front into 3 
equal parte, and behind these sub-divided units 
he placed a solid body*of troop« in mass-forma- 
tion. He increased the power of penetration of 
his army into the enemy ranks and gave birth to 
what is called shock-tactics in war. He assigned 
the place of the general in the rear of- the army, 
and his commissariat arrangements were a 
marvel of foresight and thoughtfulness. He 
never lost his line of communications and never 
billowed himself to be in the air. After him, 
each of the three attacking groups or units of the 


army became more and more divided while 
Timur placed two new units as flank units which 
could conduct an encircling movement and strike 
at the rear of the enemy or could produce a 
diversion and relieve pressure on the affected 
position. The whole army was perfectly drilled 
and taught to act like one solid body and 
organism. 

The Turks who were situated on the borderland 
of Europe and Asia, profited by the advance of 
the military science in both the continents, created 
a new method of warfare by combining the best 
elements of the European and Asiatic fighting 
systems. Finally the Turkish system was 
adopted by the whole of Asia and w£^s at the 
basis of Bahanis military triumphs. The battle 
between Shah Ismail Safavi of Persia and Sultan 
Selim of Turkey finally demonstrated the superio- 
rity of the Turkish mode of warfare and the 
Turks became the best teachers in military 
matters. Babar was trained in this school of 
strategy and showed himself to be a skilful master 
at Panipat and Kanwaha. 


Democracy in Sculpture 

^asNs Magazine has an interesting article on 
the sculpture of George Grey Barnard. Of his 
aims in work, the sculptor himself says : 

1 saw that the idedl of the Greeks was to make 
gods. They created beautiful forms, beautiful 
symbols, which they set on pedestals. But in 
their statuary, they stopped short deliberately at 
anything that was individuM or characteristic of 
humanity. The day of the gods is {last. This is 
the day of the people. It is the people, and the 
characteristics of the people, that I want to fix in 
sculpture. They say : “ What is the use of 
making statues ? Everything has been done.’’ t 
answer No. “ We are only at the beginning of 
sculpture. All humanity is waiting to be ex- 
pressed in bronze and stone.” 
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Akbar’s Land-Revenue System 

Messrs. W. H. Moteland and Yusuf Ali (both 
of the Civil Service) writing in a reeent number 
of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
(January 1918) attempt to give a complete view of 
,the theory of the land-revenue scheme in Akbar^s 
administration. The revenue administration had 
evolved then an extensive terminology of its own 
and was supplemented by a code of regulations 
for the guidance of the higher administrative 
officers and a disquisition on economies and 
taxation. The scheme as given by Abul Fazl sets 
out the improvements in the standards of land- 
measurement and its methods, fixes rough but 
workable measuring instruments, gives the 
classification of land, and the method of deter- 
mining the revenue on land under regular culti- 
vation, fixes the miscellaneous taxes which were 
levied by the same machinery as the land- 
revenue ; it also fixes the mahal as the formal 
revenue unit, defines the duties of the Sipah-snlar 
of the prwince, of the Amalgnzar and Faujdar^ 
of the Khazanaclar who was treasurer and account- 
ant and iDf a host of other officials. 

There were three systems of assessment in 
force, namely (1) GallahaJcsh or crop- division which 
was prevalent only in a comparatively small part 
of the Empire, in Sindh and Kabul, (2) The ^ahti 
system according to which each plot of land sown 
should be charged with a fixdB assessment in cash 
determined according to the nature 5f the crop 
and which was prevalent in the provinces of 
Bihar, Multan, Allahabad, Oudh, Agra, Malwa, 
Delhi and Lahore, and (3) The Nasaq system 
. which extenddfl throughout Bengal and Berar and 
had some application in Guzerat and Kashmir, 
whiclf was a form of assessment applicable to 
large areas* in fact, Zamindari^ tenures. The 
administrative ideal was found in the Zahti 
system under which individual cultivators were in 
direct relations with the revenue officers, while 
the functions of those officers were so fixed as to 


facilitate superior control. According to it, the 
demand for a season was not an uncertain figure 
ascertainable only when crops were ripe ; it was 
known as soon as the statements showing the 
areas of the growing crops were available. Its 
practical success depended on two considerations : 
(a) the possibility of preparing the crop-state- 
ments in time which is obviously a question of 
efficient local administration, and (6) the rea- 
sonableness of the rates adopted. This regula- 
tion system was pushed as far as it would go, and 
was prevalent in the heart of the Empire, the 
plains of Northern India from Sindh to Bihar, as 
well as to the southward, in Malwa- Ajmir and 
Guzerat. Its extension was however conditioned by 
facts. When new provinces were added to the 
Empire, the regulation system was not introduced 
as a matter of course and independently of local 
conditions ; in a very substantial portion of the 
Empire, the earlier systems were maintained, 
while more summary methods were adopted in the 
case of smaller areas where conditions were 
unfavourable to the success of the regulation 
system. There was a wide range of methods, 
varying from summary assessments on individual 
holdings, through assessments on larger areas, to 
sums fixed either by mandate or by treaty and 
representing what we should now call tribute 
rather than land -revenue. 

Mr. Lajpat Rai on Lord Morley 

India writes : — 

i A little self- revelation is to be found in Mr, 
Lajpat Rai^s reviejy in “ Young India, ” New 
York, of Lord Morley^s “ Recollections.” He says : 

We see the true Morley in these pages ; we will 
frankly admit that never before did we fully 
realise the difficulty and the anomaly of his 
position — a Radical Secretary of State trying to 
carry along with him a Tory Governor-General, a 
reactionary Council, and a jealous and truqjilent 
House of Lords. 
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The Russian Debacle and the East. 

Some shrewd suggestions are thrown out in the 
May number of the Nineteenth Century and After 
by Lieut.-Oolonel A. C. Yate, the author of The 
Afghan Boundary Commission^ with regard to the 
work that the British have to do with reference to 
Persia and the neighbouring regions. The 
Russian debacle has meant the overrunning of the 
whole of Russia from Eeval to KharkofT by the 
Germans and the Austrians, the conversion of 
the Black Sea into a Turko-Teutonic lake, and the 
possible Turkish occupation of the Azerbaijan pro- 
vince in Persia and their concentration against 
General Marshall’s position on the Tigris. The 
strong bases of the British are the N. W. 
Frontier of India and the Persian G ulf and the 
country which they should first protect is Persia. 
This is a time in which the British diplomat and 
soldier in Persia and the academic student 
in England should alike offer the right hand of 
fellowship to the Persian. The western marches 
of Persia are exposed to the Kurds, and it is the 
duty of the English to see that they as well as 
the Armenians and Georgians of the Caucasus 
are protected, but there is a greater danger, viz.^ 
the rife German intrigues in Persia itself. The 
Armenians and the Georgians have * bravely , 
opposed the cession of Batoum, Kars and 
Ardahan made by the Bolshevists at Brest-Litovsk 
and as to the line of action which the Mussulman 
races in the Caucasus will adopt we have as yet no 
clear information. The Cossacks of the Don, etc., 
have temporarily disappeared from the horizon ; 
and the so-called Caucasian national army is 
averse to intrusion. The apprehension of a 
Turkish concentration against General Marshall’s 
position on the Tigris has been relieved ; and at 
the present moment Persia is free of marauding 
aliens, and if she is now true to herself, she will 
with British help emerge safe from the crisis. 

The so-called Fan-Taranian movement of all 
the Moslems from the Caspian to the Chinese f ron- 
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tier is really a very nebulous conception ; and the 
only concrete reality in this region is Afghanistan, 
It is self-centred, keeping foreigners at arms 
length and making itself feared and respected. 
The Afghan Amir may possibly have the temp- 
tation to interfere in Turkestan, the Transoaiana 
associated very closely with him and his ancestors,' 
With regard to China there is the German jdvs 
Bolshevist peril looming on its northern border. 
There is also the danger of an outbreak occur- 
ing among the great Muhammadan population of 
the Chinese provinces of western Yuman, western 
Czechuen and western Kansu. Their position is 
very ambiguous, and German intrigue might easily 
foment a new cataclysm here, though China’s hold 
may not be esisily thrown off. Lastly thcl-e is the 
knotty topic of Siberia to which Dr. Morrison 
of Peking sugge.sts the .sending of an Allied 
contingent. 
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Indian Cavalry in France 

Sir Douglas Haig, ih his despatch of March 
10, writes ; — • 

“ The principal actions in which Indian Cavalry 
took p^rt and rendered most gallant and valuable 
services were the defence of Noyelles on the 21st 
November, and the capture of Gauche Wood on 
the 1st December. Both these incidents are 
referred to in the published Despatch. Great 
gallantry was shown also by the units concerned 
in the mounted attacks on Villers-Guislain on 
the 1st December, but these operations did not 
meet with a ny substantial measure of success.” 

On the morning of the 21st November the 
Canadian prigade attempted to cross the canal at 
Masnieres, but was prevented by the development 
of a heavy hostile counter-attack. The enemy 
was also strongly counter-attacking our infantry 
and the 1st Cavalry Division in Noyelles, and 
early in the afternoon the Ambala Brigade was 
sent to their support. This Brigade was of mate- 
rial assistantje in the defence of the place. 

On the morning of the 20th November the »5th 
•Cavalry Division was at •Konchylagache, and the 
4th Cavalry Division at Athies whence it was on 
the point of moving into line in relief of the 24th 
Division. 

The Ambala Brigade reached Yaucelette Farm, 
South of Gauche Wood, at about 3-20 p. m. and 
found the farm held by our infantry. A position 
was gained about 1,000 yards west of Gauche 
Wood, but further progress was stopped by 
machine-gun hre and by a hostile counter-attack 
which, howeve^ was beaten off. 

, The SecundeAhad Brigade reached Gouzeau- 
court which had already been taken by the 
Guards*Di vision, and sent out patrols towards 
Gounelien to estabUsh connection^ between the 
left* of the Guards Division and the 20th Division. 

By this time, the Canadian Brigade had come 
into line on the rig];it of the Ambala Brigade, just 
east of Yaucelette Farm. The Lucknow Brigade 
68 • 


of the 4th Cavalry Division, was ordered up to 
cover the right flank of the. 5th Cavalry Divisions. 

On the morning of the 1st December the 5th 
Cavalry Division with the Lucknow Brigade of 
the 4th Cavalry Division attacked Gauche Wood 
and Yillers-Guislain, dismounted in co-operation 
with the right of the Guards Division and a num- 
ber of Tanks. The Ambala Brigade, Guards and 
Tanks by 8-30 a. m. had captured Gauche Wood 
where they were reinforced by the Secunderabad 
Brigade. The Lucknow Brigade attacking Yillers- 
Guislain did not get in touch with its Tanks and 
was held up by machine gun flre. 

Further west, the 4th Cavalry Division attack- 
ed the ridge running south-east from Yillers- 
Guislain with the Mhow Brigade, the Sialkot 
Brigade being in support. The 2nd Lancers 
advanced at the gallop at 9 A. m. under a very 
heavy fire and captured Kildare Trench about one 
and a half miles south by east of Yillers-Guislain • 

The line gained was held during the night of 
the 1st, 2nd December by the Sialkot and Secun- 
derbad Brigades. • 

Bishop Wedgwood on India’s Claim 

* India^’ said Bishop Wedgwood in the course 
of an interview to an American journal, * by rea- 
son of her already generous contribution of men 
and money for this war, has won the right to be 
granted her loyal aspirations to be an autono- 
mous partner of the British Commonwealth on 
the same basis as Canada and Australia.- And 
again : — ** Why should not In^ia with its three . 
hundred million people be granted this boon and 
its enormous man-power and resources be uti- 
lised ? ” And this says India will be the view of 
every honest Englishman who understands the 
meaning of the modern movement of Freedom. 
It will be a shame if England’s ideal aims of the 
War are stained by any policy which may ^all 
short of a full recognition of India’s claims to 
self - govern ment . 
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UTTERANCES OF THE DAY 


The Urgency ot a Ceylon University 

Sir Ponnambalam Arunachalam in his presi- 
dential address at the annual meeting of the 
Boyal Asiatic Society, urged : — 

After over a hundred years of British rule we 
are still in the stage of secondary schools, though 
they hide the poverty of their educational 
equipment under the high sounding name of 
colleges. The Cambridge Senior Local Examina- 
tion was for many years, and the London 
Intermediate is now their goal, and can scarcely 
he said to^ constitute a liberal education. It is 
excellent testimony, however, to the intellectual 
capacity of our youth that with these scanty 
opportunities they achieve great success in the 
professions. The pity is that there is with rare 
exceptions, no love of knowledge for its own sake, 
no drinking deep of its fountains, no atmosphere 
of culture. Even those who are educated in 
Europe aim at little more than professional or 
social success. Few, if any, qualify themselves, 
as Rabindranath Tagore or Jagadish Chandra 
Bose,« Gokhale or Tilak, Subramanya Aiyar or 
Gandhi have done in India to contribute to the 
general stock of learning and culture and to 
promote the growth of high ideals. We little 
realize that “the mind that lies fallow, but a single 
day sprouts up in follies that are only to be killed 
by an assiduous and constant culture.” Still less 
do we feel that, whatever may be the advance in 
other respects, “ Where there is no vision, the 
people perish.” Mr. Harward in his presidential 
address five years ago expressed the hope that 
ere long we should have an institution with a chair 
for Sanskrit and Pali, and other facilities for the 
training of scholars. That hope was nearer fulfil- 
ment then than now. A University College, 
which Sir Robert Chalmers planned and the 
Secretary of State sanctioned, would have been by 
this time a “ fait accompli'^ but for the vicissitudes 
of a Crown Colony administration, whose main 
defect is the lack of continuity of policy. Thanks 


to the efforts of Mr. Denham, we are about to 
have at least a course of lectures to help students 
preparing f6r the London BjA, We may perhaps 
now indulge in the hope that at no very distant 
date the “premier Crown Colony ” may be qnabled 
to rise to the educational level of a “ Native 
State.” Mysore with scarcely half the revenue of 
Ceylon has not only established a University, but 
made University education free, and this in spite 
of the war, which here blocks progress, and 
of her liberal contributions to the Imperial 
Government in men and money for its prosecution. 
A little of the same earnestness in the cause of 
education on the part of our authorities should 
remove all obstacles and bring our University out 
of the region of dreams into sober reality. In 
this connection must be recorded with pleasure 
that peoples* memorial to Sir John Anderson is to 
take the form of an endowment for higher 
education and research and that over a lakh of 
rupees has been already subscribed. The most 
valuable result of a University is not ’the passing 
of examinations or the learning of books. Who 
that has studied at a European University such 
as Oxford or Cambridge, Berlin or Paris, does not 
know how the character and example of the 
Professors — true high priests at the shrine of 
learning — and the clash of opinions from associa- 
tion and discussion with teachers and fellow- 
students stimulate *’the intellect, elevate the spirit 
and create an atmosphere of high ideals ? Who 
can estimate the loss we have suffered for want 
of such a fountain of intellectual and moral life ? 
Only when this want has-been sqpplied can we 
expect societies and institutions sdch as the Royal 
Asiatic Society and the Colombo Museum to be 
really efficient and fruitful. Not only * as an 

II 

instrument o,f national culture and for the 
production of good citizens, but even from a purely 
material point of view higher education, and 
specially scientific and technical education, is of 
vital importance. 



FEUDATORY INDIA 


Maharaja of j*atiala on the War 

Speaking in reply to Mr. Walter Cong’s tribute 
to the services of India and the Dominions at the 
Lord* Mayor’s Banquet at the Mansion House 
t)n 11th July, H. H, the Maharaja of Patiala 
said : 

He was deeply grateful for the good feeling 
manifested towards him and the flattering refe> 
rence to his humble work for the War. The cur- 
rent Imperial gathering was proof of the soli- 
darity of the Empire, the bonds of union between 
the difler jnt parts of which had been drawn 
closer by the War, in which the people of every 
clime within the Empire vied with each other in 
doing their utmost to bring the struggle to a 
victorious conclusion. The Princes of India had 
thrown themselves into the conflict with enthu- 
siasm in no way inferior to that of the people of 
British India. (Cheers.) They had most willingly 
made heavy sacrifices in men, money and mate- 
rials, and* were determined to continue and if 
possible to redouble these sacrifices till the victory 
of the King- Emperor ^nd his Allies was won and 
the forces of righteousness triumphed. The In- 
dians were proud that India had supplied a 
considerable number of troops to all War theatres 
and under the decisions of the Delhi Conference 
she was training at present more men than at any 
previous stage in the conflict. (Cheers.) After 
emphasising the part India had played in provid- 
ing War materials and food stuffs for the Allies 
and that she had manufactured most of the 
equipment &>r her o^n Expeditionary Forces, the 
Maharaja of Patiala cdhcluded by saying that he 
referred to these facts in no spirit of vanity, but 
simply as^an indication of the unwavering purpose 
of India as a whtfle to co-operate i^o the utmost in 
her power with the rest of the Empire in the 
great work of preserving the ordered strength and 
liberty of His Imperial Majesty’s Dominions and 
this purpose would not be slackened until victory 
^as completely won. 


Sandal-wood Oil in Mysore 

It is stated in the Mysore Administration Re- 
port for 1916-17 that the sandal- wood oil factory 
at Bangalore started work on May 10, 1916, and 
manufactured 50,690 pounds of oil up to the end 
of June, 1917. A net profit of Rs. 5,03,058 
(after paying Rs. 8,07,947 to the Forest Depart- 
ment for sandal-wood) was realised during the 
period. The value of the oil sold and in transit 
to the London Agency amounted to Rs. 5,80,992. 
The construction of another factory at Mysore at 
an estimated cost of three lakhs of rupees was 
undertaken during the year and the work is near- 
ing completion. The industry is placed on a 
scientific basis and the Mysore oil commands a 
good price on the London Market. The services 
of two Professors of the Indian Institute of 
Science as consulting chemists have been secured, 
and before shipment, a sample is taken from each 
consignment of oil, and a certificate of purity 
issued under their signature. 

Cochin Industries • 

The Cochin Darbar has appointed a Superin- 
tendent of Industries as a tentative measure for 
two ye^rs to deal with the promotion of minor 
industries in the State. The question of the 
establishment of a new department of industries 
^hich will work in connection with the co-ope- 
rative societies in the State, and the problems of 
obtaining raw materials and finding suitable mar- 
kets for locally manufactured produces will be 
considered. The Superintendent will also take 
up the work of the revival of old and dying arts 
and industries and of the creation of new ones, as 
cottage industries. 

Education in Baroda 

Compulsory primary education in Baroda has 
been extended gradually to include villages 
containing not more than 100 or 200 persons. 
There are at present 2,719 rural schools with 
about 250,000 pupils. 



INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA 




The Situation in South Africa 

Mr. C. F. Andrews writes to the Statesman : — 

The news which has just reached India, by 
cable, from South Africa is of grave moment, 
coming at this crisis of the War. Mr. Ahmed 
Muhammad Cachalia, the leader of the Indian 
community, has cabled (and the cable has passed 
the censor) that new statutory regulations have 
been passed imposing a colour bar against Indians 
which never existed before in the eyes of the law, 
and that these regulations (which have been 
promulgated in war-time) have broken right 
across the settlement reached by General Smuts 
just before the War began in June, 1914. 

Two points are brought forward wherein the 
breach of the Settlement in war-time is alleged to 
have taken place : — (a) A whole series of restric- 
tions with regard to travelling on State Railways 
and the use of State Railway stations ; (6) the 
declaration, made in a lower court and acted upon 
by officials, that Indians who come from Native 
States are aliens, and are not entitled to the same 
rights in South Africa as those who come from 
British India. 

The first point is the one that is most 
immediately pressing, though the second, if 
persisted in, may assume great importance. Those 
who know how pitifully meagre the legal statub 
of Indians already is in South Africa, will easily 
understand with what alarm any still further 
reductibn of that legal status is regarded. Above 
all, it is feared that £his is only the beginning of 
a series of blows intended to undermine the great 
settlement that was reached at such suffering 
and cost. 

As far as I am able to read the "situation at a 
distance, this sudden action in war time appears 
to mean that the reactionary elements in the 
Transvaal, Orange Free State and Natal have 
temporarily overcome the more hberal elements 
at the Cape under the Hon. J. X. Merriman. 
This was the real danger in 1914 and it was only 


the strong personality of General Smuts which 
brought about the passage of the Indian Griev- 
ances Bill on June 20, 1914 — which goes by the 
name of the “ Settlement.” 

One of the very foundations of this “ Settle-'' 
ment ” was that all existing legal rights were to 
be maintained and interpreted in a liberal manner. 
It would appear now, in the crisis of War, with 
General Smuts away in Europe, those forces of 
reaction (which always disliked the Settlement) 
have gathered to a head to overthrow it and that 
they will press on towards further restrictions. 

I know Mr. Cachalia, the Indian leader, 
personally. He is a modest and retiring man, 
who was of the greatest help in bringing about 
the settlement itself by his reasonable view. He 
has learnt, in a very hard school of sufiering, what 
a tragedy it would be, if Indians w^ere obliged to 
take up the whole struggle once more. He would 
never do so except as a last resort. Yet it is he, 
who has cabled, that Indians of all 'classes — 
Hindus, Muhammadans, Parsecs and Christians — 
are unanimous in their decision that this is the 
only honourable course left open, if these new 
restrictions are not removed. 

Indians in Sweden 

The Indian Professor Yu^uf Ali, who was 
recently lecturing in Sweden on India, enquired 
into an organisation in Stockholm calling itself 
“ The Indian National Committee.” The Pro- 
fessor writing in the paper ** Aftontidningen ” 
declares that the Committee consists of two 
Indian Anarchists who can ip no wa^cbe regarded 
as Nationalists as they neither represent India nor 
are in touch with it. 

U. P. Labour Corps in France 

Papers have ba^n published showing the worki^ 
of the United Provinces Labour Companies in 
France. With a few exceptions, the reports on 
the behaviour of these labourers amid strange 
surroundings have been mostly gratifying. 



INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL SECTION 


Rise in Food Prices in India 

Tttb Department of Statistics has compiled a 
Blue Book showing the fluctuations in the 
whole^le and retail prices of certain 
principal articles of consumption in the 
ports and in the various provinces through- 
out India, at the end of each year since the out- 
break of War and subsequent to August, 1917. 
House rents statistics in the ports of Calcutta, 
Bombay, Karachi and Madras have also been 
collected to indicate approximately the change in 
the price of house rooms in these ports. 

Crudely stated there was a rise in wholesale 
market prices in Madras 111 per cent., in Bom- 
bay 109 per cent., in Karachi 04 per cent., in 
Calcutta 68 per cent, and in Rangoon 43 per 
cent., at the end of December, 1917, as compared 
with the level at the outbreak of the War. Retail 
prices (chiefly food-stufls) in the same period in- 
creased by 35 per cent, in Karachi, 29 per cent, 
in Bombay, 21 per cent, in Calcutta, 27 per cent, 
in Rangoon, and 13 per cent, in Madras. The rise 
in wholesale prices wis at the end of December, 
1917, in most of the markets in regard to salt, 
shellac, turmeric, metals, cotton manufactures, 
coal, and cotton raw. Briefly speaking, Calcutta 
showed at the end of Deceaiber, 1917, the great- 
est rise in salt and ghee, Bombay in milk, tea 
and meat, Karachi in sugar, wheat floqr, eggs, 
potatoes and cereals, and Rangoon in pulses. 
The retail prices of edible oil on the other hand 
decreased in all the ports, Bombay showing the 
greatest decreafg (31 pel* cent.) 

' The rise in the retail food prices at the end of 
March, 1918, over the pre-war level was 59 per 
cent, in Karachi, 30 per cent, in Bombay, 13 per 
cen(. in Calcutta, 6 per cent, in Rangoon, and 6 
per cent, in Madras.^ As compared with Decem- 
ber, 1917, food prices have fallen in Calcutta and 
Madras, while they have risen in Karachi, Bom- 
bay and Bangogn. 

The following statistics compiled from the 


“ Labour Gazette” of the Ministry of Labour, 
London, give the latest available information re- 
garding the advance in food prices in countries 
abroad; — Vienna 173*2, Norway 130, Ber- 
lin 11 0*5, United Kingdom 107, Sweden 
99 6, Switzerland 90, Paris 84, Italy 71*6. 

The greatest rise in house rents at the end of 
1917 was in Karachi (41 per cent.) as compared 
with the pre-war year 1913, next comes Madras 
22 per cent., followed by Bombay 18 per cent,, 
Calcutta shows the least rise of 9 per cent. Den- 
mark 68.3, (Lisbon) Portugal (1913-100)65, 
United States 51, Holland (1913-100) 41*4, 
New Zealand 30*5, Australia 29*4. 

Japan’s Investments 
Japan’s investments made in foreign countries 
in 1917 were to the extent of close upon 
460,000,000 yen, while in addition, the sum of 
money that had been paid in for capital for the 
purposes of new business enterprises amounted to 
over 720,000,000 yen. Further, it is found^ that 
the amount of our national loans floated was 
about 240,000,000 yen, and the issue of deben- 
tures by various companies and of municipal 
bonds aggregated about 140,000,000 yen. 
Co-operative Societies in Bombay 
^he total number of societies of all kinds in 
the Bombay Presidency rose from 963 to 1,225 ; 
their membership from 104,924 to 128,461 ; and 
their working capital from Rs. 96*8 lakhs to 
121*92 lakhs. In thg course of the year 30 
societies were cancelled. Notable progress has 
been achieved in all directions and the results 
have surpassed all previous records. There has 
been a distinct growth in the spirit of mutual 
help, and a knowledge of what co-operation 
implies has resulted in the rapid organization of 
local unions. All parts of the Presidency, except 
Gujarat and the Konkan, observes Indian Indus- 
tries and Pow&r^ have shared in the advance, but it 
has been most marked in the Dharwar, Belgaumi 
Satara and East Khandesh districts. 



AGRICULTURAL SECTION 
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Prisoners in Agricultural Work 

Details of an interesting scheme of employing 
prisoners in agricultural work are mentioned in 
the Report of the Burma Agricultural Depart- 
ment. A large farm covering about 3,000 acres 
will be opened in Upper Burma, and ticket-of- 
leave men from the gaols will be employed in the 
experimental cultivation of sugar-cane and other 
crops.” It is expected that the scheme will pre- 
vent overcrowding in gaols and at the same time 
help to determine the best crop suited to the 
undeveloped areas of Upper Burma. The idea is a 
good one, but it appears that practical effect may 
not be given to the scheme until the War is over, 
on account of paucity of funds. 

Agricultural Prosperity 

{Summary tables for 1916-17, just issued by the 
Director of Statistics, show an increase of ten 
million acres or four per cent, in the total area 
sown. Of the food-crops, the area under rice 
and gram expanded by two million acres each, in 
1916*- 17, that under wheat and bajra by one 
million acres each whil^^that under jawar decreas- 
ed by one million acres, mainly in Madras. 
Among the non-food crops, the main increases ai;e 
under cotton (2| million acres), indigo million 
acres) and fodder crops (one million acres.) The 
total area irrigated increased by^about three 'mil- 
lion acres, as compared with 1915-16. 

Electric Treatment of Milk 

Sterilisation of«milk by electricity has been 
found by experiments to give better results in 
some respects than boiling or even pasteurisation, 
both of which impair the nutritive qualities of the 
milk. From investigation it appears that the 
electrical method destroys 99 '9 per cent, of all 
bacteria, rendering even tuberculosis milk harm- 
less and free from disease germs, and so reducing 
the souring bacteria that the treated milk will 
keep perfectly sweet three or four days at least. 
The milk is pronounced satisfactory as infant 
food. 


Time of Harvesting Sugarcane 

A writer in the Mysore Economic Jqui'nal 
observes : — 

Before commencing to extract juice from the 
sugar-cane it should be observed that the cane^is 
perfectly mature. As the sugar-cane in a whole 
year crop and its time of sowing varies from 
January to March, cutting must not be done un- 
til the full period January to March has elapsed. 
For premature cutting is as harmful as a belated 
harvest. In the former case, the cane-cells are 
insufficiently developed and do not yield the re- 
quisite amount of saccharine juice while in the 
latter, the matured cane is deprived* of the sap 
leaving the pith in the cells to almost resemble 
an empty honey-comb. 

Malaria an Agricultural Problem 

The projected national institute of malariology 
in Italy is to form a part of the department of 
agriculture. The relations of malaria and agri- 
culture will be investigated ; and studies and ex- 
periments will be made to determine the direct 
and indirect causes of thd unhealthine»s of mala- 
rial districts. The aims include also the adoption 
of effective means of removing the causes, 
including the extermination of the germ- carrying 
mosquitoes. ^ 

Field ^ice Destruction 

Experiments have been lately made in the 
destruction of held mice. It is first necessary to 
find out whether the holes are inhabited, and they 
are then closed by trampling upon them, and 3 or 
4 days later the opened boles ar^ treated with 
various substances. A good method is to intrc - 
duce a handful of grass covered with phospho- 
rus paste or arsenical compound. Morphine 
pills are good only in dry weather. Fumigation 
by sulphurous gas from burning sulphur is to bo 
recommended, and liquid sulphurous acid can 
ajso be used with success. Phosphide of zinc is 
sometimes employed. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS 

[only short notices appear in this section] 


The Value of I^riendship. By Annie 
Besanfc, “ Commonweal ” Office, Mcfdras. 

Among her numerous occupations, Mrs. Besant 
has {pund time to edit a series of delightful 
stories for Indian children. The first entitled 
“ The Value of Friendship ” is a free and easy 
translation of the ancient classic, Hitopadesha. 
These pleasant and attractive stories are delight- 
fully told in simple prose and we hope that when 
the series is completed we will have a beautiful 
library of “ Books for Bairns ” which must be on 
the shelf of every school going child in India. 
Proceedings of the War Conference. 
Goverrynent Printing, Delhi. 

This book contains full text of the proceedings 
of the Delhi War Conference held on the 27th 
and 28th April. The speeches were spoken 
highly of in the Press when they were delivered 
and we had only seen scrappy reports of some 
of them. It is therefore good to have in this 
handy fortn an authorised version of the speeches 
made on this important occasion. 

The Twigedy of Moharram. By Peerzadah 
Motamiya, Mongol. Amarsinhji Printing 
Press, Ahmedabad. 12 As. 

In this small book is given the history of the 
tragedy enacted ^ Kerbela in Mesopotamia 
fourteen hundred years ago, the mournful anni- 
versary of which is kept up by Musalmans 
throughout the world with more or less elaborate 
ceremonials. To an outsider, Moharram appears 
to be a huge tamasha, — a grand procession of 
paper and ^nsel “ cages ” and green drapfed 
t panjas carriecf through the streets of a town 
with great pomp but pathetic and doleful music. 
The iahool {corvec\Ay turhat) ia the coffin of the 
Imam Husain, th<f grandson of P^phet Muham- 
mad who fell martyr in a battle forced upon him 
at Kerbela by the agents of the cruel Khalifa 
Yezid. This book gives a brief account of the 
episode and is well worth reading. 


Sacred Thoughts. By K. S. Seshagiri, 
5, Andar Nayaniappa Naik Street, Mylapore. 
This is a pocket book of valuable thoughts 
culled from the writings of celebrated men in the 
East and West. The selections bear the autho- 
rity of great names both ancient and modern and 
will afford food for reflection. 

The Householder’s Dharma. By Champat 
Rai Jain. Jaina Publishing House, Arrah. 

This is a translation of hatna Karanda Srava~ 
hachara^ a work of great authority on Jainism 
by Swami Sri Samantabhadra Acharya, a famous 
Jaina Saint, who is said to have lived about the 
latter part of the 2nd century A.D. The transla- 
tion is very clear and accurate. The work shows 
us how there are innumerable points of kinship 
between Hinduism and Jainism. Mr. Champat 
Rai Jain has contributed also a valuable introduc- 
tion explaining the great doctrines of Jaina 
philosophy. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Evolution op Japan and Other ]^apers. 
By Lala Lajpat Rai, Published by R. Chatter- 
jee, “ Modern Review ” Office, Calcutta. 

1920 Djps INTO THE Near Future. By Lucian ; 
The Aims op Labour. By Rt. Hon’ble 
A. Henderson ; The State and the Child, 
•By W. Clarke Hall. Headley Bros., London. 
Mashi and Other Stories. By Sir Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. Macmillan (fe Co., Ltd., London. 
BOOKS RELATING TO INDIA 
The Beginnings op» South Indian History. By 
Prof. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar. The Modern 
Printing Works, Mount Road, Madras. 
Mohomed Ali Jinnah : An Ambassador op 
Unity : His Speeches and Writings. Ganesh & 
Co., Madras. 

The Sanatana Depence Series No. 1. By 
G. Harischandra Row, Coconada. 

Socrates (In Tamil). By R. Rangachariar, m.a* 
l.t, Vellore, 
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DIARY OF THE MONTH 


J une 2 3 . The H&n Mr. Surendraeath Baner jea 
accepts the Presidentship of the National 
Liberal League. 

June 24. His Excellency the Viceroy presides 
at the annual meeting of the St. John Ambu- 
lance Association, Simla. 

June 25. At a recruiting meeting at Kaira 
Mr. Gandhi appeals and exhorts the audience 
to volunteer in large numbers in defence of the 
Empire. 

June 26. Von Khuelmann on peace proposals. 
Lord Curzon on the League of Nations. 

June 27. The Observer , Lahore, has been served 
with a notice under the defence of India Regu- 
lation and the paper ceases publication. 

June 28. Allied success in the Ancre sector. 
Austrian retreat from important positions. 

June 29. Labour Conference in London. Sensa- 
tional speech by M. Kerensky. 

June 30. The first contingent of American 
troops arrived in Italy to-day. 

Celebration in Bombay of the anniversary of 
th^ death of Dadabhai Naoroji. 

July 1. Mr. B. G. Tilak accepts the conditions 
for proceeding to England. 

July 2. H. E. the Viceroy received from the 
Secretary of State report of the discussions of 
the Imperial War Conference. 

Death of Justice Shah Din at Lahore. 

July 3. H. E. Lord Ronaldshay replied in the 
Bengal Council to the allegations regarding 
treatment of Bengal detenues. 

July 4. H. E. the Governof of Bengal opened 
the annual meeting of the Bengal Provincial 
Agricultural Association at Calcutta. 

July 5. Sir S. P. Sinha interviewed by Reuter 
gives impressions of his views on the pr oposed 
reforms for India. 

July 6. The Hon. Mr. Justice T. V. Seshagiri 
Aiyar opened a new High School at Karaikudi. 

July 7. A new political Association called the 
Bangiya Jana Sabba or the Bengal People’s 


Association has been inaugurated in Calcutta 
with Sir Rash Behari Ghose as President. 

July 8. The Montagu- Chelmsford Report on 
Constitutional Reforms was published to-day. 
July 9. Associated Press publishes important 
interviews re the Reforms. , 

July 10. Messrs. Asaf Ali and Neik Ram, 
Home Rulers, Delhi, were arrested to-day. 

July 11. H. H. the Maharaja of Patiala’s 
speech at the Mansion House, London. 

July 12. Opening of the Fifth Trichinopoly 
District Conference with Mr. George Joseph, 
Bar- at -law, presiding. 

Jul}' 13. The French retake Corey and other 
important positions. 

July 14. Italians in their counter-attack cap- 
tured as many as 18,000 prisoners. 

July 15. The Maharaja of Patiala’s views on 
the Montagu- Chelmsford Reforms. 

Bombay Corporation meeting discusses Dr. 
Turner’s report on the outbreak of influenza. 
July 16. Dr. H. S. Gour has been elected 
President of the Nagpur Municipality and Dr. 
M. R. Cholkar as Vice-President. 

July 17. Opening of the new German 

offensive. 

Commander Wedg .vood urges Indians to accept 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Jleport. 

July 18. In a letter to the Hon. Mr. V. S. 
Shastri, Mr. Gandhi advises acceptance of the 
new reforms and urges increasing War work. 
July 19. Publication of the Rowlatt Committee 
Report. 

Sinking of an American Qjuiser. 

July 20. A wireless Russian oMcial telegram > 
says that the Ex-Tsar was shot dead by order 
of the Ural Regional Council. 

July 21. It i; reported that almost all districts 
in Assam and East Bengal are in floods. 

Jjily 22. A wireless message says that 
the enemy withdrew to the North bank of the 
Marne, 
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Literary 

A WEEKLY WAR NEWSPAPER* 

As a part of the Publicity Campaign which was 
decided upon at the Delhi War Conference the 
United Provinces Government has decided to 
appoint a Publicity Bureau and a Committee to 
start a weekly War newspaper and organise 
cinema shows. Sir John Campbell, President of 
the War Board, will also be the Chairman of the 
Publicity Bureau and Committee which it is 
intended to make as representative as may be 
possible. The War paper will be in English % 
Urdu and Hindi and many thousands of copies 
will be distributed every week. The Rev. Dr. 
Garfield Williams, Principal of St. Andrew’s 
College, Gorakpur, will edit the paper with the 
assistance of Pandit S. N. Joshi of the 
Leti(Ur. 

PROF. ANDERSON ON BENCIALT LITERATURE 
Some of the Bengali short stories can very well 
be placed side by side with the best productions 
^ of Maupassant, Gautier, Balzac, Turgeney and 
other well-known European masters of short 
stories, says an up-country journal. Sir Ra- 
bindranath Tagore of course takes the first place 
in this particular branch of Bengali literature. 

• After him comes Several gifted writers of short 
stories among whom is Mr, Prabhat Kumar 
Mukberji, Bar-at-Law, author of a pumber of 
beautiful short stories scintillating with sparkling 
humour. Says Professor Anderson of his stories : 
“ If anyone who knows a little Bengali will read, 
for instance, Mr. Prabhat Kumar Mukherji’s collec- 
"tion of short stories entitled “ Desbi-o-Bilati,” he 
will see how aptly modern Bengali can express 
Western tlp)ughtand sentiment, and that without 
an excessive or ugly use of borrowed English words.” 
Mr. Anderson is so charmed with the^e stories 
that he has contributed an appreciation of them 
to the Times, He* says : The book is written in 
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a language and an idiom strictly comparable with 
the clearest and most e^ressive French or 
English style. So is it also with the correspon- 
dence of educated Bengalis in their own language. 
Some of Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s letters 
printed in the Sahnj Patra are admirable exam- 
ples of pellucid statement and argument, such as 
are rare in all languages.” Mr. Anderson con- 
cludes his letter with the following interesting 
observation : “We must be alive to the fact that 
India is developing modern languages and litera- 
tures which the West must soon take as seriously 
as those of the European nations.” 

UNCUT COPIES 

In the April number of Science Progress Mr, 
John Murray writes : — 

As regards uncut pages, there are very few books 
published nowadays with their pages uncut. For 
a fine book, I greatly prefer it in that form, as it 
leaves a margin of paper for trimming in the case 
of a book which one wishes to put into a good 
permanent binding later on. Moreover, for any- 
one with leisure to read, I think it is a positive 
luxury to cut the pages with a good paper-knife. 
I did this yesterday in the case of an old book 
which I had not taken from my shelves for many 
•years, an*d enjoyed it thoroughly. Another objec- 
tion to cut leaves in the old days was that certain 
people came into booksellers’ shops and spent a 
long time there ; in fact, they were able to get all 
they wanted out of a book without buying it 1 It 
was said that Southey could tear the heart out of 
a book by turning the leaves in a bookseller’s 
shop. Many years ago my father subscribed for 
one of Darwin’s books in two forms, with cut edges 
and uncut edges, and in those days the uncut 
edges found such favour with the booksellers that 
a preponderant amount were sold in that form. 
But now everybody is in a hurry, and uncut edges 
are gradually disappearing except in the case of 
fine books. I am sorry for it, but the uncut form 
must now be regarded as a “ back number.” 
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‘‘entente cordialb” among universities 
The Senate of the Bombay University have 
sanctioned the recognition of the Matriculation 
Examinations of the Calcutta, Madras, Allahabad 
and the Panjab Universities and the Entrance exa- 
mination of the Mysore University as equivalent 
to the Matriculation of the Bombay University, 
provided the candidate has passed in a classical 
language. Intermediate Examinations in Arts 
and Sciences of other Universities will be hence- 
forth recognised by the Bombay University in 
the case of such Universities reciprocating in 
similar recognition. Up to this time the 
Bombay University was recognising these exa- 
minations of other Universities for the purpose of 
qualification for admission into professional lines, 
viz,^ medicine, engineering and law, but not for 
the purpose of prosecuting further studies in Arts 
and Science courses. The present sanction re- 
moves a long-standing difficulty in the way of 
students coming from other Universities. 

THE REVOLUTION IN ENGLISH EDUCATION 
Dr. M. E. Sadler, Vice-Chancellor of Leeds 
University, writing in the Mysore Economic 
JbwmaZ (May 1918), describes the two currents * 
in public feeling at the present time about English 
education. On the one hand there is a just sense 
of pride in the rapid development of secondary 
schools both for boys and girls, as well as of 
Universities and institutions which give advanced 
instruction in scieUVse as applied to industries. 
There is indeed much to be done before the sys- 
tem of secondary education can be regarded 
as entirely satisfactory, or Universities as adequa- 
tely equipped for the great task ef research, but 
still the whole outlook is much brighter than 
before. On the other hand there is a feeling of 
disappointment with some of the results of the 
elementary schools. Boys are not so accurate as 
^hey used to be, they do not display a sustained 
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interest in serious things. But the picture of the 
results of elementary education is far from being 
all dark. TJjiere is an increased orderliness in 
crowds, more self-command, less roughness and a 
stronger feeling for public order, for all of which 
the discipline and influence of elementary schools 
should receive great credit. The good sense and 
good temper of the Boy Scouts show what excel- 
lent material the elementary schools are turning 
out. 

We need, perhaps more than anything else, a 
new spirit in our elementary schools. They are 
well- organized, but there is too little originality 
atnong them. They need more freedom — even 
freedom to make mistakes, freedom to get a more 
independent life. A school, if it is to do its 
utmost in forming character, needs to have a 
character, an individuality, of its own. The 
teachers, if trusted more and less restricted in 
their work by regulations, would bring greater 
freshness and spontaneity into the work of the 
schools. 

But this is not an easy thing for the local 
authorities to give or for the teachers to use. If . 
the plan were tried it would not mean less 
responsibility, but a far greater and a more 
expensive responsibility, both for the teachers 
and for the administrators. It would mean much 
harder work for all teachers, especially for the 
head teachers, because they would be exposed to 
much more public criticism, and have to deal with 
demands from the parents which, if reasonable, 
would tax the energies of the staff and, if unwise, 
would have to be considerably dealt with and 
not arbitrarily withstood.'*’ It weuld throw on 
the local authorities a duty of supervision much 
more delicate, discriminating and persona] than 
that which is entailed by a more mechanical 
system of admihistration. The entrusting to the 
head teacher the responsibility of choocing his 
own assistants would complicate the administra- 
tive machinery to an extreme <fegree. 
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INDIAN AND ENGLISH JUDGES 

Mr. Eardley Norton writes in the Looker-On : — 

Madras has pre-eminently justified the eleva- 
tion of the Indian lawyer to the High Court 
Bench. As I recall the men before whom 1 
practised, Muthusami Aiyar, Subramania Aiyar, 
Bhashyam Aiyangar,Sankaran Nair,Krishnasawmi 
Aiyar and S undram Aiyar, of whom only two 
are alive to-day, I recognise not merely an intellec- 
tuality in nowise inferior to English judicial 
requirements but that earnest and patient desire 
to do right uninfluenced by political or other 
considerations which is the pride and glory of the 
English Courts. 

The swift and subtle queries from the Bench, 
the undying alertness of the Judge, made an 
excellent training for aspiring youth. There was 
no sleeping on the Bench. It was wide awake 
from start to finish and it banished all spasms of 
sleepiness^ at the Bar. If in the line of promotion 
all the Judges I have mentioned save one were 
Brahmans, the reason is obvious. For long years 
the Brahmana has absorbed education where the 
non-Brahmana has been content to eschew books 
upon law for books of account. When promotion 
offered there was really no choice. The Govern- 
ment of Madras, ih this respect at least loyal to 
its obligations to the State, selected in every 
instance the best man for the place. No one will 
gainsay the Government choice from Muthu- 
sami to Sundaram Aiyar. Each nominee was 
admirably qualified for his post, and I dare venture 
to affirm thai; each Siyerged triumphantly from 
comparison with his English colleagues. When 
men j:ell me the Indian cannot be trusted, that 
his only ifptitude^for high ofiice is a phenomenal 
memory and a smell of the lamp,*I unroll in my 
magic lantern the scroll of the Indian Judges 
under whom I have served. And if it be urged 
that while in law they have established their 


credentials because they dedicate to text books 
the time Englishmen consecrate to the bridge- 
room and polo, to the ball-room and sports, I 
still stand unconvinced. When they have been 
given the opportunity they have struck home. 
With still larger kingdoms to rule, they will 
establish more firmly their claims to be entrusted 
with still greater responsibilities. I am no 
votary of Home Rule as that phrase seems to be 
understood. But I think we Englishmen would 
exhibit truer political sagacity and translate more 
faithfully our duties to the great and solemn 
trust we have annexed if we stretched out a 
helping hand to the human products our own 
teaching has created, fostered and developed. 

HON. MB. JUSTICE SHAH DIN 

The death occurred on July 4th at Lahore at 
his residence in Mozung Road, of the Hon. Mr. 
Justice Shah Din from tuberculosis from which 
the deceased was suffering for some time, and on 
account of which he took couple of months’ leave. 
The deceased had a distinguished career and was, 
before his elevation to the Bench in 1908, the 
leader of the Muhammadan community* in the 
province. 

JAIL ADMINISTRATION IN BENGAL 

The following is from the annual report on Jail 
Administration in Bengal for 1917 : — 

• The increase in Jail population which has 
continued for some years past is again noticeable. 
Admissions during the year were 84,716 as com- 
pared with 80,828 in 1916 while average daily 
population in 1917^was 15,9^9 as compared with 
15,546 in previous year. The statistics are, how- 
ever, affected by serious outbreak of hat looting 
which took place in several districts during 
November and December 1917 with the result 
that on 31st December 1917 there were nearly 
3,000 under-trial prisoners in Bengal jails or more 
than double the ordinary number. The ^actual 
number of convicts admitted during 1917 did not 
greatly exceed those of the previous years. 
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MB. MONTAGU ON THE INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE 

On June 27th, Mr. Montagu received a deputa- 
tion of the British Medical Association, headed 
by Sir T. Allbutt, which submitted a statement 
of the present unsatisfactory condition of the 
Indian Medical Service and their unfavourable 
influence on recruiting for that service. 

Mr. Montagu replying expressed sympathy 
with the speakers’ views which he promised fully 
to communicate to the Government of India. 
He was fully convinced that there should be an 
efficient Medical Service in the interests not only 
of the European Government officials but also and 
chiefly of the people in India. Owing to the War 
the conditions were at present abnormal, but 
when they became normal again the Service must 
be put on a footing to attract medical men of the 
capacity that India requires. In the flrst place 
an opportunity must be given to the medical 
officers not only to serve India in the hospitals, 
but also to advance the boundaries of medicine 
by research. 

With regard to private practice while he 
accepted the legal view that there was no statu-' 
tory right, so far from objecting to it he believed 
that competition would be advantageous a^id 
thought the matter should be left where it was. 
The remuneration of the Indian medical men 
should be adequate. Something had already been 
done on the military side bu^ the civil side pre- 
sented greater difficulties at present. A decision 
had not yet been reached on that point. The 
establishment must be made sufficient to provide 
leave both for study and ordinary purposes, 
and increased opportunities must be given to the 
Indians to enter the Service but an adequate pro- 
portion of European officers should be preserved 
both for the sake of European officials and in 
order to maintain the standard of the Service. 


TREATMENT OF INFLUENZA 

There is no routine treatment for influenza 
except bed, ^writes the author of the article on 
Influenza in the “ Encyclopaedia Britannica.” In 
all cases bed is advisable, because of the danger 
of lung complications, and in mild one's it is 
sufficient. Severer ones must be treated 
according to the symptoms. Quinine has been 
much used. Modern “ antipyretic” drugs (as- 
pirin, phenacetin, etc.) have also been exten- 
sively employed, and when applied with discre- 
tion they may be useful, but patients are not 
advised to prescribe them for themselves. 

Sir William Brodbent in a note on the pro- 
phylaxis of influenza recommends quinine in a 
dose of two grammes every morning and remarks: 
“ I have had opportunities of obtaining extra- 
ordinary evidence of its protective pow'er. In a 
large public school it was ordered to be taken 
every morning. Some of the bojs in the school 
were home boarders, and it was found that while 
the boarders at the school took the quinine in the 
presence of a master every morning, there were 
scarcely any cases of influenza among them, 
although the home boarders suflered nearly as 
much as before.” He continues : “In a large girls’ 
school near London the same thing was ordered 
and the girls and mistresses took their morning 
dose but the servants were forgotten. The result 
was that scarcely «ny girl or mistress suflered, 
while the servants were all down with influenza.” 

The liability to contract influenza and the 
danger of an attack, if contracted, are increased by 
depressing conditions, such as exposure to cold and 
to fatigue, whether mental* or phy'Sical. Atten- 
tion should, therefore, be paid to all measures 
tending to the maintenance of health, persons 
who are attacked by influenza should at once 
seek rest, warmth and medical treatment, and 
they should bear in mind that the risk of • relapse, 
with serious complications, constitutes the chief 
danger of the disease. 
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SCIENCE IN OBDINARY LIFiif 

Tho EdvjCoAiovml Times for May 1918 advocates 
a counSId of general science for all English children 
fi^om 12 to 14 years of age for the last two years 
in the elementary school, or the first two in the 
secondary school or in the continuation classes. 
Such a course would serve as a minimum of useful 
knowledge in ordinary life and also as a ground- 
work for future study of technical subjects or of 
more systematic science. It should be a simple, 
general and useful preliminary course of chemistry 
and physics, based chiefly on observation and 
previous ^perience and taught in the .same way 
as nature-study is taken with younger children. 
"When they realize that definite mathematical 
forces are used in the turning of a handle or a 
wheel, in the opening of a window, the pulling 
up of a blind, the hanging of a picture, the use of 
a poker, spade, oar, corkscrew, scissors and sugar 
tongs, and in the working of a sewing machine, 
bicycle, see-saw, and swing, they will understand 
that scieifce is something living and real, and that 
ordinary life is full of wonder and interest. They 
can also be taught in a simple way the supporting 
power of air and water in connexion with 
aeroplanes, boats affd submarines, the action of 
the air in breathing, burnings and decay, about 
fuels and illuminants, coal, coke, coal ^gas, coal 
tar, and aniline dyes ; water and distillation; rain, 
springs, rivers, hard and soft water ; washing mate- 
rials, as soap, soda, starch, and bleaching powder ; 
the propertie^^nd use^ of various chemicals and 
*gases; the uses of different metals ; the nature 
and copking of different food materials, as meat, 
milk, eggs, vegetables, grains, fruit, sugar, fats 
and oils ; the action of dry meat aifd hot water on 
these, and the manufacture of cotton, woollen, 
silk, and leather goods, paper, glass, and china. 

Though this coifi’se covers a wide range, it need 


not be superficial ; it should concentrate the 
attention on the great pfinciples of science, 
which should be illustrated and explained very 
fully. It is intended to serve as the groundwork 
in science, and tho training in scientific method, 
which are needed as a basis for the intelligent 
study of other subjects. Geography, housecraft, 
hygiene, cookery, nursing, gardening, and mathe- 
matics, as well as the ordinary sciences, all need 
a general preliminary knowledge of chemistry 
and physics. These can be taught in an easy, 
attractive way from general observation, just as 
Nature study is taught as an introduction to the 
more systematic study of Botany and Zoology. 

THE LATEST MOTOR FIELD-KITCHEN 
There are many and various types of motor 
cook-houses of ingenious construction in use in 
the battle areas of Europe, and the latest ema- 
nates from America. This is a motor field- 
kitchen which is capable of serving three hot 
meals a day to two thousand men. The cooking 
utensils congist of two ninety-gallon kettles for 
stew or fruit, and two coffee-urns, each of fifty 
gallons capacity, all heated by steam. ThcT steam 
is derived from a boiler of ten horse -power, and 
the chassis is driven by a powerful motor, which 
•gives it £P speed of nearly fifteen miles an hour. 
Two of the field-kitchens are capable of feeding 
a iull regiment, either in camp or on the march ; 
and one, with its complement of two cooks, is 
said to carry out operations previously requiring 
two kitchen units of eighty men and forty horses. 
At a recent demonstration at] Newhaven, 
Connecticut, one tfiousand seven hundred and 
fifty men were fed in less than an hour. An 
electric dynamo is to be added to the equipment, 
which will be driven by the motor when the 
kitchen is stationary. Enough electricity will be 
available from this source to light up the men’s 
quarters, and to operate a searchlight and a field 
wireless station. 
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TRIBUTES TO SIB WILLIAM WEDDERBUBN 
The following tributes to the memory of the 
late Sir William Wedderburn have been culled 
from the pages of India : — 

SAHEBZADA AFTAB AHMED KHAN 
Sir William represented that rare type of an 
English gentleman which, in my opinion, is the 
best fruit of centuries of freedom and success for 
which England stands unrivalled among all the 
nations of the world, whether ancient or modern. 
In fact, in all the romantic and unique story of 
England’s wonderful work in India nothing stands 
out with such shining and ever-lasting brilliancy 
as the great and historical part played by a 
succession of those noble Englishmen who fought 
heroically for right against wrong, not for 
themselves or for their nation, but for a foreign 
subject people against their own countrymen. 

He served India for about twenty-live years as 
one of its rulers, and for over thirty years as its 
friend, but whether as a ruler or as a friend, he 
was always its best well-wisher and guide to the 
very last. And now when he is gone he leaves 
behind him a precious heritage for his country in 
the shape of united and universal gratitude on 
the part of the Indian people for his great life’s 
work and their deeply felt regret at his *sad 
demise. 

SIB M. M. BUOWNAGGBEE, K.C.I.E. 

Every inch a noble man, from the first day of 
his connection with^ India to the last moment of 
his life, he laboured for her welfare in manifold 
ways with a courage which no obstacles or opposi- 
tion could daunt, and a selflessness untinged by 
personal ambition in the faintes^degree. Indeed 
the sacrifice of time and money and energy which 
he made even after his retirement from India to 
Serv^ her interests, afibrds unmistakable proof of 
the sincerity of the one purpose of his life to 
Rmeliwate her condition. 


MR. C. J. O’DONNELL 

Sir William Wedderburn gave all his life, from 
early manhood to advanced old age, to India, and 
his last days saw clearly that his labours were 
bearing the long-wished-for fruit. It is not too 
much to say that he, more even than any Indian, 
has been the parent of the national awakening 
that, before the end came, his eyes had the joy of 
seeing. India is, in truth, now once again a 
nation from coast to coast, and no province and no 
race within it should forget the inestimable 
services Sir William Wedderburn rendered her for 
over half a century. 

DR. G. B. CLARK 

He was a man of transparent honesty, but, 
though he held advanced opinions, his kindly and 
sympathetic nature endeared him not only to his 
colleagues but also to his political opponents. He 
had considerable influence at the India Office, and 
several of the Secretaries of State for India have 
availed themselves of his experience and counsel. 
He had the happiness, denied to many reformers, 
of seeing the realisation of much that he had 
worked for. The world and India are the poorer, 
for his loss. 

RT. HON. SYED AMEER ALT 

He was a staunch friend of India, and his loss 
at a time when wise direction and experienced 
counsel are so necessary for the guidance of the 
leaders of thought Vn that country, will be irrepar- 
able. I desire to express my great sorrow at the 
loss of such a friend, both on personal and public 
grounds. 

SIR FRABHASHANKAR PATTANI, K.C.I.E. 

His sympathies for .our country were very 
sincere, and it would be impossible to find another 
friend to fill his place. He was at heart a. greater 
Indian than the staunchest of Indians*. We loved 
him dearly, and we shall now bemoan him deeply. 

SIB LAAVBENCE JENKINS 

India has lost a very firm and true friend, 
whose single-minded loyalty to her never wavered. 
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SIR WILLIAM WETOERBURN AND THE REFORMS 

The ^following appreciations of Sir William 
"V^edderbiirn are extracted from letters and 
messages of sympathy read at the London 
Memorial Meeting. 

LORD COURTNEY OF PENWTTH 

The mission of Mr. Montagu is the bst 
illustration of a monumental change to which Sir 
William Wedderburn incessantly contributed. 
Lord Crewe did indeed attend the King in his 
Durbar at Delhi, but this was a great pageantry 
not primarily occupied with fundamental problems 
of State. The visit now in progress of the 
Secretary of State is essentially an enquiry and a 
consultation. I look upon it as the last evidence 
of the spirit of our friend yet working, It may 
be almost called the reward of his patience and 
his persistence. The assiduous intermediary, 
quiet and even slow in his strategic approaches, 
may well have felt that his work was crowned 
With success when the Secretary of State and the 
Governor-General met together in Calcutta to 
discuss and determine the re-organisation of the 
Government of India. 

SIR ABBA^ ALI BAIG, K.C.T.E. 

Sir William exercised an elevating and unifying 
influence over Indians of all schools of political 
thought. He leaves us at a time when thb harvest 
of the sustained and arduous work of his life-time 
shows signs of maturing. I know with what 
hopeful anticipations he rejoiced at the visit of 
Mr. Montagu and Mr, tlharles Roberts to India. 
It is very sad to reflect that he has not been spared 
to see the developments, which we are all looking 
forward to, ag the resjilt of that visit. Sir William's 
memory will bo reverently and affectionately 
cberished*by millions of grateful hearts in India, 
and generations yet unborn will come to know 
what a true friend he was of their country. 


MR. A. YUSUF AV, C.B.E. 

His loss at any time would ha ve been 
irreparable. At the present juncture, when great 
schemes for the future of India are being 
hammered out on the constitutional anvil, his 
help and advice would have been invaluable to the 
popular party in India, and also to the authorities 
in India and at Whitehall. 

But all who knew him intimately are aware 
how much influence he was able to bring to bear 
in Government circles on Indian matters while he 
was in Parliament, and how ceaselessly though 
quietly he continued to work for our dear 
Motherland, to the last moment of his busy life. 

MR. GEORGE LANSBURY 

He w.as one of those who quite early on in the 
agitation for justice for India were able to take a 
prominent leading part in the work of educating 
the British public. It was not so easy to talk 
about Home Rule for India in the days when our 
friend championed the cause of the people of that 
country, and those of us who are now actively 
engaged in carrying on this work owe higi and 
those who, like him, were pioneers in the move- 
ment, a great debt of gratitude. 

SHAIKH MUSHIR HUSAIN EIDWAI OF GADIA 

The death of Sir William Wedderburn is a sad 
loss not only to India but to the British Empire. 
It is a sad loss for the British nation. It is a great 
pity that those links which brought India nearer 
to England have been breaking lately one by one. 
It is most unfortunate that those links have so 
far not been replaced.* It is not easy to find men 
of such largeheartedness as Sir Henry Cotton, 
Mr. Keir Hardie and Sir William Wedderburn. 
Their sincerity and their love of liberty for all 
people, whatever their colour and creed, were un- 
doubtedly uncommon qualities. But will the 
British people let their places remain unfilled ? 
Even when India gets Home Rule, such men ^ill 
be needed. They are assets not only to individual 
nations, but to the whole of humanity. 
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SIR WILLIAM WBDDERBURN’S CHARACTER 

The following further appreciations of Sir 
William's character will be read with interest : 

MR. T. HART DAVIES 

Many in his own service differed from him in 
his views of the future of India, but 1 never 
heard one word of disparagement of the lofty un- 
selfishness of his aims, of the purity of his 
motives, and what Matthew Arnold called the 
** sweet reasonableness ” of his character. To us 
who doeply sympathised with him in his political 
ideas he was ever an inspiration, and an incentive 
to further work for India, and to those who are 
young and will carry on the work that he and 
Mr. Hume so nobly initiated “ he being dead will 
yet speak.” 

DR. V. H. RUTHERFORD 

Firm in temper, patient in perseverance, brave 
in faith. Sir William Wedderburn will always 
shine as a star in the struggle for Indian freedom 

and independence. 

MR. S. K. RATCLIPFE. 

He is a very great loss. There can hardly be 
another instance in our time of such sustained 
and absorbed devotion to the cause of India on 
the part of a British public servant. I do ^not 
suppose there was a day in his life during some- 
thing like 60 yenrs when India was not in his 
thoughts, stimulating him to some act of kind- 
ness, sympathy or bf co-operation with his friends 
and fellow-labourers in the same cause. And 
when one thinks of his immovable patience and 
restraint and tolerance, his entire freedom from 
bitterness or pettiness, and the ‘Wonderful fineness 
and sweetness with which from beginning to end 
he stood up against ignorant and malicious 
attack —one can only marvel, and try to express 
a fraction of the admiration and gratitude that 

are due to his memory. 


^ MR. 6. n. SWINNY 

Those who had the priwlege of working with * 
him were stj^uck especially by his strong sense of 
justice and his inflexible constancy and persever- 
ance. However slowly the cause of India seemed 
to move, he never lost hope ; he never failed to 
do whatever could be done, were it much or little; 
and he lived to see many of his hopes fulfilled. 
His fidelity to principle was united with a 
conciliatory spirit alike towards open enemies and 
carping friends. His equanimity was wonderful 
and his courtesy unfailing ; and he had, as a 
young Indian once put it to me, “a heart of gold.” 

MR. ST. NIHAL SINGH 

As years of friendship with Sir William sped 
by, I felt more and more that no one temporarily 
depressed by the forces of reaction could find a 
better tonic than a conversation with that genial, 
fatherly Liberal. .... 

Other Englishmen have drawn their pay .and 
pensions from India for a longer time : but who 
among them all returned to India the money that 
he had received with so high a rate of compound 
interest as did Sir William Wedderburn ? His 
thoughts in his waking hours, and even in his 
sleep, were of India’s advancement. On frequent 
occasions I have known him to dip deep into his 
pocket to help causes to which he was devoting 
his time, his talents and his experience. 

Mil. A, J. WILSON 

I reverenced Sir W. Wedderburn, a man of high 
ideals and noble character whose memory I shall 
cherish while I live. .... The claims of 
India are threatened with submergence in the 
present state of our affair.., but Ip'Jia will emerge 
again, and a better spirit will arise among men and 
nations when the battle fury ends, as it must ere 
long. Then justice will be done, and not in India 
alone, but aibong all races and nations of men. 
Sorry am I that Sir William Wedderburn has not 
been permitted to live to welcome that better 
time, 
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THE REFORM SCHEME 

BY MR. G. A. NATESAN 


T is now six weeks since the Montagu- 
Chelmsford proposals were published ; and 
a huge pile of literature has grown on the 
subject of Indian Constitutional Reforms. 
Veteran publicists who have for years been 
actively endeavouring to promote the political 
advancefnent of the country have accorded to 
the proposals their general support. And 
so have almost all the Presidents of the 
Congress. Sir S. P. Sinha is satisfied 
that in the scheme ** we have the pledge 
of substantial steps towards responsi- 
ble government and that as soon as 
possible.” The Hon. Babu Siirendranath 
Ranerjea* has no doubt “that it marks a 
definite stage towards the progressive reali- 
sation pf responsible government.*’ The 
Hon. sir Dinshaw Wacha, the Hon. Rao 
Bahadur Mudholkar and Sir Narayan Chanda- 
varkar testify that it is “a progressive measure.” 
The Hon. Mr. Amvika Charan Mazumdar 
.affirms that “hcjwever imperfect they may 
be, the proposals are sure to prove a real 
step in advance.” The Hon. Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya avers that “so, far as 
the proposals go they constitute a large 
and liberal meagre of reform which we 
should be grateful for.” Among the signa- 
tories of the now famous Memorandum of the 
Nineteen, b&ides sofn^ of the ex-Presidents of 
*the Congress and of the Moslem League there 
are a number of members of the Imperial 
Legislative Council and these also approve 
of the scheme in*]general though as might be 
expected with necessary modifications. The 
Hon. Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri has W'el- 
comed and generally supported the proposals 
as “firmly and* wisely conceived.” So do 


the other numbers of the Viceregal Council : 
The Hon. Mr. Mazar-ul-Haque, the Hon. Dr. 
Tej Bahadur Sapni, the Hon. Mr. Sarma, the 
Hon. Mir Asad Ali Khan, the Hon. Sir G. M. 
Chitnavis, Plon. Mr. Shukul and others. 
Leaders of the Indian mercantile community 
like the Hon. Sir Fazulbho}^ Currimbhoy, Sir 
Rajendranath Mukherjee, the Hon. Rai 
Sitanath Rai Bahadur, Mr. M. B. Dadabhoy 
and others have given it as their opinion 
that the “ scheme is well conceived and 
will meet, though not fully, the aspirations 
of all sections of the community.” 
Besides the testimony of a number of members 
of the various Provincial Legislative Councils, 
we have the opinion of, among other publicists 
the foremost of them, Mr. Gandhi* who 
considers “ that both Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford have been inspired by an honest 
desire f©r a due fulfilment of the Declaration 
of the 2oth August and for the welfare of 
India.” Representatives of the Land-holders 
in. various parts of India have supported the 
proposals, though urging provisions for the 
special representation of their interests. 
The Maharajah of Patiala’s commendation of 
the Scheme may be taken to represent the views 
of the ruling Prinaes of In3ia. And it is note- 
worthy that in a very able memorandum 
drawn up on behalf of the Bombay backward 
classes and signed among others by the Hon. 
Mr. G. r. Naik, it is stated, “ at the outset we 
feel confident that we are in complete accord 
with the principal idea underlying the 
scheme,” though, as one Would naturally 
expect, they are most anxious to have a 
special representation for them. In the face 
of such a general welcome to the scheme by 
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leading men of aB classes and creeds and of 
varied interests, it is not surprising that even 
the few who originally cried aloud for 
** rejection ” have reconsidered their views, 
taken wise counsel, and abandoned the idea of 
rejection as perilous. 

Indeed thoughtful men all over the 
country have accepted the scheme as 
the basis for discussion and have been busily 
engaged in offering constructive suggestions for 
improving it. 

Even a cursory perusal' of the criticisms 
will show that there is complete unanimity 
of opinion that the reforms proposed in re- 
gard to the Government of India are of the 
feeblest and of the most unsatisfactory 
character. 

As Sir Dinshaw Wacha and his colleagues 
have pointed out in their very able and 
telling Memorandum, the Reforms of the Gov- 
ernment of India are altogether based on a 
wrong formula for which there is no justifica- 
tion in the terms of the announcement of 
August 2o. The distinguished authors of the 
Report have given absolutely no valid reason 
as to why “ the Government of India must 
remain wholly responsible to Parliament,” 
and wTiy even the hoginnings of responsible 
Government should be withheld in the 
Government of India. 

It is entirely wrong in principle and is bound to lead 
to rigidity and unprogressiveness at the centre of the 
body politic, which would react on the freedom, elasti- 
city and growth of provincial administrations. 

Further : 

A legislature with a two-thirds elected element 
therein but in all important matters retaining the 
characteristics of the Morley-Minto model, that is to 
say, mere ‘ criticism unchecked by responsibility ’ has 
its perils, and should net be allowed to continue long in 
this position of irresponsibility. Otherwise there would 
be a break-down of the machinery long before it is re- 
adjusted to new requirements at the end of the 
interval deemed essential by the authors of the 
formula. 

In the words of the Hon. Mr; Sastri : 

The case for introducing the principle of 
responsible government in the national as well as 
the provincial sphere is complete. Without it the 
scheme would be inconsistent with itself ; the spirit 
of the^August declaration will not have been fully 
vindicated ; and England will be unable to claim that 
she has set India firmly on the road to self-govern- 
ment. For how could it be claimed in the Peace 


Conference or elsewhere that the principle of self- 
determination was applied tq the case of India while 
a mere seed thereof was soWn in the Provincial fields. 
* * The thir4 formula must go. It rests on an unsound 
reasoning and must fall before a combined assault on 
the part of the Indian leaders. 

There is intense disappointment too g t the 
omission of a definite pronouncement witlj 
regard to Fiscal Autonomy. It is the 
thing on which the entire country has been 
keen for years. It is the absence of it that has 
caused Indian interests often to be victimised 
to propitiate other vested interests. The 
Hon. Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy voices the 
general feeling of the country when he says : 

Consistent with Imperial interests, it should be 
possible to formulate a scheme of scientific tariffs 
dictated by the interests of India. I cannot help think- 
ing that if a radical change of policy had been out- 
lined in regard to fiscal matters, the disappointment 
of the public at certain features of the scheme in the 
reform should not have been so keenly felt. 

Surely it would be no exaggeration to say 
that unless a great measure of popular con- 
trol is given to the people in the central 
legislature, the scheme as a whole will not be 
acceptable to the country at large. Opinion 
too is fairly unanimous that the Council of 
State must go. It is justly regarded as “ a 
discredited device ” and second chambers 
have, on the whole, been far from successful, 
and there is an apprehension that it may 
“ lead to heat, irritation and bad blood, im- 
perilling the constitution itself.” It has 
evidently been conceived as “ an antidote to 
the elective majority in ^ the Legislative 
Assembly,” and “ to serve as a screen, thin 
though it be, to cover the continuance of the 
present system of Government.” If this 
ill-fated second chamber is to remain at 
all, the elected element in it should be strength- 
ened and it should be shorn of some at 
least of the powers propqsed to hft conferred 
on it. * ^ 

With regard to the proposed changes 
concerning provincial governments, • the 
general opinion of the country is cl^lar. The 
number of rese^rved subjects must be as few 
as possible, especially so in regard ,to the 
major provinces ; Ministers must be allowed 
the same status and salary as members 
of the Executive Council; the proposal to hay 
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members of the Executive Government with- 
out portfolios shouWbc given up ; in the legis- 
lative assemblies there should be a, substantial 
majority of elected members, as otherwise 
there could be no boast of real autonomy ; power 
must? be given to the Assemblies to raise 
debates on definite matters of public interest ; 
they should also have the power to insist on 
the Governor calling a meeting of the Assembly 
at stated intervals. The Governor should not 
be the President of the Legislative Assembly, 
but if this is not complied with, at least the 
Vice-President should be elected by that 
body. The feeling is quite keen against the 
institution of the Grand Committees. The 
proposal to have reserved and transferred 
subjects is tolerated solely because it is ex- 
pressly Said to be provisional. 

In regard to the proportion of Indians* in 
the Services the Congress- League claim for the 
immediate grant to the Indians of 50 per cent 
of the higher posts in the Civil Services is 
regarded at least for the present as a more 
equitable proportion. India is admittedly 
the poorest country in the world and 
the Civil Service the costliest. It will be 
a grievous wrong to the Indian tax-payer to 
proposuany further . increase in the salaries 
and pensions of the Civil Service even if it 
was intended to console the bureaucracy 
for the loss of j)Ower and prestige which the 
scheme undoubtedly contemplates. 

The claim advanced in the Report that the 
real guardians of the masses of India are the 
bureaucracy and not the ^natural leaders of 
the people is responsible for not a little of the 
unfavourable criticism to which the Report 
has been subjected. More than anything else 
the chapter in which special powers 
are recoipmendecj for protecting the 
interests of Europeans, Christian Missionaries 
and the domiciled communities have given 
riss to a good deal of just resentment. 

The pride and se^-respect of Indians, made almost 
morbid by the humiliation of generations, are cruelly 
fortified by the disabilities of one kind or another, 
under ^hich they labour in their own country. When 
shall there be real equality between man and man, is 
the cry of anguish that goes up from many a wounded 
heart. The one appeal that we would make to all who 
wield authority over India is to put an end to all pri- 
vilege, whether it be due to birth or race or religion. 


In stating this the Hon. Mr. Srinivasa 
Sastri is but echoing ttit unanimous voice 
of the country. 

There is no use concealing the fact that 
every self-respecting Indian resents the theory 
of divided interests. As Mr. Gandhi points out 
in regard to the nervousness of the authorities 
to protect what are called special interests : 

One cannot help noticing an unfortunate suspicion 
of our intentions regarding the purely British as dis- 
tinguished from the purely Indian interests. Hence, 
there is to be seen in the scheme elaborate reserva- 
tions on behalf of these interests. I think that more 
than anything else it is necessary to have an honest, 
frank and straightforward understanding about these 
interests and for me personally this is of much greater 
importance than any legislative feat that British 
talent alone or a combination of British and Indian 
talent may be capable of performing. I would cer- 
tainly, in as courteous terms as possible, but equally 
emphatic, say that these interests will be held subser- 
vient to those of India as a whole and that therefore 
they are certainly in jeopardy in so far as they may 
be inconsistent with the general advance of India. 

Indians very rightly claim that where the 
interests of India and England conflict the 
interests of India should not be subordinated 
to those of England ; and Britishers should 
not forget what John Bright was never tired 
of repeating that the good of England 
must come through the channels of the good 
of India. • 

In the past it has been our melancholy 
experience that many a great scheme nobly 
•planned* has been shorn of its beneficience at 
the hands of the bureaucracy by the narrow 
and petty-fogging spirit in which they have 
b^n interpreted and worked ; Parliament 
cannot be too careful in providing safeguards 
against “ the hazards of bureaucratic jeal- 
ousy.” The Pronouncement of August 20 has 
justly been regarded by th§ educated classes 
in India as a pledge binding the Imperial 
Government in regard to its future relations 
with India. Mr. Curtis rightly warned the 
British public when he said, “ Our danger lies 
in pledges being so framed that mere delay 
and failure to take the necessary steps forth- 
with will expose us to a charge of breach of 
faith. ” Hence the insistence by politicians 
of all classes and creeds that adequate assur- 
ance should be given, that full responsible 
government shall be established in India 
within a reasonable period. 



. INDIANS AND THE COLONIES' 

BY MR. M. K. GANDHI 


HE Imperial Conference Resolution on the 
status of our countrymen emigrating to 
the Colonies reads well on the surface, but 

it is highly deceptive. We need not consider it a 
great achievement that we can pass the same 
laws against the colonials that they may pass 
against us. It is like a giant telling a dwarf 
that the latter is free to give blow for blow. 
Who is to refuse permission and passports to the 
colonials desiring to enter India ? But Indians, no 
matter what their attainments are constantly 
being refused permission to enter the colonies 
even for temporary periods. South African legis- 
lation of emigration was purged of the racial taint, 
by the passive resistence movement. But the 
administrative principles still continue and will 
do so, so long as India remains both in name and 
substance a dependency. 

The agreement arrived at regarding those who 
are already domiciled practically restates the 
terms of the settlement of 1914. If it extends 
to Canada and Australia it is a decided gain, for 
in Canada till recently there was a big agitation 
owing to the refusal of its Government to admit 
the wives and children of its Sikh settlers. I may 
perhaps add that the South African settlement 
provides for the protection of those who had 

* The text of the Resolution passed^by the Imperial 
Conference appears elsewhere. 


plural wives before the settlement, especially if 
the latter hkd at any time entered South Africa. 
It may be the proper thing in a predominently 
Christian country to coniine the legality to only 
one wife. But it is necessary even for that 
country, in the interests of humanity and for the 
sake of friendship for members of the same 
Imperial Federation to which they belong admini- 
stratively, to allow the admission of plural wives 
and their progeny. 

The above agreement still evades the question 
of inequality of status in other matters : — Thus 
the di^culty of obtaining licenses throughout 
South Africa, the prohibition to hold landed 
property in the Transvaal and the Free State and 
virtual prohibition within the Union itself of the 
entry of Indians into the Free States^ the prohi- 
bition of Indian children to enter the ' ordinary 
Government ' schools, depriv.ntion of Municipal 
franchise in the Transvaal and the Free State and 
practical deprivation of the Union franchise 
throughout South Africa, barring perhaps the 
Cape. The resolutions of the Imperial Confer- 
ence therefore are decidedly an eye-wash. There 
is no change of heart in the colonies and certain- 
ly no recognition of Imperial obligations regard- 
ing India, The Fijian atrocities to which Mr. 
Andrews has drawn pointed attention show what 
is possible even in the Crown colonies wjiich are 
under direct Imperial Control. 



THE ADVANCE OF THE ALLIES 

BY “ AN INDIAN JOURNALIST ” 


HE change in the military situation in the 
course of the last two months must appear 
somewhat bewildering to the man in the 
street, who whatever his sympathies, may be 
perhaps not entirely guiltless of sharing with the 
German people a certain belief in the legend of 
German invincibility. To such an one it must 
come as a pleasant surprise to read of the Allies 
making huge captures of prisonersand material and 
over-running a considerable extent of territory 
with an ease of which only the German High 
Command was hitherto believed to hold the 
secret. As a matter of fact, of course, no serious 
student of the War could tolerate for a moment 
any such pretentious claims for German general- 
ship. They have had the half of adventitious 
circumstances which have enabled them to rear 


up a legend of victory which is one of their most 
valuable assets in preserving the morale of a 
starving people. It is not necessary to d^ell on 
these circumstances except one the elimination 
of which may largely be ascribed to the changed 
military situation. The German general strategy 
was better than that of the Allies nitherto, be- 
cause it was the work of a single command. The ' 
Allies have learnt in the school of necessity the 
bitter lesson that unity of fiont is the first con- 
dition of success, and the appointment of General 
Foch as Generalissimo after the opening disaster 
of the year’s campaign came none too soon. Since 
that appointment there has been peiceptible in 
the Allied strategy a certain unity of purpose 
and execution that no amount df cordiality bet- 
ween independent commands could have^ produced. 
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In General Foch also the Entente found a soldier 
whose reputation has survived four years of War. 
TTia selection has been amply and brilliantly 
justified in the changed situation of tlie present 
day from that three months earlier. The Germans 
have failed in their object and the last Allied 
counter-offensive was by way of impressing this fact 
upon the world at large and the German people 
in particular. It must be remembered that the 
Germans started this year’s campaign with 
certain advantages, in 1916 they were in a 
position of numerical inferiority. In 1918, owing 
to the defection of Russia, they had about a 
million and a half troops to spare. These they 
proposed to use in bringing the War to a close at 
the earliest possible moment, which for them 
depended upon when they could seize the moment 
when their strength was at its maximun and the 
Allies’ at the minimum. Since Germany could 
not hope for a successful issue once the American 
man power began seriously to tell, it was 
obviously necessary that the decision should be 
attained in the course of the present year and as 
early in the season as possible. As regards what 
may be said to constitute a decision this may be 
placed in two categories. A decision could only be 
arrived at by destroying the enemy’s powers of 
resistance gr his morale. The German objectives 
were therefore either to inflict such heavy losses 
on the Allies’ Armies as to make them incapable 
*offurthc&resistanco or, if that remained still effec- 
tive, or if diminished, in the alternative, to drive 
them back to such a point that they may uncover 
some vital place of strategic or political import- 
ance such as the channel ports or Paris. It is 
important to grasp this primary question of 
objective, for the measure of the German defeat is 
the measure of the magnitude«of their objective. 
In spite of the ease of their first successes and 
the large captures of prisoners and material they 
made and in spite of the depths of their advance, 
these could only be judged from the stand-point 
of their effect upon the attainment of their 
objective. If owing to any cause their efiect 
could be nullifiied, the t^rman defeat would be 
none the less palpable because of these early 
victories. This, then, was the cardinal prin- 
ciple of General Foch’s strategy to pre- 
vent the * enemyr exploiting his successes 
so<is to convert them into anything decisive. He 
was faced with an immediate inferiority in re- 
serves with the promise of American reinforcement 
to become effective^ later in the year. He had to 
husband these reserves so as not to be too weak 
to withstand t^^e final shock and yet prevent the 


enemy reaching any of his strategical objectives. 
The present allied victory on tfie Somme is the best 
answer to the question of how General Foch 
carried out one of the most difficult tasks set 
before any General since the end of 1914, for it 
is the inevitable outcome of his brilliant General- 
ship and not a mere chance of success. General 
Foch has invariably pursued his policy of preserv- 
ing his mass of manoeuvre intact for the final 
blow even at the cost of allowing the enemy to 
make a dangerous advance. It was a bold game 
to play, for miscalculation meant disaster but it 
succeeded to perfection. The allied reserves al- 
ivays managed to come up at the critical moment 
and established the front confining the German 
reserves in deep and narrow salients, the dangers 
of which are obvious. It was when the last of 
these salients had been created and all the ene- 
my’s efforts to have fallen it out had failed, that 
General Foch felt himself strong enough to teach 
the enemy an object lesson on the disadvantages 
of salients whoso flanks are too strong to be 
pushed back. The position by the middle of 
July had become considerably easier for him. 
American reserves had hurried in in enormous 
numbers. The enemy had exhausted more than half 
his reserves in his various eiibrts. His own re- 
serves had been augmented in spite of losses and 
he therefore determined on a counter- stroke in 
the Aisne- Marne region. We need not go into the 
details of the fighting here save to remark that 
the strategical objective was achieved. The 
enemy was caught in a trap and suffered very 
heavily dmwing freely upon his remaining re- 
serves which had been concentrated on the Somme 
sector, to extricate him from the trap. This gave 
Foc|;i another opportunity for scoring a sur- 
prise attack on the flank of the most dangerous 
salient, the Albert- Montdidier-Noy on, and 
attained a success which was nothing short of 
marvellous, some twenty- five thousand prisoners 
and over 600 guns with an enormous mass of 
material being takeif. The strategy in this 
battle was as at the Aisne-Marne region, one of 
pinching off a salient. The first attack 
being a surprise attained a depth of twelve 
miles and being followed up by an attack 
on Montdidier-Lassigny flank, the elimination of 
the salient was accomplished. Biilliant as the 
operation was considered by itself, its true signifi- 
cance lies rather in its bearing upon the general 
situation. It is Marshal Foch’s title to fame. * It 
is more important as indicating the definite 
failure of the German plans. It is an excellent 
augury as the first of the Allies’ counter-strokesi 



ITALY AND THE SLAVS 

BY 

THE REV. ARTHUR R. SLATER ‘ 


ROB ABLY the most striking proof of the 
efficacy of unofficial diplomacy in prepar- 
- ing the ground for a real diplomatic 
triumph has been given in the important 
Rome Congress which has made a considerable 
contribution toward the solution of after- war 
problems, as well as removing serious misunder- 
standings between the members of the Entente, 
It is well-known that the relations between the 
Jugo- Slavs and the Italians, notably the extreme 
Imperialists, have been very constrained during 
the past two years, and this feeling has necessarily 
made the co operation of the Slavs more difficult. 
Italy laid claim to extensive tracts on the 
Dalmatia side of the Adriatic Sea, and while it 
may be true that there are very close historical 
associations between the Italians and the peoples 
of these districts, it could not be denied that the 
whole of the North Dalmatia country is inhabited 
by a purely Slav people and is the very strong- 
hold of Jugo- Slav National Movement. The 
Allies, anxious to gain the co-operation of Italy in 
the war, were persuaded to grant the demands of 
Italy in regard to this disputed country. This 
treaty has, of course, since been repudiated by 
both parties, though for a long time, its existence 
was fruitful of serious misunderstandings. By the 
wise and persistent work of a number of leading 
Italians and Jugo -Slavs, there has come an 
entirely different feeling among all classes, and it 
has now been possible for the contending parties 
to meet in Conference, and settle the outstanding 
disputes. Italy attaches very great importance 
to the friendship of the Jugo- Slavs, both from a 
political and commercial point of view, and the 
reasonable attitude taken by the various parties 
has made it clear to both nationalities that their 
futures lies in co-operation, not dissession. The 
fortuitous meeting of a ^w Italian and Slav 
exiles in a Swiss town several months ago has 
initiated a movement fraught with immense 
possibilities both to Italy and the nationalities 
now under the heel of Austria;* The Conference 
in Rome was made possible by the steady propa- 
ganda of these far-seeing men^ and it has ended 
with a success which would have been regarded 
as unattainable a few months ago. Italian- Jugo- 
slavs, Poles, Czecho- Slovaks, and Roumanians 
have found that they have common interests and 
common enemies.” While the agreements reached 
reacting the attitude of these parties to Austria, 


certainly one of the heaviest blows that country 
has received in the War, are of the utmost import- 
ance to the Allies, the object of this article is to 
briefly deal with the question as far as ' it 
affects the Italians and the Slavs. The Con- 
ference consisted of some forty representatives 
of all the nationalities subject to Austria, as well 
as Italy and Serbia and .the Allies ; and the ques- 
tion, as far as it referred lo the Italy- Slav situa- 
tion, was discussed by all, and the agreements 
appear to be unanimous. The findings of such a 
conference cannot, of course, be final, for it will 
be necessary for the two Governments, through 
the proper channels, to translate this agreement 
into a fact. 

The Committee for the Italian -Jugo- Slav 
Entente sent among its delegates, Signor Canepa, 
an ex- Minister, and Professor Salvemini. The 
whole force of the great political associations, in- 
cluding hundreds of senators and deputies on 
which the Italian Government depends, gave its 
support. The Radical Group in the Chamber, the 
Reformist Socialists, even the Nationalists, sent 
delegates. The Prime Minister, Signors Bisso- 
lati and Comandini gave their warm approval. 
Famous Italian patriotic associations were re- 
presented, so that it may safely be taken for 
granted, that the conclusions reached by this re- 
presentative body will speedily be accepted by the 
Government. In the Entente countries, as well 
as among neutrals, this agreement has been wel- 
comed with enthusiasm. Reference may be made 
to a notable speech by Lord Robert Cecil, who 
spoke as the repres3ntative of the British Foreign 
Office. “I believe that the Congress was valuable 
for its wisdom and moderation. I believe it was 
valuable for the spirit of brotherhood which it 
displayed. But above all I welcome it because it 
showed that the Italian Government, as expressed 
by the speech of the Italian Prim^ Minister, re- 
cognise to the full that • the principles on which, 
the Kingdom of Italy was founded were not only 
of local application, but extend to international 
relations. Italy has shown herseff ready to 
extend to the Poles, to those gallant Czecho- 
slovaks, to tfie Roumanians, and last but Hot 
least, to the Jugo-Slavs, the principles on which 
her own * Risorgimento ’ was founded, and on 
which she may still forward tP greater future 
than she has even seen in the past.” Such a 
speech will prove a fine piece of propaganda for 
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Austria-Hungary, and it will largely reinforce the 
efforts already being made on the Italian front, 
and thus contribute to the growing disintegration 
of the Habsburg battalions which is fast becom- 
ing one of the greatest of Austrian military 
problems. 

Greali harm was done by the extravagant claims 
pdt forward by partisans on either side and by 
the failure hitherto to establish anything like a 
friendly understanding on debatable questions. 
When Italy entered the War in May, 1915, the 
enmity of Latin and Slav on the shores of the 
Adriatic was in full flame, and there seemed every 
probability of its causing a real dissension between 
the Allies. The Southern Slav hated the Italian 
in Dalmatia as an Imperialist usurper, the Italian 
denounced the Southern Slavs as the Cossacks of 
Austria, brutally overwhelming a superior culture 
by sheer force of numbers. The Austrian rulers 
have naturally fostered this feeling to the utmost, 
and have not been without success. By the wise 
propaganda of those patriots who recognised that 
not only was it due to the Italians to conform to 
the principles they declared themselves to be 
fighting for, but also that the friendship of the 
two nationalities was essential to their future 
commercial prosperity, has brought about a change 
which is liyile short of marvellous. No one can 
read the strong words used by both parties two 
years ago and compare them witl^ the attitude 
•taken by.the representatives at the Conference 
without being struck with the wonderful change 
that has taken place. Though only a general 
report was issued after the Conference, certain 
features of the Italy- Jugo-Slav agreement are well 
known. The most important points may be bnefly 
stated. (1) The diVision of the Istrian Peninsula 
so as to leave its western coast, including Triest 
and Pola, to Italy, but its eastern part and all 
territory east of a line running from the mouth 
of the Arsa river, the historic boundary of Italy, 
northward to the Drave, to the Jugo Slavs ; 
(2) The establishment by international guarantee 
of a series of free towns and ports along the 
Adriatic coaslif to include specially Fiume and 
*Ilagusa, the natural and indispensable ports for 
Crotian and Serbian trade. Cattaro to be a free 
city. *A11 reasonable Italians admit that it would 
be undesirable for ritaly to attempt to control 
Fiume and Bagusa though the* population is 
Italian,^ but there is need for some security 
against their passing into enemy hands and 
being made bases for submarines, or being 
used as arsenals. *The question of the rocky 
strip of Dalmatian coast, with its three towns 


perched on the cliffs and to which all Italians feel 
a strong sentimental attachment, Zara, Sebenico, 
and Spalato, may raise difficulties, but the spirit 
shown in the Conference will render these pro- 
blems much easier of settlement. Each side can 
well afford to go a long way to meet the senti- 
mental claims of the other if thereby it can 
secure its own positive needs. As Lord Robert 
Cecil said, “ there is no inconsistency whatever 
between the aspirations of Italy, and those of 
Jugo-Slavia.” The representatives have pledged 
themselves to work for the completion of the 
Italo-Slav reconciliation, both during the War, 
and when peace is contemplated. The unity and 
independence of the two nations is imperative in 
the political interests of both. The liberation of 
the Adriatic, together with its defence, is de- 
clared to be a vital interest of both peoples, who 
pledge themselves to settle any eventual territo- 
rial controversies on the basis of the principle 
of nationality and of the right of peoples to 
decide their own destinies, and in such a man- 
ner as not to injure the vital interests of either 
nation. Any racial group which has to bo 
included within the frontiers of the other race 
shall be guaranteed rights of language, culture, 
and economic interests. 

It is difficult to estimate the value of this 
agreement to the Allies. As the months have 
passed by, the full significance of the Allies’ 
principles have been realised by the states- 
men of all the Allied countries, and they 
have found themselves placed in false posi- 
tions by* agreements concluded in an earlier 
stage of the War, under circumstances 
which were almost a justification for their action. 
Better counsels have prevailed, and the Allies are 
showing a greater readiness to apply in detail the 
principles laid down. No nation will realise more 
keenly the force of the resolutions passed at the 
Rome Conference than the Austrian, for it marks 
a tragic date in the life of that Empire. The 
Allies do not strive for dismemberment of 
Austria, ns such, but they do stand for the libera- 
tion of the populations subject to her rule. These 
people ought to enjoy to the full the enjoyment 
of liberty and independence, and the agreement 
reached by the Italians and the Slavs have laid 
the foundation for the freedom of the other 
nations now subject to Austria. This fact can- 
not better be described than in the words of an 
Italian writer : “ It harmonises with Nature* and 
the moral conscience of the Italian nation which 
owed its own reconstruction to the principle of 
pationality.” 



THE MYSORE ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 


T is a great compliment to the vigorous per- 
sonality and enterprise of the present Dewan 
of Mysore that the Economic Conference 
which was founded eight years ago has 
proved such a success that at its last session, 
with the exception of a solitary dissentient, 
the Conference resolved to request His High- 
ness to make it a permanent institution. 
H. H. the Maharaja, as one would expect 
of an enlightened ruler like him, has rea- 
dily complied with the request of his subjects, 
and all those who are interested in the welfare 
and advancement of this premier native State will 
welcome the decision. When the Conference wa.s 
started it was subjected, like every new organiz- 
ation, to cynical — nay even hostile — criticism. 
But even the hardest critic of the Mysore 
administration must admit that the Economic 
Conference has given not a little stimulus to the 
educational, and the material advancement of 
the State. Education has made tremendous 
strides. Many a nascent industry^ of the State 
has been encouraged, and facilities offered to 
new industrial enterprises. Despite the War 
there has been considerable expansion of 
the import and export trade of Mysore. 
The promoters of the Conference realise that 
their activities have just begun, and that they 
have p* great deal to do in the future. We are 
glad the State has been generously placing at the 
disposal of the Conference the services of its 
most talented officers and the large funds neces- 
sary to carry on the enterprises projected. It is 
pleasing to note in the Beport of the last session 
held in June “ that the Conference recommends 
that, as there is sufficient .«icope for the e^ ta- 
blishment of the following large industries in 
the State which are likely to prove profitable, 
they may be started either as private concerns 
if sufficient capital is forthcoming or as concerns 
financed by GoveriKnent : — 

(a) Pencil factory at Bankipur with an annual out- 
turn of 75,000 gross of cheap grade pencils and with a 
capital of Rs. 1,10,000. 

(b) A cotton mill at Devangere. 

(c) Manufacture of stoneware pipes out of the abun- 
dant raw material available in the vicinity of Banga- 
lore in view of the fact that the drainage scheme for 
the city of Bangalore has to be taken in hand shortly 
and Rs. 10 lakhs worth of stoneware pipes will be re- 
quired. 

(d) ^ One large sugar manufactory on up-jbo-date 
lines; 


(e) A. small rolling mill fcr the manufacture of or- 
dinary commercial bars from scrap iron as is done in 
Pondicherry.” 

Another resolution passed at the Conference 
concerning the industrial activities of the State 
was as follows : — * 

This Conference is of opinion that the following min- 
eral and chemical industries for which raw materials 
are available in the State should be started at an 
early date : — 

(a) Manufacture of soda bicarbonate from alkaline 
earth. 

(b) Manufacture of bleaching powder and other 
commercial products from common salt. 

(c) Manufacture of sulphuric acid. 

(d) Manufacture of paints from ochres. 

(e) Manufacture of powdered asbestos for lining 
boiler surfaces. 

(f) Manufacture of emery paper from corundum. 

And also considers it necessary that investigations 

of all and such other raw materials available in the 
State as are of economic and industrial importance 
should be undertaken. 

This is as it should be. One of the chief 
merits of this organisation is that officials and 
non-officials are brought together not only in the 
various committees held from time to time 
during the year but in the open discussions of 
the Conference w^here all sides of a question are 
brought forward and then decided. The official 
is made to feel that he is after all the servant of 
the public and is answerable to them, while at the 
same time the non-official is made‘*to realise 
that his ciiticism should be constructive, responsi- 
ble and practical. Within the short space of a 
note of this description it is hardly possible to do 
justice to the many-sided activities of this unique 
institution. Suffice it to spy that the Editor 
of this Review had the privilege of attending 
the last session ® of this Conference during 
all its sittings and was very much impressed 
by the " general enthusiasm that prevailed, 
the freedom with which questions were dis- 
cussed and the knowledge of facts dis- 
played by many members in many an interesting 
debate. We would ask the British bureaucrat 
who is eternally f cepticah about the capacity of. 
Indians to successfully carry on the work of 
administration to look for a while at the 
Province of Mysore where the Ruler, the Dewan, 
the Councillors, the heads of departments, and 
the Commissioners of Districts are all Indians 
and the State is as progressive as any under 
modern administration. 



THE MONTAGU-CHELMSFORD SCHEME 


• SOME CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISMS ‘ 

[In fairness to the many eminent gentlemen whose criticisms on the Montagu- Chelmsford Scheme have been 
presented in these pages, the Editor desires to state that they have been considerably abridged from interviews 
and contributions to the press. The constructive criticisms herein collected are mainly of those who have 
acknowledged that the authors of the Scheme have been actuated by a genuine desire to promote the interests of 
India, and that the Scheme they have presented tentatively for discussion is a definite step in advance bilt 
that it requires important modifications to make it acceptable to the country at large. \ 


Hon. Babu Surendranath Banerjea 

The weakest part of the scheioe is that relating 
to the Government of India The machinery is 
left practically untouched. The number of elect- 
ed members h\s 'neen increased ; but no real power 
is given to the Council. The Government of India 
l emains as autocratic as before. There i.s no hope, 
no promise of even a beginning being made in- 
respect of responsible government within a decade. 
All this is unsatisfactory. The scheme must be 
mat-eriairy modified in this respect — From a 
speech at Calcutta . 

Babu Amvica Charan Mazumdar 

I am of opinion that if the Reform proposals 
as formulated in the published report, however 
imperfect they may be, ai e honestl}^ carried out, 
they are ^ sure to prove a real step in advance 
towards the progressive realization of responsible 
government in India. But it seems to me that 
the restyrictions and liipitations imposed apparent- 
ly as safeguards through excessive caution , parti- 
cularly as regards the appointment, function and 
tenure of office of the Minister and the unA'mited 
power of veto of the Governor, must be either re- 
moved or relaxed as otherwise these so-called safe- 
guards are likely to reduce the reality of the Ke- 
forni.s to a disappointing minjpiuni. — The Bengalee. 

The Hon. Sir D E Wacha* 

GOVERNMENT OP INDIA 

When we examine the proposals of 
the Socretai^ of Stat^ and the Viceroy in regard 
to the GoverBment o^ India, we are unable to 
speak of the result of their labours in terms of 
approbation which we have deemed it but right 
to accord ^o their scheme for the provinces. We 
acknowledge that ^he changes that they have pro- 

* From a joint memorandum issued by the Hon 
Sir D. Waoha, Sir Narayan Chandavarkar, the 
Hon. Mr.C. H.Setalvad, SirBalachandra Krishna, Mr. 
H, A. Wadya, Mr.#W. A. Chambers, Mr. G. K. Parekh, 
Mr. N. V. Gokhale and Mr. N. M.4Samarth, . 


posed in the structure of the Government of In- 
dia, both in its executive and legislative aspects, 
are, in some respects, an improvement on present 
conditions and in no respect ‘ retrograde ' or 
* reactionary.’ 

NEED FOR AN EFFICIENT FINANCE COMMITTEE 

The matter to which we attach the greatest 
importance is the right to control the Budget. 
This we get, at the very start, in the provinces, as 
we have already shown, in respect of all allot- 
ments on ‘transferred ’as well as ‘ reserved * sub- 
jects except a certificated allotment, or part of 
allotment, if any. In the Legislative Assembly 
of India, however, there is no improvement of 
any kind proposed in this respect, except, of 
course, such improvement as may indirectly fol- 
low from the fact of an elected majority making 
its recommendations by way of resolutions on the 
Budget. We think, however, that an advance 
may be usefully made in this respect by providing 
for the selection of a dozen qualified and compe- 
tent non- official members from both the * elected 
as well as the nominated portions of the legisla- 
ture for the purpose of conferring, as an advisory 
Board for the present, with the Finance Member 
before he finally prepares his Budget for sub- 
mission to the legislature. It should be open to 
the Government to withhold information to dis- 
cfose which may be deemed inconsistent with the 
public interest. Subject to this necessary restric- 
tion the non -official voice must be heard in th^ 
preparation of the Budget, Such a step is absolu- 
tely necessary^ as a preparation for the eventual 
control of the purse»of the central Government by 
the Legislative Assembly of India. 

The authors of the proposals have done full 
justice in their report to the Indian view as to 
the fairness, expediency, and urgent necessity of 
conceding fiscal freedom to India. But they have 
been unable to make any proposals in this behalf, 
because they felt that tiiey were outside the pur- 
view of matters which legitimately fell within the 
scope of their inquiry and recommendations on 
Indian constitutional reforms. They observe: — 
“ Our inquiry has not been concerned with fiscal 
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questions, and the views expressed upon them 
have come beforo only as the main reason 
which those who asked for popular control over 
India’s finances gave in support of their request . . 

. . It has been decided by Parliament that the 
fiscal relations of all parts of the Empire and the 
rest of the world should be considered after the 
war, and we assume that this consideration will be 
by an Imperial Conference on which India will be 
adequately represented.” We admit that there is 
some force in this attempted justification for their 
attitude on this question. But, we ask whether 
a Parliamentary Bill for the reconstitution of 
the Government in India with a view to give 
effect to the policy of the announcement of His 
Majesty’s Government on August 20, 1917, for 
* the progressive realisation of responsible gov- 
ernment in India as an integral part of the Bri- 
tish Empire ' can he reasonably deemed to be 
satisfactorily drafted if it contains no provision 
whatever, of however tentative a character, for 
the contingency of India being granted fiscal free- 
dom on terms of equality with the Colonies. Such a 
provision, wo think, is absolutely necessary to 
make the draft reasonably complete so as to ob- 
viate the necessity of coming before Parliament 
again, immediately after the war, for an amend- 
ment of the Statute. 

A WRONG FORMULA 

While we admit that the executive and legis- 
lative structure of the Government of India has 
been proposed to be improved in some respects so 
as to constitute an advance on present conditions, 
we are constrained to say that the proposals in< 
this behalf are excessively cautious and unneces- 
sarily illiberal. They are based on a formula, the 
correctness and soundness of which we venture^ to 
question. The Secretary of State and the 
Viceroy have laid down that formula in these 
terqis : — 

“ The Government of India must remain 
wholly responsible te Parliament and saving such 
responsibility, its authority ih essential matters 
must remain indisputable, pending experience of 
the effect of the changes now to be introduced in 
the Provinces. In the meantime the Indian 
Legislative Council should be enlarged and made 
more representative and its opportunities of 
influencing Government increased.” 

We beg to question not only the soundness of 
the principle and policy embodied in this pro- 
po8iti6n, hut also its compatibility with the 
terms of the announcement of August 20, 1917. 
How can it be said that the position enunciated 


in the formula is in consonance with the terms 
of that announcement w^pn no attempt tohatooer 
is made in the reconstruction of the Government 
of India itself towards ‘ the progressive realisa- 
tion of responsible Government ’ to however 
small an extent ? We fail to see why ‘ the Gov- 
ernment of India must remain wholly responsible 
to Parliament ’ and why even the heginningsf^o{ 
responsible government in the Government 
of India should be withheld until, per- 
haps, a majority of the Provinces, advanced as 
well as backward, have made efiective progress in 
responsible government. Till this contingency 
h.appens, the Government of India is apparently 
to remain without even the seed of responsible 
government introduced in1;p its system. This, 
we think, is wrong in principle and is bound to 
lead to rigidity and un progressiveness at the 
centre of the body politic, which would react on 
the freedom, elasticity and growth of ■‘•provincial 
administrations. Besides, it is a bad policy to 
make the Legislative Assembly of India so un- 
inviting as contrasted with the provincial Legis- 
lative Councils that the best talent of the coun- 
try would be naturally attracted to the latter on 
account of the now and fascinating opportunities 
of service and distinction that would be thrown 
open to it under the proposed arrangements. It 
is on account of this wrong formula on* which Mr. 
Montagu and Lord Chelmsford have taken their 
stand, that their proposals in regard to the Gov-- 
ernment of India have suffered in correctness of 
conception and in liberality. A legislature with 
a two- thirds elected element therein but in all 
important matters retaitung the characteristics of 
the Morley-Minto model, that is to say, mere 
‘criticism unchecked by responsibility ’ has its 
perils, and should not be allowed to continue long 
in this position of irresponsibility Otherwise 
there would be a break-down of the machinery 
long before it is re-adjusted to new requirements 
at tbe <^nd of the interval deemed essen- 
tial by the authors of the formula. We 
think that sound policy as well as the 
necessity of the complying with thg<terms of the 
announcement of August Inst dictate an immediate* 
modification of the position embodied in that 
formula. 4 

We fail to see why tbe beginnings of responsible 
government coyld not be made or should not \)e 
made in the Government of India itself, at least 
to a limited extent, simultaneously with the pro- 
vinces. If our suggestion is given effect to in- 
come-tax, revenue from ‘general’ stamp duty, 
railways, post and telegraph (in so far as their 
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general administration other than for military 
-purposes is concerned) and, above all, salt and 
customs, are some of the items whjph may be 
gradually ‘ transferred ' into the control of Indian 
ministers. To our mind, the principal defect of 
the scheme of Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 
is its failure to give any control, however small, 
over the Government of India to the people’s 
representatives in the beginning or to provide for 
such control in the future with the same direct- 
ness and firmness with which the growth of popu- 
lar control is provided for in the Provincial 
Governments. We think the British Cabinet and 
^rliament must be requested to introduce into 
thg Bill some measure of transfer of power to the 
Legislative Assembly of India and to provide for 
future progress towards complete responsible 
government of the Government of India itself by 
specihcall^ authorizing the proposed periodic Par- 
liamentary Commission to inquire into the matter 
and recommend to Parliament such further ad- 
vance as may be necessary or desirable in that 
behalf. 

COUNCIL OF STATE 

We think the legislative structure which the 
Secretary of State and the Viceroy have proposed 
for the reconstruction of the machinery of the 
Government of India has been unwisely compli- 
cated by the annex of a second Chamber the 
*introduc|j^on of which into the Constitution of 
India is highly undesirable. It is, on the whole, 
a discredited device ill calculated to serve a useful 
purpose in the constitutional development of 
India on smooth and harmonious lines. It would, 
we think, lead to heat, irritation and bad blood, 
imperilling the Constitution itself, — the mure so, 
when it is so constituted and empowered as to be 
a mere Government machine contrived to super- 
sede or set aside as non-existent in certain mat- 
ters, a legislature containing an elected majority. 
A Second Chamber, wherever introduced, has been 
far from successful. Even in the advanced coun- 
tries of France and the United States, it was 
deemed an exatic. TTi^ institution is peculiarly 
liritish and congenial to British soil, but even 
there it has evoked hostile criticism and a demand 
from sbme for its abolition, and from others for 
its reformation. I^rd Bryce’s Committee’s pro- 
posals are the result, though ever! in respect of 
them there are divergent views. One of the chief 
recommendations of Lord Bryce’s Committee in 
connection with the ‘legislative functions of the 
Second Chamber ’ *is that ‘ it shall not have power 
to amend or reject a financial Bill.’ In the re- 


form proposals, however, thp Council of State is 
given power, including power to amend in respect 
of all Government Bills ; and ‘ fiscal legislation, * 
say the authors of the scheme, will of course be 
subject to the procedure we have recommended 
in respect of Government Bills. There are other 
points upon which, if the composition and func- 
tions of the ‘ Council of State ’ were tested in the 
light of weighty opinion of political thinkers and 
writers or even in the light of the conclusions 
arrived at by Lord Bryce’s Committee, the novel 
structure proposed to be set up in India would 
scarcely bear examination. The authors of the 
reform proposals contemplate the perpetuation of 
the Council of State as a permanent institution 
in this country in the modified form eventually 
of mere revising chamber, instead of its being 
both a revising and a superseding body, as at 
present proposed, over the head of the Legislative 
Assembly of India. We are firmly convinced that 
this perpetuation would be a grievous blunder : 
and we would, therefore, earnestly urge that this 
objectionable feature of the proposals be forth- 
with dropped. We would suggest instead an 
adaptation of the plan of Grand Committees pro- 
posed by the authors of the Reform Scheme for 
the Provinces. The reasons given for the rejec- 
tion of this contrivance in the case of the Govern- 
ment of India are to our mind unconvincing. 
The merit of this device is that while it ean be 
utilised, by providing appropriate composition and 
powers, as a check on hasty legislation or arbitrary 
exercise of authority on the part of Govei:nment, 
•it can algo effectively prevent a predominantly 
elected but temporarily distempered legislature 
from making its sic volo prevail, but in either case 
thc^ purpose is effected not by means of a rival 
or extraneous body but by a part of the body it- 
self so as to preserve its uni-cameral character 
and prevent its unhealthy development as a body 
perpetually at war with another. 


Hon. Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya 

PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 

Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford have put 
an unduly strict interpretation on the terms of the 
announcement of August 20th. It is due to 
them at the same time to say that consistently 
with that interpretation they have proposed to 
introduce an element of real responsibility to the 
people in the provincial governments which they 
have recommended. They have proposed that 
the ti'ans^jKod subjects shall be in the charge 
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of a minister or miDisters to be nominated by the 
Governor from among the elected members of the 
Legislative Council ; that such ministers shall be 
appointed for the term of the Legislative Coun- 
cils ; that the ministers, together with the Gover- 
nor, should form the administration with regard 
to these subjects ; that on such subjects the 
decision of the ministers should be final, subject 
only to the Governor’s advice and control. They 
have said that they expect the Governor to re- 
fuse assent to the proposals of his ministers only 
when the consequence of acquiescence would 
clearly be serious, or when they are clearly such 
as to be the result of inexperience. They do not 
intend that the Governor should be in a position 
to refuse assent at discietion to ail his ministers’ 
proposals. This is the best part of the proposals 
of Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford for which 
I offer thanks to them. It would give the minis- 
ters greater individual power and responsibility 
with regard to transferred subjects than they 
would have under the Congress- i^eague scheme. 
But it is weighed by various conditions and it re- 
quires to be improved. 

SELECTION OF MINISTERS 

In the first place it should be provided that the 
elected member or members to be nominated by 
the Governor shall be selected from among the 
first few men who command the largest measure 
of con^dence of their fellow elected members in 
the Legislative Council. Appointment by election 
having been negatived, the best course to follow 
will probably be that the appointment should he 
made from among a panel of three or ^our re- 
commended by the elected members. Though it 
will limit the field, still it would leave the selec- 
tion to the Governor. But it will at the same 
time ensure that the Governor shall not select a 
man, who though he is an elected member, is not 
acceptable to the majority of the Council. 

MINISTERS SHOULD BE MEMBERS OF THE 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

The second point is that {he ministers should 
be members of the Execifbive Council and not 
merely of the Executive Government. The dis- 
tinction between the Executive^ Government and 
the Executive Council should be abolished. 
Dividing the Government into, what the authors 
themselves point out will in effect be, two com- 
mittees with different responsibilities, will weaken 
the power and responsibility of the administra- 
tion for promoting the welfare of the Province. 
In fact the division of subjects into ‘ transferred * 
and * reserved ’ requires to be considered, 


DECISION OF TRANSFERRED SUBJECTS 
Under the arrangements proposed, it would rest 
with the Governor to decide whether to call a 
meeting of his whole Government or of either part 
of it. The actual decision on a ^anf erred sub- 
ject would be taken by the Governor and his 
ministers ; the action to be taken on a. reserved 
subject would be taken by the Governor and the 
other members of his Executive Council. At a 
meeting of the whole Government, when it would 
be called, there would never be any question of 
voting, for the decision would be left to that part 
of the Government which will be responsible for 
the particular subject involved. Under this 
arrangement the Executive Council will be practi- 
cally relieved of all responsibility relating to 
transferred subjects. The entire blame for the 
want of adequate progress in the matter of the 
transferred subjects will be thrown upon the 
minister or ministers, 

FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS 
Nor will the financial arrangements proposed 
under this system be satisfactory from the point 
of view of the transferred services. In the first 
place, it is laid down as a postulate, that so long 
as the Governor in Council is responsible for re- 
served subjects he must have power to decide 
what revenues he requires. It is proposed 
that the provincial budget should be framed 
by the Executive Government as a whole. 
The first charge on provincial revenues will be the 
contribution to the Government of India ; and 
after that the supply for the reserved subjects 
will have priority. The remainder of the revenue 
will be at the disposal of the ministers for the 
purposes of the transferred gubjects. -If such 
residue is not sufficient for their needs, it will be 
open to the miuistei3 to suggest extra taxation, 
either within the schedule of permissible provin- 
cial taxation, or, by obtaining the sanction of the 
Government of India, to some tax not included 
in the schedule. It is said that the question of 
new taxation will be decided by the Governor 
and the ministers. But it clear that the res- 
ponsibility for proposing the taxation will really , 
lie upon the latter. The Executive Government 
as a whole will not be responsible for the pro- 
posal. The distinguished authors recpgnise that 
new taxation will be necessary, for no conceivable 
economics, say they, can finance the new develop- 
ments which are to be anticipated. Why then 
should the responsibility for new taxation, to 
which a certain odium attaches in the best of 
circumstances, be thrown upon the shoulders of 
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the ministers alone and not upon the Government 
the province as a whole ? The proposed ariange- 
ment is not quite fair. The responsibility for 
developing transferred subjects is to be placed 
upon the ministers. The power of deciding what 
part of the revenue shall be allotted for the 
discharge of that responsibility is to be retained 
in the hands of the Governor in Council. Power 
is given to the ministers to propose additional 
taxation but he is not to be supported in the 
exercise of that power by the collective responsibi- 
lity of the Executive Government. Proposals 
for new taxation are seldom popular. When 
such proposals will be put forward without the 
support of the Government as a whole, the 
chances of their being accepted by the legislature 
will be seriously afiected. It is proposed that 
the Legislative Council should have no option 
but to submit to the proposals of the Governor in 
Council with regard to expenditure on reserved 
subjects. This is not calculated to promote a 
willingness in it to agree to new proposals for 
taxation e\*en for transferred subjects. It is 
evident that the prospects of such subjects being 
properly financed are far from satisfactory. 
Nor are the prospects of the success of this 
part of the proposals as a whole more assuring. 
The positioii of the ministers will be unenviable. 
They must either bear the blame of failure to 
promote progress in their departments or they 
•must expose themselves .to the odium of proposing 
new taxation without having the power to deal 
with the revenue and expenditure of the Province 
as a whole. 

POWERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS 

■ The provision th^t if the Legislative Council 
should refuse to accept the budget proposals for 
reserved subjects, the Governcf-in- Council should 
have power to restore the whole or any part of 
the original allotment should be dropped. The 
Legislative Council sliould be trusted to rightly 
understand and discharge its obligations in a 
matter of such vital concern to the people as the 
maintenance yf law a^d order. If there is an 
jipprehension *that existing expenditure on 
departments primarily concerned with the 
maintejiance of law and order may be reduced, 
let this be guarded against by a special provision 
that this shall not b% done, unless^ it is assented 
to*by the Governor. 

• GRAND COMMITTEES 

On the Legislative side the proposal for a 
Grand Committee should be dropped. It involves 
a serious and unwarrantable derogation from the 


power and dignity of the Provincial Legislative 
Councils. All provincial le^slation is at present 
passed by the Provincial Legislative Councils. 
This should continue to be so in the future. The 
Indian Statute book contains over-abundant 
legislation for the maintenance of law and order 
in the country. As a rule such legislation is all- 
India legislation and has with few exceptions 
been enacted in the past by the Imperial Legisla- 
tive Council. It may be safely assumed that it 
will continue to be so in the future. 

It is evident that it is contemplated 
that the Grand Committee should be called into 
existence only occasionally. If then any occasion 
should arise when a Provincial Legislative Council 
refuses to pass any legislation which the Execu- 
tive Government considers to be necessary, it will 
be better to ask the Central Government with the 
over-riding power of legislation which it is 
proposed to retain for it, to enact it for the 
province. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCILS 

So far then as the Provincial Governments are 
concerned, I would recommend that there should 
be an Executive Council of four members two of 
whom should be Indians, nominated by the 
Governor out of a panel elected by the elected 
members of the Legislative Councils, holding 
charge of, and being specially responsible for, 
subjects of the most vital concern to the people, 
and that there should be no reserved subjects 
and no Grand Committee. I would agree that the 
resolutions of the Councils other than those relat- 
ing to the Budget should be treated as recom- 
mendations and Resolutions relating to the budget 
should be binding on the executive and the 
budget should be modified to accord with them, 
sul)ject to this limitation that the Legislative 
Council should not have the power to reduce 
existing expenditure on departments relating to 
law and order without the consent of the 
Governor- in- Council. No . new expenditure 
should be incurred leven in those departments 
unless it is approved by the Legislative Council. 

CONCLUSION 

A definite assurance should be given whether it 
is intended that full responsible government 
should be established in India within a period not 
exceeding 20 years , — {From a lengthy Communi- 
cation to the Press,) 
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Rao Bahadur R. N. Mudholkar 

t 

It displays a breadth of view, a far-sightedness 
of vision, a liveliness of imagination comparable to 
that displayed by that oft quoted speech of 
Macaulay, which most Indian politicians love to 
read and re-read. It is the boldest attempt made 
till now to carry into effect the high principles of 
justice and equality embodied in the Statute Book 
by the Government of India Act of 1833, and the 
noble assurances and pledges given by Queen 
Victoria’s Proclamation of 1858. 

In regard to the Government of India, there- 
fore, the Scheme though making a slight advance 
on the present state of things is wanting in the 
essential feature: the introduction of the principle 
of responsibility. For the removal of this draw- 
back vigorous efforts should be made ; and even 
if a satisfactory amendment is not obtained, we 
should not be, for reasons to be presently ex- 
plained, downcast or reject the Scheme 

I have always held that if Parlia- 
mentary institutions are to be established 
and a beginning towards that is to be made, then 
we must proceed on lines on which the great 
democratic countries have proceeded. A second 
chamber to my mind is an absolute necessity : 
and press as we ought to for the immediate 
transfer to popular control of some departments 
of the Government of India, the establishment of 
such a ^chamber should be agreed to. The com- 
position of this body and its powers and func- 
tions are difficult matters and wide divergence 
of views is to be expected. In my option the 
body should be half-elective and half-nominated, 
official and non-official, the aim to be to secure 
representation of the best knowledge, experience 
and practical wisdom of the country and of toe 
large interests existing therein. Its powers 
should be not more than those of the other se- 
cond chambers in the British Empire or the Unit- 
ed States. The power of certification should be 
exercisable only on the grouq|ds of peace and or- 
der, and reasons for the same should be publish- 
ed. The army and military affairs generally, 
foreign and political relations, the provision for 
the defence for the country and internal peace 
and order being all reserved in the fullest manner 
for the Government of India, and their power 
being left plenary in these respects, the further 
ground of “ Good Government ” for the issue of 
the certificate should be taken out. 

The Budget should, subject to the above 
limitations, be voted upon in the two chambers 
a Joint Session if they disagree. 


Mrs. Annie Besant 

• 

Though Mrs. Besant criticised the Scheme at first 
'very strongly in her paper, ‘ New India, ' still it must 
be stated she has latterly equally strongly and strenu- 
ously been protesting against the idea of rejecting it 
as the same would be perilous. She is mainly res- 
ponsible for a manifesto based on the foUowing 
suggestions to which sheMas obtained the approval (rf 
Messrs. Moti Lai Ghose^ B. Chakravarty^ C. R. Das, 
the Hon. Mr. Jinnah, the Hon. Mr. Patel, B. G. Tilak, 
Hon. Pandit Motilal Nehru, Hon. G. S. Khaparde, 
Hon. Pandit Gokaranath Misra, Sir S. Subramania 
Aiyer, Mr, S. Kasturiranga Aiyangar and others. 

From my own standpoint the following are the 
essentials of the Congress- League Scheme which 
must be included in the Bill. 

1. Enlarged Legislative Councils, on broad 
franchise, with 4/5 (or substantial) majority of 
elected members. Muhammadan proportion as 
detailed in Joint Scheme. 

2. Control over budget, entailing subordina- 
tion of Executive to Legislature, and giving fiscal 
autonomy. 

3. Executive Council, half-Englisl^ and half- 
Indian. 

KESEKVKD SUBJECTS 

Our Scheme reserved to the Indian Government 
sole control over Foreign Afiairs, Army and 
Navy, Political Relations, the making of War 
and Peace, and the entering into Treaties, thus 
admitting the principle of reserved subjects ; but 
the Montagu-Chelmsford ^ Scheme has extended 
it most unreasonably. 

MAHOMEDAN KEPUESENTATION 

The first demand is given in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Scheme, except as regards the propor- 
tion of Muhammadans to be elected, and the 
granting of special electorates in all Provinces. 
On these points we must stand by our Muham- 
madan brethren as’' agreed. 

* FISCAL AUTONOMY 

The second gives fiscal autonomy, a sine qua 
non. Without this, the Executive is supreme, 
with it the Legislature. As a concession, we 
might agree that in the Provinces a fixed spm, 
calculated on the average ^penditu^'e of five years ^ 
before the War on police, law, and justice, should 
be at the disposal of the Executive and outside 
the control of the Legislature for the life ' time 
of the first Legislative Council, and that these 
should be reserved to the Executive. It is also 
arranged in both Schemes, that a fixed amount 
from provincial revenues shall be allocated to the 
Government of India, and that the Local and 
Indian Legislative Councils and Assembly shall 
control respectively Provincial and Indian reve- 
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^es and expenditure, there being no divided 
beads of revenue. • 

APPOINTMENT OP MINISTEBB 

Thus, in the Provinces, all the Departments 
except Law, Police and Justice should be placed 
in thd hands of Ministers, who should be chosen 
by the Governor in Council from the elected mem- 
bers of the Legislative Council, and they should 
be irremovable, as in the Congress- League Scheme, 
for the life-time of the Council. The Legislature 
would control the whole Budget, except the two 
hxed allocations, and under these circumstances 
the Grand Committee would have nothing to do 
and would disappear. The Governor might advise 
with his Ministers, but not control them. 

PROVINCIAL AUTONOMY 

The third is granted in the Provincial Coun- 
cils, but the demand that the Indian half should 
be elected is refused. I think we might let that 
go, if all subjects except Law, Police and Justice 
are in the hands of elected members of the Coun- 
cil, in whom control of the budget is vested, and 
if these also come into the hands of the Legisla- 
ture automatically, at the end of five years, 
making Provincial Autonomy complete. 

HALF THE EXECUTIVE SHOULD BE INDIAN 

In the Indian Government, half the Executive 
should be Indian, and if the work be heavy, one 
or more Ministers might be added from the elect - 
*o l members of the •As.sembly, Here also a 
fixed .sum, calculated a.s before, should he allocat- 
ed for the .*«ubjects reserved in the Congress- 
League Scheme ; in addition wo may grant to the 
Executive Council, half-Indian, the care of peace, 
tranquillity and thg safety of the country, see- 
ing that the Army is concerned with these. I 
say “ safety of the country • instead of “ good 
gove(;fiment,*’ because the latter phrase, ^like the 
“ public interests,” may be stretched to include 
anything. 

INDIAN BUDGET 

The Indian Budget must be under the control 
of the Assemlftji, save* jis regards the fixed sum 
granted, and customs, tariff and excise must 
be specially retained in its hands, lest any attempt 
should 4)e made to bring these within peace, 
tranquillity* and safiety, in view of the resistance 
of Jhe non- official European community to the 
necessary re-arranging of Indian finance with a 
view to Tndian interests. 

One point of great importance must be re- 
membered, that no* power must be transferred 
from Parliament and the Secretary of State for 


India to the Indian Govern^nent, nor to the Pro- 
vincial Governments, until the latter are res- 
ponsible to the electorates . — {From an Address 
delivered as Chairman of the Feception Committee 
Madras Special Conference.) 

COUNCIL OF STATE 

Personally, I am for abolishing the Council 
of State. In no part of the British Empire 
and nowhere else practically do you find a 
uni camera! Government or Legislature. 
There lies our difficulty which we ought 
to admit. We should ask for the abolition 
of the Council of State but if we fail in that we 
ought to get rid of the certification process. The 
Governor is able to certify a bill if he thinks 
that it comes within the expression ** peace, order 
and good government.” I should avoid that ex- 
pression and substitute for it “ the safety of the 
Nation.” Suppose you could not get the abolition 
of the Council of State but could get rid of certifi- 
cation, then there will be a joint session of the two 
Houses, in which there is a largo elected majo- 
rity. Id the joint session, if the Government 
cannot certify you can get a Bill through. It is 
on the certificate of the Governor that the real 
crux of the question comes . — {Dehate at the 
Madrae Mahajana Sahha, July 31.) 


The Hon. Mr. Mazar-uI«-Haque 

PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 

Taking the reforms in the Provincial Govern- 
•ment as a whole, it appears that ground has been 
prepared for planting the seed of Responsible 
Government, but the seed has not been planted yet. 
Attempts have been made to take a forward step, 
but the step has been immediately drawn back for 
the fear that catastrophic change may take place 
even in those matters where their occurrence is 
impossible. Statesmanship demanded that bold 
steps should be taken^and rearResponsible Gov- 
ernment should be granted fearlessly in the trans- 
ferred subjects. To think that any scheme can 
be evolved where mistakes will not be committed, 
is to wish for a state of things which are not to be 
found in this world. The history of the British 
House of Commons and of the British Rule in 
India is a history of mistakes. The occasion re- 
quires that a full measure of confidence should be 
placed in the Indians and suspicion and distrust 
of every description should be avoided. The 
scheme presumes an amount of unreasonableness 
in the Indians which is not justified by past ex- 
perience, Men who have been so far placed in 
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positions of trust suph as Sir Satyendra Prasanna 
Sinha, Sir Ali Imam and Sir Sankaran Nair have 
not betrayed their trust. Why should they do 
so if they are placed in the position of Ministers 
or even that of Governors. It may be argued 
that it is not a question of individuals but that of 
electorates. Perfectly true, but why « create an 
electorate if you do not trust them. The very 
creation of electorates implies a certain amount of 
confidence ; and if this is not conceded, foundation 
is laid for further troubles. I am decidedly of 
opinion that unless modified in its main features, 
the scheme will not satisfy the people at large. I 
would suggest that whatever subjects are decided 
to bo included in the transferred list, the respon- 
sibility of the Legislative Council should be com- 
pleted and the Minister or Ministers should be 
made responsible to the Legislative Council. 
Only those men who enjoy the confidence of the 
largest number of members of the Legislative 
Council should be called by the Governor to fill 
the position of Minister or Ministers, and the 
moment they lose the confidence of the House 
they should resign and give place to those who 
have such confidence. Thus and thus only the 
requisite training for Responsible Government 
will be acquired . — {From thfi Presidential (Mress to 
tlie Behar Promneial Conference.) 

The Hon« Mr. M. A. Jinnah 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

With regard to the Government of India } 
cannot accept the principle that for the purpose 
of progressive realisation of responsible govern- 
ment we must confine ourselves to the province 
as a unit. For this I see no warrant in the 
announcement of the 20th August, 1917. The 
procedure laid down in the scheme reduces the 
Aflsembly as a whole and the. representatives of 
the people and the Council of State to the posi- 
tion of irresponsible critibs, as complained in 
regard to the Morley-Minto reforms. It is clear 
that in the most vital matter the demand of the 
Congress- League scheme is not met, particularly 
in regard to control over the executive by repre- 
sentatives, fiscal policy and the Budget. I would, 
therefore, strongly urge that the certificate of the 
Governor-General-in-Council should not apply 
except to measures and Bills which affect the 
peabe, tranquillity and safety of the country. All 
other departments of the Government of India 
should be left to the legislature, and the decision 
QO all Bills should be final, This is contemplated 


in the report, but a decade is a long period to 
wait for such advance .— a communication 
to the Press.) 

Hon. Mr* V. S. Srinivasa Sastri 

Let us not reject the scheme with contumacy. 
It does not deserve such treatment. What d6*es 
it matter that it departs altogether from ours ? 
It substantially embodies our basic principles at 
the start and will effectuate them in full at the 
culmination. To recognize that the authors of 
the scheme have been actuated by a genuine 
desire to promote the interests of India and help 
the cause of her freedom, to admit that the lines 
of constitutional advance laid down in it are 
generally sound, and that the actual proposals are 
calculated to give us a substantial start and set 
us on the high road to partnership in the British 
Empire at no distant day, and then to point out 
deficiencies that vitiate the scheme and may 
deprive it of all value, and make a firm and 
strong demand for improvements that seem indis- 
pensable — this is the part of those who would use 
the great opportunity that Providence has given 
them to serve the cause of India — Servant of 
India, 

AUTONOMY FOR PROVINCES'- 

At any rate the majority in the case of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly must be more th.ap 
two- thirds, while in the case of the * provincial 
Legislatures real autonomy would be impractic- 
able without an absolutely decisive majority. The 
provincial Legislatures must have power to raise 
any debate on definite matters of urgent public 
interest, and the Governor i must be under an 
obligation to summon the council at stated 
intervals. He should not preside over the legisla- 
ture nor, nominate the president. The ministers 
must be allowed the same status as members of 
the executive council. 

RESERVED AND TRANSFERRED SUBJECTS 

The committee for diviijing the , reserved from 
the transferred services must *have a special 
direction to make the former as few and the ’ 
latter as many ns possible, as otherwise the begin- 
nings of responsible Government would tend to 
become shadowy and unsubstantial. 

MEMBERS WITHOUT PORTFOLIO ‘ 

The pioposed addition to the executive Gov- 
ernment of members without portfolio is, in 
our opinion, a sheer encumbrance without any 
countervailing advantages. 
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THE SERVICES 

• 

^The repoft exhibits lamentable weakness to- 
wards the services. The opinion of Vesponsible 
non- official Indians is frankly opposed to any 
increase in their salaries and pensions, and they 
will ifbt be deterred by the extravagant en- 
cemiums from resisting demands in this behalf 
on the public purse. 

SPECIAL INTERESTS 

The chapter recommending special powers to 
the Government of India for protecting the 
interests of Europeans, Christian missionaries and 
the domiciled community is not happily conceived. 
It show\s an unfounded suspicion of the attitude 
of Indians towards these classes. One would 
have thought that the classes least able to 
protect themselves were the submerged or the 
depressed j^lasses. To prevent injustice or tyranny 
the Government of India and provincial Govern- 
ments have enough power. The oppression of 
minorities is unquestionably the fittest occasion 
for the exercise of the veto. The facts of the 
day require rather a frank recognition that certain 
classes are in the enjoyment of undue privilege.s. 
The abolition of these and the e-stablishment of 
absolute equality between individu.al and indivi- 
dual irrespective of race, birtJi or religion are 
essential conditions for the success of the reforms. 

The pride and self-re.speet of Indians, made al- 
hfiost morjrud by the humiliation of generations, are 
cruelly mortified by the disabilities of one kind or 
another, under which they labour in their own 
collntr3^ When shall there be real equality bet- 
ween man and mal!l, is the cry of angni.sli that 
goes lip from many a wounded heart. The one 
appeal that we would make to all who wield 
authority over India Ls to put an end to all privi- 
lege, whether it be due to birth or race or reli- 
gion. • 

GOVERNMENT OP INDIA 

We cannot consent to leave the Government 
of India absolutely untouched. How could it be 
claimed in he* Peace Oi^nferonce nr elsewhere that 
the principle of self-detefniination was applied to 
the case of India while a mere seed thereof was 
sown iii the provincial fields la it contended 
that we cannot manage the manufacture of salt, 
the income-tax and railways ? If the Assembly 
is left free to legislate for these and similar 
departments as the Council of State is free to 
legislate for some others, will tlie Government of 
India be paralysed and its power for good 
destroyed ? In fact the Government of India is 
treated in the report with distant and reverential 

* n 


awe and its nervousness is so great that it fails to 
include in express terms the possibility of making 
the Government of India amenable to popular 
control in its enumeration of the twelve years’ 
commissions. The report indulges in much 
special pleading when it advocates the continuance 
of unimpaired power In the Government of India. 
Not only iloes it fail to provide for any immediate 
devolution of this power to the representatives of 
the people, but we are surprised to find that it 
contains no clear proposals for such devolution in 
future. One great merit of the scheme before us 
is claimed to be the guarantee that it .affords of 
the successive stages in the development of the 
new polity. The claim is utterly without founda- 
tion in the most vital and important part. If 
this serious defect in the proposals be not rectifi- 
ed, the spokesmen of England cannof. truthfully 
assert at any International conference that she 
has granted responsible Government to India or 
inaugurated the arrangements which will, by 
regular and appointed stages, enable India to 
reach responsible Government without doubt. 
Why should the process of popularising the 
Government of India not begin at all till the 
fabric of responsible Government is completed 
to the topmost story in all the provinces ? If the 
people can be trusteil with the bulk of provincial 
affairs, why should they not be trusted with some 
national affairs ? The arguments of safety and 
fitness cannot be brought forward in the latter 
case if they have no validity in the former. . , 

The life and soul of the famous August declara- 
tion of last year is the idea of responsible govern- 
ment, of which the introduction into provincial 
Governments is provided for from the sixth year 
of the inauguration of the new scheme, On 
what grounds then is this vivifying principle 
withheld from the chief domain, viz.j the Govern- 
ment of India? Tf necessary anywhere, it would 
seem to be noce.ssary there. It does not seem to 
bo contemplated, nor Js it coftsistent with the 
reasoning adopted in the report, that, at a certain 
moment declared to be ripe, the Govri nrnent of 
India, in all its departments and over its entire 
range, should be brought under popular control. 
The doctrine of “ siicce.ssive stages*’ and “pro- 
gressive realisation ” applies here as elsewhere. 
The men who can be entrusted with the manage- 
ment of local self-government, education, sanita- 
tion, agriculture and industries in sepfyrate 
provinces can certainly be entrusted with the 
control of the operations of the salt and the 
income-tax departments. The mere extent of 
jurisdiction cannot form an insuperable objection ^ 
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, . . * \ * • For it is not to be 

imagined that the people of India will rest con- 
tent with the promise of power held out on the 
provincial plane. The destinies of India are 
worked out on the highest plane, viz.^ that of the 
Government of India. To bar the leaders of 
India from access thereto is to fail utterly to 
realise the dominating factor of the situation, 
namely, that they claim a hand in the shaping of 
of their country’s destinies. 

..... Besides, when once 
bureaucracy is taught to regard a certain 
sphere as its citadel, it will resent with bitter- 
ness all future attempts to dislodge it there- 
from : and the Imperial Cabinet must remember, 
in deciding on the work of reconstruction in In- 
dia, that if the people require to be trained in the 
art of government the bureaucracy requiries no 
less to be trained in the virtue of renunciation. 
The latter education is as difficult and liable to 
miscarriage as the former, and the sooner it is 
begun the better. Moreover, the progress of res- 
ponsible government in the provinces, already 
clogged by dyarchic arrangements, ^\ilJ be further 
impeded by the necessarily un propitious outlook 
of an unreformed Government of India, to which 
the proposed scheme assigns not only overriding 
and concurrent power of legislation and general 
power of control and interference, but also the 
power of ordering or sanctioning successive trans- 
fers of services from the reserved to the popularly 
controlled group, and of arbitrament in cases 
where the correctness of a Governor’s certificate is 
disputed. 

, . . . . . We do not profess to 

have a cut fitui dried proposal in this behalf, 
but we are clear that the third formula 
should go. It rests on un.sound reasoning, 
and must fall before a combined a.ssault on the 
part of the Indian leaders. The committee who 
are to demarcate the reserved from the trans- 
ferred .services in tSie provinces should have iii.s- 
trnctions to indicate similar lines of demarcation 
in the Government of India, and the twelve-year 
commissions should likewise have authority to 
recommend the “ succelssive stages ” for the “ pro- 
gressive realisation of responsible government” 
in the national as well as in the provincial sphere. 

Hon. Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru 

GRAND COMMITTEES 

I '' do not feel enamoured of the Grand 
Committee. It seems to me to be cumbrous and 
is likely to lead to considerable delay in the 
passage of Bills. It is probably inteiided to be a 


check upon the legislative council with regard to 
certain reserved subjects. ' It seems to have beerk 
forced upoR those who are responsible for this 
scheme by their own division of the Government 
into Transferred and Reserved departments. 
Why should not an attempt be ma.de to simplify 
the whole procedure ? Assuming that the 
Government desire the bifurcation of the depart- 
ment as suggested in the Report, and assuming 
further that it is necessary to retain a certain 
power in their hands to ensure the safe passage 
of Bills relating to certain reserved subjects, 
why .should this cumbersome procedure be adopt- 
ed when perhaps the same object could be achieved 
by adopting a more direct and simpler procedure ? 
The Governor has the power of dissolution and if 
he has got to deal with an intractable council h€^ 
can always exercise that power. He has also the 
power to return a measure for the recorsideration 
of particular provisions in it. With all these 
checks it is somewhat difficult to under.stand the 
necessity for the establishment of the Grand 
Committee ; and it is to be hoped that when 
action is taken on the report something would he 
done to remove what seems to bo a superfluous 
check the disadvantages of which will in all pro- 
bability outweigh its advantages in actual prac- 
tice. And lastly, when it i.s boi ne in mind that 
the Government of India will have concurrent 
powers of legislation enabling it to intervene in. 
any province under certain conditions, the case for 
the abolition of the Grand Committee would seem 
to be sufficiently strong . — {The Leader, July 15.) 

COUNCIL OF .STATE 

The Council of State is in the nature of an 
antidote to the elected majority in the Legislative 
Assembly and as such will he the seat of the 
reserved power of the Government. It is this 
aspect of it which has laid it open to severe 
criticism, but unless the elective majority is to 
have its will enforced wu’thout any let or hind- 
rance, the necessity for a check from the point of 
view from which the entire constitution has been 
approached by the Goveinment, would seem to b* 
one which could not be ignored. It is not, it 
will be noticed, a complete second chamber in so 
far as there are to be elected members and nomi- 
nated members for a short period, with some- 
what less powers than ordinary second chambers 
have in certain matters. At the same- time it 
seems to me that if this Council of State is to 
remain, so far as its elected element is concerned, 
it may well be stiengthened. I have pointed out 
t bat thtie will le 21 (keied meiiileis of whom 
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iS'wiH be returned by the non-official ineujbers of 
.the provincial legislati^fe councils and 6 by the 
Mahooiedans and the landed class. C<^usidering 
that the Governor- General’s vote will be the 
deciding factor, there is no reason why the iium- 
bei of elected members of this council should not 
he equal to that of the official and nominated 
members. Again, it may be asked what is exact- 
ly meant by the expression ‘ good government.' 
While I am aware that this expression has found 
place in certain Acts of the legislature, it is an 
extremely illusive expression. It may mean any- 
thing and everything and is apt to be abused. 
One can understand the expression ‘ interctjts of 
peace and order,’ but what is it exactly which this 
comprehensive phrase ‘ good government ' is in- 
tended to cover Surely, there must be some 
saListiicooiy answei- to it. And if there is none, 
it is no use retaining an expression of this charac- 
ter. There are two more features of this Council 
of State to which attention may bo drawn. If 
leave to introduce a Government Bill is refused 
by the legislative Assembly, or thrown out at any 
stage, the Govornor-General-in-Council may certi- 
fy that tVie Bill is essential to the interest of 
peace, ordoi or good government, and in that 
case the Bill may be passed by the Council of 
State wibhaut further reference to the Legislative 
Assembly. Secondly, in cases of emergency so 
certified by the Goveriioi General-in-Council it 
*vould be^peri to the G^n'erument to introduce a 
i 3 ill in the Council of State and upon its being 
passed there merely to report it to the Assembly. 
These are, it must be admitted, very wide powers, 
and may if frequently or carelessly exercised lead 
to a collision between the two chambers. 1 think 
that these provisions require serious consideration. 
Their very existence would to tiiy mind seriously 
affect the independence, and it may be, the utility 
also, of the Legislative Assembly . — {TKe Leader^ 
July 17.) 

The {ion. Mjr. B. N. Sarma 

• . 

• EXISTING CONUmONS AND PARALLELS 

Reading carefully through the Report, a dis- 
passionlite observer cannot fail to perceive that 
the only suBstantial * argument in favour of the 
lirmted scope of the reforms is the inexperience 
and the vaiied, composite and sometime discord- 
ant character of the electorates to which the task 
of Government would have to be entrusted. 
Allusion has also been made to the possible lack 
in sufficient numbers of men versed in adminis- 


tration. Great emphasis has .been laid in quarters 
hostile to reform of the certainty of a narrow 
oligarchy being the successor of the present 
Bureaucracy, in one part of the Report it is 
stated : “We have no intention that our Reforms 
should lesult merely in the transfer of powers 
from a Bureaucracy to an oligarchy. ” What are 
the facts ? The number of adult literates in 
British India is more than 1 12 millions, that is, 
nearly as large as the total adult male population 
of the United Kingdom. The number of pupils 
at school ill 1916-17 was nearly 8 millions (7'8), 
a figure somevvhat larger than what obtained lu 
the United Kingdom or Japan, or ioui timeG as 
large as in self-governing China with a larger 
population, the figure.s for which for 1912 were 
i'7 iuiilionb, or 17 lakhs. The qualification for 
an elector in Japan is roughly the payment of a 
land or other tax of ten yen or Rs. 15, and the 
number of electors on that basis for the Madras 
Presidency alone would be more than a million, 
and together with the othei tax-payers of an 
equal amount, and literates would number not 
less than three millions, and foi the whole of 
India may be easily about 20 millions. Be it 
remembered that the Japanese elector would 
have to choose his representative not merely 
for the administration of the internal affairs 
of the country, but of foreign affairs. Be it 
also remembered that manhood suffrage is the 
generally accepted principle in all democratic 
countries, that illiteracy does not count as a 
disqualification in many, that it does not obtain 
at presenf in India, provision having been made 
for the election of an illiterate member to the 
Council of the Government of India, and that 
Hyder and even Akbar were not exactly literate. 
It should not also be forgotten that the Indian 
has behind him the inherited culture of thousands 
of years, and that illiteracy does not generally 
connote ignorance, want of business understand- 
ing, or shrewdness. In any viBw, the number of 
qualified electors woufd run into many millions 
both in the Provinces and for the whole of India, 
and it is difficult to see, when smaller electorates 
Sire governing not only their own kingdoms but 
vast Empires, the Indian electorate should be 
characterised as a narrow oligarchy unfit to ad- 
minister the internal affairs of their own country. 
May 1 be permitted to point out that the inter- 
nal affairs of one fifth of India are being admijiis- 
tered by indigenous agency, though not on a 
democratic basis, and that the internal and exter- 
nal affairs of the whole of India were so adminis- 
tered for centuries ? But an impatient critic 
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might well ask : ** But is this huge electorate 
drawn from all classes i A cursory reference 
to any authorised publications would at once 
convince the most sceptical- minded reader that 
it would be drawn from all classes, Muhauimadans, 
Ohristians, Parsis, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, Shudras 
and Panchamas, and that all the elements would 
be better represented than the corresponding 
classes were in the England of the pre- Reform 
days and even in the early Victorian era, and 
that the danger or possibility of the creation of 
an oligarchy, much less of a Brahniana or any 
other class -oligarchy, has no foundation iii fact 
and is a pure myth. A reference to the census- 
tables shows that, excluding Burma, in the 8 
Provinces covered by the Report, if liteiacy is to 
be a qualification, the electorate would be more 
than 12 million strong, and would be drawn from 
all communities, castes and races, though in a 
proportion varying to their total numerical 
strength. It is noteworthy that the Brahmanas 
form less than one-sixth of the number, it is a 
well-recognised fact that among the landed pro- 
prietors, including raiyats, merchants, traders 
and followers of various occupations, they form a 
still smaller proportion. Thus, while the elec- 
torates would be numerically even stronger, their 
proportion would be cousiderably less. From the 
point of view of literacy, that the electorates 
would grow stronger year by year is patent from 
the fact that the total numbei of pupils at school 
is rapidly rising, and is at present 7 '8 millions, 
that the peoples are drawn from all classes, and 
that the Brahmana proportion is growiVig smaller 
is clear from the fact that their number is only 
one-ninth of the total. From the point of the 
number of ofiicers in the administration, in« the 
case of appointments of a salary of Rs. 200 and 
above in the Government of India, the Brahmana 
proportion is only 4 per cent, and even when com- 
pared with the pure Indian indigenous element, 
less than a fourth, though the proportion varies 
from province to province and is higher in the 
Provincial appointments. The English educated 
classes would form less than a tenth of the 
electorate, and of these the Brahmanas would 
form less than a fourth. HCTvv, under these 
circumstances, the electorate can be said to be 
oligarchic, or power would pass into the hands of 
an oligarchy, much more a Brahmana oligarchy^ 
1 l^ve the reader to judge . — From a communi- 
cation to the Frees, 


Mr. M. K. Gandhi 

« 

After all, our standard of measurement 
be the Congress- League scheme, crude though it 
is, I think that we should with all the vehemence 
and skill that we can command press for the 
incorporation into it of the essentials of oul* own, 

nOCTAlNE OF COMPARTMENTS 

1 would, therefore, for instance, ask for llie 
rojection of the doctrine of compartments. J 
very much fear that the dual system in the Pro^ 
vincoii will be fatal to the success of tlie experi- 
ment and as it may bo only the succosk of the 
experiment tJi.it can take us to the next and 1 
Jiope the final stage, wo cannot bo too insistout 
that the idea of rfcser\’ation should be dropped. 
One cannot help noticing an unfortunate suspi- 
cion of our intentions regarding the purely 
British as distinguished from the purely Indian 
interests. Hence, there is to be seen in the 
scheme elaborate reservations on behalf of these 
interests. I think that more than anything else 
it is necessary to have an honest, frank and 
straightforward understanding about these inter- 
ests and for me personally this is ol much greater 
importance than any legislative feat that British 
talent alone or a combination of British and 
Indian talent may be capable of performing. 1 
would certainly, in as courteous terms as possible, 
but equally emphatic, say that these intpxests will 
be held subservient to those ol India as a whole 
and that theiefore they are certainly in jeopardy 
in so far as they may be inconsistent with the 
general advance of India. Thus, if 1 had my 
way, 1 would cut down the military expenditure. 
I would protect local industribs by heavily taxing 
goods that compete, against products of our indus- 
tries and I would reduce to a minimum the 
British Element in our services, retaining only 
those that may be needed for our instruction and 
guidance. I do hot think that they had or have 
any claim upon our attention, save by right of 
conquest. That claim must clearly go by the 
board as soon as we have awakentd to a conscious- 
ness of our national existence and possess the 
strength to vindicate our right to the restoration 
of what we have lost. To their credit let it be 
said that they do not themselves advance any 
claim by right of conquest. One can readily join 
in the tribute of praise bestowed upon ti^e Indian 
Civil Service for their proficiency, devotion to duty 
and great organising ability. ^So far as material 
reward is concerned that service has been more 
than handsomely paid and our gratitude other- 
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^se can be best expressed by assimilating their 
^rtues ourselves. • 

PRESENT TOP-HEAVY ADMlNISrtlATION 

No scheme of reform can possibly benefit India 
that does not recognise that the present adminib 
tration is top-heavy and ruinously expensive and 
lEor me even law, order and good government 
would be too dearly pux'chased if the price to be 
paid for it is to be the grinding poverty of the 
masses. The watchword of our reform councils 
will have to be not the increase of taxatiuu for 
the growing needs of a grooving country, but a 
decrease of financial burdens that are sapping the 
foundation itself of organic growth. If this funda- 
mental fact is recognised there need be no suspi- 
cion of our motives and I think 1 am perfectly 
safe in asserting that in every other respect 
British interests will be as secure in Indian hands 
as they are in their own. 

INDIANS IN CI^ lL SEKVICi: 

It follows from what 1 have said above that we 
must respectfully press for the Congress- League 
claim for the immediate granting to Indians of 
50 per cent, of the higher posts in the Civil 
Service . — (Letter to the Hon. Mr. V. ib. Srinivam 
Sastri^ 18jfh July.) 


Tlie Hon. Pandit Jagat Narain 

1 am fully convinced that if a time limit, say 
even of 25 years, be fixed by statute for the grant 
. of complete responsible government in the pro- 
vinces all parties Kn India will be prepared to 
accept the scheme. If thi|jj be granted — and we 
should strenously press for it — 1 will be prepared 
to leave other details to be worked out by the 
authorities, because then they are only of minor 
importance. If, however, in the opinion of our 
rulers, twenty- five years of training and experience 
are not sulficient to make Indians fit for full 
and compltft^ responsible government in the 
provinces then we cannot be blamed for supposing 
that the present scheme is only a make-shift, and 
it is not intended that the goal should be reached 
within reasonable period of time. I am 
prepared to accept with confidence the assurance 
that the policy of the announcement of 20th 
Augu^ will be steadily carried out, and sooner 
than later we shall get Avhat we want . — From a 
contrihution to the Press, 


Hon. Prof. Partfnjpye 

THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

The weakest part of the scheme is obviously 
the proposals with regard to the Govri nment of 
India. Tiue, the Legislative asseuibly is to have 
a two- thirds elected majority, but this majority 
can wield only influence and has no power. With 
it is associated a Council of State, on which the 
nominated and uliicial members are to form a 
decided majority and which can be used to pass 
any legislation, budget allotment, or financial 
ju’oposal which tho Governor Genuial, acting jis 
the mouth-piece of the Jiiipeiial Pai liaiuent, con- 
siders nocessary in the intert^is of pence, order 
or good government. Wo hope that the periodi- 
cal commissions that are to examine the working 
of the reforms will not consider the (luestion of 
introducing responsible government in the Goy- 
ei’iiment of India as lying outside their domain. 
. . , Under the scheme the transition of the 

Governmont of India from autocracy to responsi- 
bility is bound to be sudden as no intermediate 
stages are arranged, as in the case of provincial 
Governments. In any case it will hardly be pos- 
sible for any autocratic Government to resist for 
long any demand that is repeatedly voiced by the 
people even though acting in a merely advisoiy 
capacity. Even in the case of the Morley- 
Minto reforms, the indirect infiueuce of the 
Councils on administration and legislatfon was 
considerable and weight of the proverbial sixteen 
votes on any question in the Imperial Council was 
well knpwn. . . , We wish however it were 

possible to amend the scheme on this point to 
some extent at least , — The Servant of India, 

• Hon. Mr. M. Ramachandra Rao 

BUDGET PROVISIONS AND PROVINCIAL EXECUTIVES 

The authors of the scheme fiankly admit 
that their plan of Provincial Executives involves 

some weakening of the unity of the Executive 
and some departuref from constitutional ortho- 
doxy ” ; but whenever and whei ever they ap- 
proach this problem of realising responsibility at 
different times in different functions they find it 
impossible to adhere tightly to thcoietical piin- 
ciple. It would be impossible to attain this 
object ** by a composite Government so composed 
that all its members should be equally responsible 
for all subjects. At the same time, it is neces- 
sary to secure that the whole E^^ecutive 'should 
be capable of acting together. What we can do 
is to aim at minimising causes of friction ; and we 
have proposed arrangemeutB that can bo woiked 
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by mutual forbeafauce and a strong common 
purpose.” With these admirable sentiments in 
View, it is surprising that they of the scheme 
should have deliberately put forward their pro- 
posals embodied in the scheme in regard to the 
Provincial Budgets and balances. For there is 
no doubt that if any set of proposals are likely 
to cause more friction and contention it is these 
proposals relating to the budget. The contiibu 
tion to the Government of India which, it may 
incidentally be remarked, is the heaviest fioui 
Madras is a lirst charge on Provincial revenues, 
and after this is satished the Governor in Execu- 
tive Council can appropriate as much as lie con- 
siders necessary for the current and expanding 
expenditure in the reserved departments . Thu 
balance will then go towards the maintenance of 
the transferred departments, If there is a deheit, 
the Ministers will have to bring in pioposals 
for additional taxation. These proposals consti- 
tute an altogether one-sided arrangement, and no 
better scheme could have been devised to effectu- 
ally prevent the growth of necessary expenditure 
in the transferred departments. ** Finance is the 
vehicle of Government and unless the Executive 
can raise money for its needs and lay it out as it 
pleases, it cannot continue to bo responsible for 
the administration. ” The Ministers who may 
not be responsible for a deficit are to find the 
^oney jind incur the odium of popular disappro- 
bation, while the members of the Executive 
Council will be entirely free to stand up for 
increased expenditure in their departments. The 
working of the Budget for two sets of ‘depart- 
ments under these unequal terms will furnish 
from the very outset a very acute cause of trou- 
ble which will grow with each year, and if the 
success of the working of the transferred depart- 
ments were to be assured a more stable scheme 
of finance should have been devised. There is 
no reason why priority should be given to Gover- 
nor-in- Council even 4or new expenditure on the 
reserved subjects. The presetit proposals come 
to this that the Governor-in- Council frames a 
Budget for the Police or Survey charges where 
the new expenditure for the year is 25 lakhs, it 
will take precedence automatically over the 
expenditure on the transferred departments. It 
can no doubt be objected to in the Council at 
the time of the passing of the Budget, but the 
Governor will have the right to restore it in the 
interest of peace, order, and good government. 
“ Peace, order and good government ” are like 
“ Justice, equity and good intentions ” very 
captivating words. But they can be interpreted 


so widely as to practically guarantee any itein 
of expenditure on reserved subjects getting^ 
through, thpugh it iuay not be relatively atT 
necessary as expenditure on the transferred de- 
partments. In the existing Councils, criticism on 
the expenditure in the Police, and Land Revenue 
Settlements, has met with very little success and 
even under the proposed scheme the same state’* 
of things would prevail. The Provincial budgets 
are not to be incorporated in the Imperial Bud- 
gets hereafter, but I take it, that at any rate, 
that portion of the budget belonging to the 
reserved departments will ttill bo sent to the 
sanction of the Government of India. 1 do not 
see any statement, to the contrary anywhere. 
Un the other hand it is asserted in the Report, 
that there is no logical reason for relaxing the 
control of the superior otlicial authority over the 
Provincial Governments. Obviously the Minis- 
ters may be told that the Government of India 
have directed the increase of pay in that or this 
department and the Provincial Government has 
no other alternative but budget for the same. 

The lack of unity and the sense of divided res- 
ponsibility forms a fundamental objection to a 
scheme of Provincial Executives in two parts. 
One part of it will be so unequally matched with 
the other, in regard to its pri\'ileges and powers, 
that it is more than likely to stimulate no growth 
of responsibility in the Ministers. Thejpowers 
of intervention of the Executive Council and the 
Governor at every stage is a real danger in 
Provinces where the members of the Indian 
Civil Service are to be the Governors. 

The better plan will be to bring the whole 
field of Provincial administration under a scheme 
of Responsible Gove'^nment, as this is the only 
way in which we can avoid want of unity and 
strength to*recoiistruct the Government on this 
basis. This will also avoid all the restrictions in 
regard to the control of the Services and the 
Budget. If necessary, this may not be fully 
conceded ; I am willing to acquiesce in the reser- 
vation of the two departments, Law and Justice 
and Police, as a groat deal has been said about 
the danger to law and order. Even these de- 
partments may be managed by the Provincial 
Governments as Agents of the Government of 
India during the stage of transition. I would 
prefer a scheme of centralisation of the two de- 
partments to keep together the unity of the 
Provincial Government and to make it wholly 
responsible to the people. This will also avoid 
the distinctions whiob must inevitably be drawn 
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between the Indian members of the Executive 
Council and the Minister. The authors of the 
Bch^e seem to think that this does<iot matter 
so long as the bureaucratic element is increased 
but I think it is a matter of vital importance. — 
From^ communication to the Press. 

• Prof. V- G. Kale 

All constitutional changes proposed in the 
scheme will be nugatory if representatives of the 
people are allowed to exercise no control over 
national finance, tariffs, industries, railways, 
currency and banking. To secure popular control 
over these functions of the executive government 
has been one of the most important objects of the 
constitutional agitation of the people for the past 
many years. ..... 

We must make it clear to the British public 
and the Cabinet that unless a con.siderable mea- 
sure of popular control is provided in the central 
Government, the scheme as a whole will not be 
accepted by the country and there is no reason 
why the leaders should shirk this duty. The 
apprehensions that such a .sugfjestion will wreck 
the whole scheme are groundless and we ought to 
use the opportunity of criticism that has been 
given to us to the full. I am prepared to accept 
the partial self-government that is granted in the 
provinces, with certain modifications, of course, 
if substantial changes are made in the constitu- 
*tion of 4ho Government of Tndi.'i. We should urge 
that at least in the advanced provinces, the re- 
.served sorvice.s should bo very few and that the 
pow(*r of provincial taxation should be real and 
full. We should al.so urge that as little as po.s.si- 
ble should be left to the committees to decide and 
that the powers to*l)e given to the people and the 
legislatures should be definitely and clearly laid 
down in the statute. - Servant of TmHa. 

Prof. H. G. Limaye 

The C Hiatitution of the Government of India 
is the weakest and the most unsound part of the 
proposals m£\^e by th^ Viceroy and the Secretary 
^f State. It ts practically a continuation of the 
status quo without even the shadow of a begin- 
ning towards making the executive responsible to 
the legislature in way. 

Even a two-thirds elected majority in 
the Legislative Assembly simply means the 
extensipn of the principle of representation. It 
cannot mean even the smallest beginning of 
responsible goverpment according to the canon 
enunciated by the Secietary of State himself. 

Whatever additicial inrjcitarce the Legislative 
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Assembly of the future may.oblain by the higher 
proportion of the elected representatives of the 
people it will be neutralised by the Council of 
State, which reproduces important featu res of 
the present Indian Legislative Council. In fact 
we are inclined to consider that the Cou ncil of 
State is created to serve as a screen, thin though 
it be, to cover the continuance of the present 
system of government. 

Even with all these drawbacks the constitution 
of the Government of India might have been 
more favourably received by the people of India, 
if it had fulfilled one condition, viz.^ if the 
Government of India had been granted complete 
independence in regard to fiscal matters. We 
attach more importance to this point than even 
to the constitution of the Government of India. 
— The Servant of India. 

The Rev. Ahmad Shah 

Most extraordinary power has been given 
in the scheme to the Governor. In fact more 
power h.as been given to him than he enjoys at 
present. Moreover it should be remembered that 
the interference of the Government of India and 
Secretary of State over provincial governments 
has been much reduced in the scheme. With 
these powers in his hands the Governor may be- 
come an ab.solute autocrat and it is the negation 
of responsible government to leave so niiiclf power 
in the hands of one man without his being imme- 
diately responsible to any one. . . But here 

^the Govej^nor can pass a measure even if opposed 
by Legislative Council and his ministers. The 
Governor will rule with men of his own choice, 
whether in the executive council, or in case of 
mftiisters under popular control or additional 
ofi&cial members without portfolios all of whom he 
will nominate himself. Now, I do not say that 
the Govpi-nor will always use these extraordinary 
powers. But political rights and powers 
are dearer than life itself as they affect 
not individuals only but nations, whole communi- 
ties and generations unborn ; and it is never safe 
to leave these rights and powers for however 
short a period in the hands of a single individual 
however benevolent. Moreover the constant 
shifting of Governors in so many provinces may 
occasionally bring an unsympathetic man of auto- 
cratic temper. The people with increased politi- 
cal consciousness will be more sensitive in a • con- 
fiict of opinion between the Government and the 
people — From a communication to the Press. 
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Mr. N. C. Kelkar 


(Editor^ The Mahratta,) 

What is remarkable about the Report is the 
equanimity of temper with which both likes and 
dislikes have been subdued, so much so that the 
passionate advocate appears the impartial judge 
and the vigorous critic only a warm apologist. 
There is not one unkind word or expression in 
the Report about those whom its signatories can- 
not be expected to love. In fact, if we leave 
aside the actual recommendations, the first half of 
the Report might have' as well been written by a 
** hopeless ” but cultured and enlightened Home 
Ruler. It bristles with admissions against Gov- 
ernment which would be the delight of the 
Nationalists, and which must for ever more com- 
pletely demolish even the little ground- work of 
defence on which the bureaucracy was standing so 
long in its desperate fight against the forces of 
libersilism in India 

The elements of the idea of Responsible Gov- 
ernment, in the Montagu Scheme, has much to be 
said in its favour.*!. But the idea could as well be 
added on to the Congress- League Scheme. We 
.say thift without prejudice to our contention that 
the Congress League Scheme itself is not a nega- 
tion of responsibility. The scheme, even as it i.*?, 
gives ample powers to the Legislature. ; and a 
vigilant effective exercise of them can secure the 
needed degree of accountability in the Executive. 
A. vote of censure can be passed by the Legisla- 
tive Councils as constituted under the Congress 
League Scheme, and self-respecting Ministers 
need^not be actually dismissed or punished by a 
reduction in their salary. Verhum sat aapimiti. 
There are a number.of countries with democratic 
constitutions, which do not provide for the removal 
of executive Ministers. Rut to cut the matter 
short, we .shall at once frankly say^ that we do not 
object to the introduction of Responsible Govern- 
ment. The Con grass- League Scheme also is 
implied by a Responsible Government Scheme, but 
if Mr. Montagu w.ants that element to be especial- 
ly introduced, well, be it so. We accept an amend- 
ment to the Congress- League Scheme in this 
respect, whether it be intended as a constitu- 
tional improvement, or as a veiled challenge to 
the Indian politicians to prove their fitness for 
administrative responsibility. 


But we entirely fail to see why we must neces- 
sarily kill the fat calf of Legislative power Jie 
feast the newcomer responsibility. Is responsibi- 
lity of the Ministry really inconsistent with the 
plenary powers given to the Legislature in the 
Congress-League Scheme ? If responsibility is a 
salutary thing, why should not the Executive 
Council itself in the new scheme have a little of 
it as well ? Not responsibility, we mean, to the 
State Secretary but to the electorate of whom the 
Montagu Scheme is so fond and enamoured ? A 
bicameral system is, let us say again, an improve- 
ment over the Congress- League Scheme. But the 
essence of this new feature is not that the elected 
members should be in a minority in the upper 
chamber, but that the existence of a second cham- 
ber performs the function of delaying hasty 
legislation and revising it. If Mr. Montagu 
wants a second chamber, he may fix the qualifi- 
cations of membership thereof as high as he likes ; 
but, why, pray, inust not the elected members be 
in a majority? But it is evident that Mr. 
Montagu’s object is not to improve upon the 
constitutional aspects of the Congress League 
Scheme bnt'to curtail the powers of the Legisla- 
ture. Some people say that the institution of a 
.second chamber is tantamount only to providing 
an agency for the exercise of the veto xi'hich even 
the Con gre.ss- League Scheme allows. But if it is 
the same, then why have this upper chamber to 
put a stamp of inferiority upon thb lower 
chamber? Why should not the Governor-General 
take courage in his hands, responsibility on his 
shoulder, and simply exercise the veto ? . . . 

But that is not all. We .sincerely believe that 
apart from the political aspect of the provision 
of departments into / reserved ’ and ‘ transferred,* 
the division is unsound from a constitutional 
point of view. Mr. Montagu himself admits it 
to be a complication ; and all the pious sermons 
in the Report upon the virtues of commonsense, 
spirit of co-operation, esjmt de corpa^ will not save 
the country from tlie evil effect of dualism in the 
Executive Government. ^ ’The fr.ct that the 
Executive Council will be mainly European and * 
the Ministry invariably Indian, coupled with the 
other fact that while the former will ImVe its 
supplies secured to it automatically and preferen- 
tially, and th© latter will have to get them byy 
favour of the Executive Council and by additional 
taxation, — these two facts, we say, will accentuate 
racial bitterness in a high degree. 



_ INDIAN PAINTING 

BY HON. MR. YAKUB HASAN 


R. Percy Brown has contributed a handy 
^ little volume to the “ Heritage of India ** 
series, dealing with the interesting subject 
o? Indian Painting.* In the first part is given 
the history of the art from the earliest Buddhist 
period to the modern school of painting in 
Bengal ; and critical description is given of the 
pictures of the various periods in the second 
part. 

Educated Indians have a hazy idea of the 
achievements of their country in the domain of 
art in the past. Nor is their aesthetic sense culti- 
vated enough to distinguish the sublime from the 
dr ■OSS — the old beauty from the modern cari- 
cature, j T(^ them the perusal of a book like this des- 
criptive, critical and historic one will be a liberal 
education. 

Till very recently Europe did not believe that 
there was such an art as painting in India. The 
discovery of the Ajanta frescoes came to the 
world as a revelation. Now the European con- 
noisseurs are not only full of admiration for this 
pictorial art of the first centuries of the Christian 
era, but see^in it the germs — the prototype of the 
art of the Far East. Indeed they have found the 
missing link which establishes unmistakable 
connection between the two varieties which to an 
untrained eye appeared more divergent thsin 
resembling. 

Buddhism furnished a powerful impetus in the 
moulding of the aesthetic productions of India. 

“ It is essentially gmphic — the early history of 
the cult lends itself to illustration by the brush 
more than the pen — and the Original traditions 
were largely pictorial. The language of art was a 
natural method of communication between differ- 
ent nations aspiring after the same ideals, when 
the more usual means of intercourse were im- 
practicable.” As early as 67 A. D an Indian 
priest of the ^ name o{ Kashiapmadunga, at the 
];equest of the Bmperor Ming Ti, journeyed to the 
Far East and took with him a number of works 
of art, including painting. From that date there 
was a regular infiux,of artists into China and 
Japan from India, some of whom permanently 
setfled there and it is on record that they painted 
frescoes there. Speaking of the famous frescoe in 

* Indian Painting — By Percy Brown — The Associ- 
ation Press, Calcutta ; Oxford University Press, 

London. 


the temple of Horinji in Japan, presumed to date 
from the first part of the eighth century, Binyon 
states that “ this is quite Indian in character, re- 
calling the frescoes of the cave temples of Ajanta 
in its grand, strongly outlined figures, and in the 
feeling for character and life which it reveals. 
There seems no doubt that it is modelled upon 
the Ajanta frescoes.” Dillon speaks in the same 
terra of the painting of the Nara period in the 
seventh century and Ricketts traces a distant 
echo of the same influence as late as the fifteenth 
century in the Tosa School of painting. 

The painting of the Ajanta caves dates from 
100 A. D. to 628 A. D. The last frescoe illus- 
trates with considerable certainty the Indian 
King, Pulkesin II, receiving an embassy from the 
Persian Monarch, Khusru Parviz, which event is 
presumed to have taken place between A. D. 626 
and 628. “ Apart from the picture of this his- 
torical episode, there are in this and the other 
caves several features,” says Mr. Percy Brown, 
** suggesting an association with Persia and the 
pictorial arts of that country.” 

With the decline of Buddhism in India in the 
seventh century A. D. the art appears to have 
come to a standstill, and for nearly a thousand 
years, not a single specimen of Indian painting is 
found anywhere. “ Failing any concrete records 
of painting in India itself, recourse may be had 
to an investigation of the art as practised in those 
countries immediately contiguous to her borders.” 
In Khotan, in Eastern Turkestan, “the meeting 
plaq^ of Hellenistic, Indian, Persian and Chinese 
civilizations in the first centuries of the Christian 
era,” Stein and Le Cog’s labours have brought to 
light frescoes, dating from the eighth century 
A. D., the work of which “ might have been from 
the brush of one of the Ajanta painters, the 
similarity is so marked.” 

After remaining dormant for nearly ten centu- 
ries the art was revived in India in the reign of 
the Mogul Emperor, Akbar, in the latter half of 
the sixteenth century, and attained its apagee 
under the imperial dilettante^ Jehangir. The 
Mogul Emperors possessed keen aesthetic instincts 
which found expression in the art, architecture 
and manufactures that flourished in their reign. 
Abul Fazal makes many valuable observations on 
the state of painting at this period and speaks of 
Akbar’s personal interest in the painter and his art. 
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This sympathetic* attitude of the great monarch 
attracted to this country a number of artists 
from Kalmal, Shiraz, Tabriz and Samarkand. 
Though this art in its origin was an exotic it 
came to be regarded as an integral part of the art 
of India, just as Moguls themselves who though 
at first aliens became absorbed into the people of 
EEindustan. “ Side by side with the foreign 
artists, worked the indigenous painters of the 
country, the excellence of whose native skill was 
speedily utilized by the 'observant Emperor. . . . 
Associated together in a congenial atmosphere of 
art, made possible by the generous aesthetic 
temperament of their Imperial employer, it will be 
readily seen that one style speedily influenced the 
other, that each community was ready to profit by 
the other’s experience, and, under these mutu- 
ally responsive conditions, it is onl}^ natural that 
a combination of the two modes was the final 
result. From this favourable beginning the 
Mogul school of painting was developed.” 

The Rajput School of painting, to which a 
separate chapter is devoted by Mr. Percy Brown 
under the heading of the “ Rajput Period” was 
con tern porar}' with that of the Mogul School of 
painting to which it has marked resemblance and 
from which no doubt it drew its inspiration. But 
Mr. Brown would have us believe that because the 
Rajput painting is essentially Hindu in express 
sion, it is a direct descendant of the classic 
frescoes of Ajanta.” He says that “ the imprint 
of their (Rajputs’) personality and civilization 
still remains and may have been the protective 
influence which assisted in preserving the tradi-* 
tions of Indian painting almost intact in Raj- 
putana during this period of transition.”. Con- 
sidering how cordial relations existed between 
Rajputs and Moguls and how the civilization of 
eac^ influenced that of the other, it is more con- 
cei^ble that the Rajput painting took after the 
contemporary school of the Mogul than after 
the Buddhist clas^c style. Mr. Brown further 
on declares that ** it is during this (Mogul) rule 
that indigenous painting, now referred to as 
Rajput, again comes into view, but the form it 
took previous to the Mogul dynasty is practically 
unknown.’’ And again, “ No true examples of Raj- 
put painting earlier than the reign of the Emperor 
Akbar have been preserved and only a few his- 
torical references to the art previous to this 
period are on record.” 

At a later date Jeypore became a centre of 
Rajput art. From there and other cities of 
Rajputana, the artists eventually gravitated to 
^he vicinity of the Mogul court, and Delhi, Agra 


and Lahore, all maintained at different times 
during the seventeenth century theii«]ocal styjies 
of paintingD which was Rajput in its character. 

The decline of the art of painting in India 
began with the decline of the Mogul dynasty and 
the close of the lattey in A. D. 1760 left the 
former in estate of decay. A number of artists in 
Delhi and Lucknow still carried on their profes- 
sion but their productions were largely degenerate 
copies of the old art. Rajput painting was also 
at this time waning. A few families of heredi- 
tary artists about this period settled in Patn.j, 
where they developed a distinct style of painting, 
“ hard and unfeeling, yet of certain merit.” 

In the South of India the art of painting pro- 
gressed somewhat difl*erent from the North. A 
Persian style of work was practised in the Deccan 
as early as tho sixteenth century. The 
school was reinforced from time to time by fami- 
lies of painters from Hindustan, descendants of 
whom are still to be found living at Hyderabad 
and Nekonda. 

“ Further south there are records of the art, 
which, on the one hand, may indicate that it had 
a separate existence, while on the other, tradition 
associates it with the painting of the 
Northern India. At a comparatively late period 
we find the art resolved into the two separate 
schools of Tan j ore and Mysore.” 

The Tanjore artists came originally from, 
Hindustan, towards the' end of the eighteenth 
century. Their number increased and during 
the time of Sivaji (1833-55) the last of the Tan- 
jore rajas, there were eighteen families all doing 
excellent painting on ivory and wood. The 
school dispersed with the deat*^^h of Sivaji. A few 
families still cling to their ancestral art, and 
execute “ bazaar” p'lctures. 

The Mysore School of painting reached its 
high water mark under the rule of Raja Krishnara ja 
Wodeyar, in the first half of the nineteenth 
century on whose death in 1868 the artists were- 
dispersed and the School became extinct. 

Thus the art of paintings approav.,hed the final 
stage in its downward cof&rse, and its degeneratios 
became almost complete. Mr. Percy Brown 
considers ** this state not an unfavourable..one for 
an aesthetic revival. The advent of q new spirit 
may quicken it again into artistic life.” Tin's 
new spirit has already taken its rise in Beffgal 
and with it has begun the “ Modern Period of 
Painting ” which forms the last chapter of the 
first part of Mr. Brown’s bookt 

The leader of this art movement is Abanindr a 
Nath Tagore, a member of a, talented famjl y 
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which has distinguished, itself in other fields of 
learning. ^ Around him he has gathered, by 
vii^tfir71ff*Eis keen artistic instincts and magnetic 
personality, a small school of young painters, 
whose work is already producing considerable 
ettect.”, “ The work of the artists comprising 
t];^is new school is not a slavish imitation of any 
of tlie historic styles, or a composite creation 
based on the whole. On the contrary, their 
productions display an originality which is a 
definite assurance of each individual’s personal 
aspirations after a preconcieved ideal taken 
as a whole ; the work of this movement manifests 
a j^enuine desire to express the highest mental 
conceptions of the artist by traditional methods. 


In the formation of their ^ Sdhool a practical 
effort has been made to bring about a revival of 
Indian painting in the style in which this art was 
practised during its best periods.” 

While the new movement is most welcome its 
ultimate success depends on the intelligent im- 
provement in public taste. Mr. Brown considers , 
and we agree with him, that “ the aesthetic 
sense of the Indian people, for the time being, is 
deficient, and the elevation of this consciousness 
to a higher level is necessary before any appreci- 
able advance can be recorded. When these 
two forces actually move in unison, a revival of 
the art of India may not be far distant.” 

Europe” ~ 


ASIA AND 


{Letieris of a Japanese scholar to an English friend,) 

EDITED BY V. B. METTA 


My dear Wilson, 

I E recollect well the time when we were 
treated as patronizingly by Westerners — 
in our own country, — as many Asiatic 
races are still treated in theirs ! — This is bad 
enough ! — But worse things are done by you, Wes- 
tei^icrs — who claim to bo champions of Liberty, 
J^iberalism and Civilization. Asiatic immigrants 
i>ro exclj4,ded from the. United States, Canada, 
Australia, South Africa and other countries, 
because they happen to be too clever, industrious, 
sober and thrift for you ! To explain away their 
illiberalism, some ill-bred Westerners are pleased 
to say, * We despise colour !’ — A very Christian 
reason for being IJI'utal and unjust! — And, how 
very pleasant it is to believe that your own 
* colour’ or * colourlessness’ is irreproachable, and 
likely to win everybody’s admiration ! • 

But do you know that we Japanese, see quite 
clearly that the tide of Westernism is now begin- 
ning to ebb ? In the last century, the West domi- 
nated the Ea^t physically, intellectually, and per- 
Jliaps morally ^en. But the East has already 
commenced in this century to stir and show signs 
of restlessness. — ‘Under what infiuence?’ — ^you 
might* ask —under the influence of the Rising 
Sun of Japan, to be sure ! Yes, Asia has com- 
menced to learn lessons from Japan — not to be 
Westerly i zed — but to realize herself again. The 
Eastern races have found out that you admire brut- 
al strength more ^ than wit, and so they are now 
arming themselves in the new manner. China, in 
spite of all Jier present chaos, is marching to- 
wards, the new goal. In about three quarters of 


a century, she will be able to put forth an army 
of at least five million men in the field. Turkey, 
in spite of all the difficulties that she will have to 
cope with after this war, will slowly but surely 
create harmony out of discord in her Empire in a 
decade or two. Although the prospects are very 
gloomy at present in Persia — that ancient country 
will brook no foreign interference in her hefine- 
afiairs, 1 am sure, after a few more decades. 
Perhaps Turkey will then help her in shaking 
herself free from her friends and foes alike. 

With these changes going on in Eastern coua- 
tries to day, I wonder, like some of your writers, 
Whether the West will continue to dominate much 
of the East a century hence ? You cannot blame 
us for hoping to get rid of you from the Ear 
Easti. it is as natural for us to think so, as it is 
for you to wish to retain your Far-Eastern posses- 
sions. You talk always of Europe and Europeans, 
as if they were the beginning and end of human 
history and civilization ! In that case, why should 
we not develop an ‘ Asiatic patriotism ?’ We 
would like to see *the great Eastern countries 
develop themselves according to the spirit of the 
times, and when they have done so, we shall talk 
of Asia and Asiatics only I The average Westerner 
of to-day does not want to know to what extent 
the East has contributed its share in the evolution 
of his continent. In the same manner, the Asia- 
tics of the future will minimize the importance of 
the part played by European civilization in their 
Twentieth Century Renaissance. 

No one can really understand the history of 
other peoples with a prejudiced mind. The histo- 
ries that you have written of Oriental countries 
are a collection of facts, from which you hav^^ 
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drawn conclusiods according to your own light — 
which is very mucli darkened by bias, ignorance 
and want of imagination. They are mere skele- 
tons, or bodies without life. You have failed to 
see the light of the Oriental seul in the same 
spirit in which we see it. Had you understood it, 
you would not have been surprised at our suc- 
cesses in our war with Russia, (as you were when 
it was going on) nor at the profundity of our art 
ideals, which have been partly revealed to the 
Western world during the last decade or two. 

Let me put Asia before you as 1 see it ; — 

Asia has been in the van of progress ever since 
we possess any authentic records of the human 
race. Long before any European country was in 
a semi -civilized state, Asia was very highly 
civilized. We know something of Egypt and 
Chaldma as they vrere about seven thousand 
years ago. As the sun rose higher and higher in 
the east, its light spread over China, India, 
Babylonia, Assyria, and Persia. In the sixth 
century before the Christian era, Jimmu Tenno 
gave Japan her civilization. It was only in that 
same century, and not before, that Greece first 
raised her head among the civilized races of the 
world. And remember that both Greece and 
Rome owe much to the civilizations of the East. 
For, the Egyptian religion, the Hindu philosophy, 
and the refinements of Persian life were very 
important factors in the evolution of Ancient 
Europe. Christianity then travelled from Asia to 
Europe and brought about a spiritual revolution 
in your attitude towards life. It made your 
great men capable of seeing more of tile Univer- 
sal soul than almost any philosopher of ^ pagan ’ 
Greece had ever done. Your vision of the spiri- 
tual world was considerably enlarged, when cyuu 
began to see life through Eastern glasses. Ins- 
tead of the many physical forces of Nature act- 
ing more or less independently of each other, you 
then began to see unity in the apparent variety 
of this world. The idea of * Divine Law ’ then 
took shape in Europe. Yoti do not yet under- 
stand * Pre-destination ’ as we understand it, but 
you began to realize clearly from that time on- 
wards that nothing was * accidental ’ in thisworld. 

In the sixth century of the Christian era, Rome 
was as good as dead. India and China were 
the only two countries in Asia then, which were 
healthy enough to evolve fresh varieties of reli- 
gious or artistic experiences. It was at that 
time that Arabia was electrified into sudden over- 
flowing life, by Mohmed. He understood the pecu- 
liar genius of his people, and united them firmly 
by the simple religion which he preached to them. 
Then, in a surprizingly short time, they became 


masters of half the world. Their crescent moon 
continued to remain yc/ung and powerful for 
long centuries. They became your teachers in 
almost all the arts of civilization that are known 
to you at present. You owe more to them direct- 
ly than to the Greeks or Romans. „ 

You see Asia as a congeries of nations antago- 
nistic to each other. You talk of the ethnic and 
religious differences of the Eastern races, because 
you cannot see them from our point of view. 
J ust as a certain kind of bond may be seen to 
exist between the nations of Europe, so, too, you 
can see the existence and manifestation of the 
same soul in the various civilizations of the East, 
whether extinct or living. Do not be misled by 
mere forms, which are as the busks of a fruit. 
The Asiatic soul with its overwhelming indivi- 
duality shines through the innumerable forms in 
which it has been materialized. The Japanese 
Art is nothing if nob a mirror of the whole 
Asiatic consciousness. The ethical teachings of 
China are but the outw^ard expression of the 
Asiatic conscience. The religions of India ex- 
press the almost inexpressible ideals of our whole 
continent. The poetry of Persia is the most per- 
fect expression of our lyric longings to be absorb- 
ed in the Infinite Soul, — that is, to attain the 
Nirvana. The Arab architecture and stories em- 
body our desire to flee from the common places of 
life into a heaven of gorgeous dreams. 

It is hardly necessary • for me to sa^y that no 
Eastern race ever lived, as some Westerners seem 
to think, like a hermit, who is loth to benefit 
others with the light which shines within him. 
Every kind of knowledge, which one country had 
evolved from its inner self, oyerflowed the artifi- 
cial barriers of nationality or religion sooner or 
later, and spread flir and wide throughout the 
East. India spiritualized the whole of what might 
be called* Buddhadom. China taught her wisdom, 
not to the Mongolian races only, but exercised 
considerable influence on Persian and Arabian 
thought also. India lent to and borrowed a good 
deal of light from Mohogied-dom. The brilliant 
Arabs combined the cultures 6f Persia, India, 
Egypt, and China, and then fed up both Asia and 
Europe on it for many centuries. 

Cannot our future be inspired ^ by such a 
magnificently long past ? Do you think Asia will 
care to remain in obscurity any longer ? fs it 
likely that the sun will be anxious to remain in 
the Western horizon always ? That is, in other 
words, will it prefer to rem.ain where it must 
decay, or will it soon seek again the Eastern 
horizon where it can giow freely and happily ? 

Yours Sincerely, J. Okakura. 



APPAR* 

BY 

MR. K.-V. RAMASWAMI, B.A.,B.L. 


HE subject of this sketch is a great Tamil 
mystic and poet of tbe seventh century 
A.D., called by several names, but 
chiefly known by the name of Appar, an 
endearing appellation meaning ‘P^'ather’ in 
Tamil, said to have been given him by the 
well-known Brahmin contemporary and Saivite 
poet, Jnana Sambhandar. Appar belonged 
to the Vellala caste, a most respectable and 
ancient class of the Tamil peasantry, famous 
in history for their industry and piety. At 
first a convert to Jainism which had a large 
followiiig in the seventh century in South India, 
he afterwards became a most ardent and 
impassioned Saivite, and helped by means 
of his poems to lay the foundations of a 
great theistic faith associated with the cult of 
Siva which is still the main religion of the 
Tamil people. 

AITAR’S lURTU AND PARENTAGE 
Marulneekiar — that was the name given 
to Appar by his parents — was born of 

" Vellala parents, Pugalanar and Mathiniar, in 
the village of Thiru Amur in the Cuddalore 
District. Their first child was a daughter 
named Thilathavadhiar, and the second, the 
son Marulneekiar. When Thilathavadhiar 
had hardly atUined the age of twelve, she 
was betrothed to a Vell^Ja named Kalippa- 
haiyar, a military commander under the 
Fallava king. Sometime after the* betrothal, 
before the marriage-rites could be solem- 
nised, Kalippahaiyar was called to take 
the field against some invader from the 
North. As Thil^thavadhiar’s misfortune 
. would have^ it, the would-be bridegroom 
died on the battle-field. By this time the 
parents too had died, and the orphaned little 
girl and boy had i!ot yet fully emerged from 
tjieir sorrow at their parents* death, when the 
sad news of Kalippahaiyar’s death on the 
battlefield reached them. Thilathavadhiar, 
bereft of all hopes and joy in life, prepared to 
ascend the funeral pyre. The thought, how- 

* Condense j considerably from a sketch prepared 
Jot “ The Saints of India Series.” 


ever, of her orphaned and solitary brother 
shook her determination; and she at last 
desisted from suicide and resolved to live — 
but un wedded to any — and bring up* her help- 
less younger brother. 

appar’s conversion to jainism 

As Marulneekiar grew into youth, he seems 
to have been beset with some spiritual disquieti- 
tude and to have cast about for religious learning. 
As we have seen in the introduction, Jainism 
was then in full sway iu the land and had 
large royal support. The Vellala youth, 
perhaps initiated by some Jain monk, adopteo 
that faith. Ere long he studied all the 
Jain scriptures and became a proficient there- 
in. The story tells us that the Tamil 
neophyte went to Pataliputra itself, tbe 
historic capital and stronghold of the Jain 
and the Buddhistic faiths in the North ; and 
there he was admired so much for his learn- 
ing that he was elected by the Jains as one of 
their spiritual heads.^ • 

The departure of the youuger brother to 
the North and his entry into the Jain fold 
should 4iave filled the gentle- hearted ThiJatha- 
vadhiar with great sorrow. Bereft of parents, 
bereft of her affianced bridegroom, she had 
desisted from the resolve to ascend the funeral 
pyre to protect and cherish the young 
Marulneekiar whom there was none tu protect 
or care for ; when therefore even he, for whom 
she had turned away from death, was snatched 
off into Jainisu> and foreign lauds, the 
Vellala maiden’s misery became full to the 
brim. Leaving her native village, she went 
over to the neighbouring Saiva town of Thiru 
Atbikai, on the north bank of the Ketilam river, 
(Cuddalore Dt.) and there spent her days iu 
worship and service at the shrine. Though 
daily engaged in devotions at the shrine, she 
could not keep away from her mind the 

♦ If the suggestion thrown out by Prof. Sundaram 
Pillai in his essay on Sambhandar were correct, thi; 
Pataliputra of the chronicle may be nothing more 
than the town of Thiruppathiripuliyur (Cudda- 
lore Pt.). • 
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thought of her apostate brother ; often in the 
midst of her devout meditations she prayed 
for his return. 

BE'GONVERSION OF APPAB 

♦ 

Her prayers were heard. The legend 
of Appar’s return to the Saiva faith is as 
follows. Marulneekiar, now an admired Jain 
scholar and spiritual head, lived a joyous life 
in the city of Fatal iputra. He perhaps also 
married, and forgot everything, his home, his 
religion, his disconsolate and solitary sister. 
Suddenly a severe colic beset him which tor- 
tured him and rent his body with excruciating 
pain. The surrounding Jains, skilled in occult 
things, tried to cure him ; they muttered 
their occult prayers, drew across his limbs 
their peacock feathers, but all in vain. 
Marulneekiar felt himself near death. In the 
midst of his suffering, his thoughts turned to 
his kind and deserted sister to whom he at 
once sent a messenger to inform her of his 
condition and bring back some message of 
help. 

Thilathavadhiar replied that she would never 
set her foot in any Jain hold or see the face 
of any Jain. Marulneekiar understood her 
reply and resolved to return to his land 
giving up the heretic faith and seek the 
protection of his sister and their cancient 
religion. So he arose in the mid of 
night, and, throwing off the Jain 
appurtenances, the bowl and the feathers, 
journeyed to his native land. Oppressed 
by the foul disease and tired with the 
fatigue of the journey, he came and fell 
at the feet of his sister, then residing at 
Thiru Athikai, and said “.0 sister dear! I 
am unable to bear the pain. Forgetting 
thee and our faith, I became an apostate. 
Forgive me and help me.” The kind and 
devout sister, moved to tears, took the 
sacred ashes, smeared them on the brow of 
her suffering brother and taking him to 
the Siva’s shrine, bade him prostrate and wor- 
ship .the beneficent God. As Marulneekiar 
devoutly fell down and rose, the dreadful 
colic suddenly left him ; and his joy and love 
burst out in a song of praise to Siva, which 
still beads every collection of his poems. 


PERSECUTION BY THE PALLAVA KING 

c- 

The districts of South India, nort6‘ of '*tire 
river Coleroon, were during this period under 
the sway of the powerful Pallavas. The king, 
who bore rule at this time, was one named 
Kadava. He was a Jain ; and the Jains of the^ 
capita], hearing of Appar’s desertion of their 
faith, reported the matter to the king and 
induced him to persecute the youth. The 
king sent his minister along with some army 
to bring the deserter before him. They 
went to Thiru Athikai; and on hearing 
their message, the learned and mystic youth, 
whose faith was na>W firm and sure, replied in 
a remarkable song which still survives : 

“ We are the slaves of none ; we fear not 
death ; we will suffer not in hell — we know 
not sin ; We will bow not to others ; happiness 
is our lot and not misery ; 

The great Siva that wears the conch-white 
ear-ring and is inferior to none — 

To Him alone, the King, we have become 
eternal servants ; We have laid hold of His 
fiower-feet.” 

Appar however at last, at the minister’s re- 
quest it is said, but really perhaps not intent ^ 
on disobeying the order of a powerful king, and 
desirous also, perhaps, of weaning him from 
his faith, went to the Pal lava capital and 
presented himself before the King. Then, 
there befell the youth a series of persecutions 
which are described at great' length in the 
mediaeval chronicle*. He was once, we are 
told, thrown bodily into a burning lime-kiln ; 
and once again he was cast on the waters of 
the sea. Appar fioated alive, it is said, by the 
grace of God, and struggled ashore at the town 
of Thiruppathiripuliyur in the District of 
Guddalore. Some of the^ 'most beautiful and 
impassioned songs of Appar — portraying his*' 
strong faith in Siva, describing God’s 
mercy and grace — are said to have been' com- 
posed by him on the occasion of these perse- 
cutions. After staying for some time Rt 
Thiruppathiripuliyur, the persecuted- saint 
returned to Thiru Athikai crossing the Ketilam 
river. The Pallava king himself at last, it is 
said, seeing the greatness of Appar and his 
faith, gave up Jainism and became a Saivite 
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He demolished all the Jain monasteries and 
tem ples- jg his kingdom, and with their materi- 
als built a magnificent temple to "Siva, called 
Grtinathara Vicharam, at Thiruadhikai. 

Nothing is more characteristic of the times 
than* this episode in the life of the Tamil 
saint. In an age when old faiths were deca- 
dent and Jthe new had not yet established 
themselves, the lives of many a religious one 
should have been a field of conflict and doubt, 
even as Appar’s was. And the victory of the 
new faith is made possible only by the labour 
of those in whom the conflict between the old 
and the new is the greatest. Though the 
inedia 3 val chronicles and legends represent 
the overthrow of the older so-called heretic 
faiths with great jubilation, we should not, 
however, overlook the work they had done 
to the people. Jainism and Buddhism, 
spite of their protestant character, shared in 
all the great ideas and prepossessions of the 
older Hindu religion. The doctrine of 
Tr ansmigration, the cult of the Atman, the neces- 
sity of abstinence and self-control were ideas 
common ^o these as well ns to the old Hindu 
faith from which they revolted. Therefore, 
when these heretical faiths were driven out, 
“as it M-said, the great ideas and values they 
taught remained, and made possible the recep- 
tion and adoption of the neo-Aryan cults. 
There is no doubt that Tamil character 
and ideals and Tamil civilization had their 
foundations laid •by these ancient heretical 
faiths. !» 

appab’s pilgrimages 

• 

After his return to Thiru Adhikai, Appar 
resided with his sister there for some time, and, 
then, like other mediasval mystics, impelled by 
the desire to sing and worship, started on pil- 
jgrimage to fife variohg shrines in the Chola 
and other lands. He first seems to have gone 
to Chidambaram, situated in his own native 
district atyialreadyr growing into fame as an 
important Saivite shrine under the patronage 
of the Chola kings. A number of songs were 
composed by him in this shrine, which have 
long been popular and form some of his 
most impassioned poems. These, more than 
any other of his poems, embody his deep and 


mystical concepts of tl\|B Absolute. Appar 
next went to Shiyali (Tanjore District) on the 
bank of the Kaveri and then went westward 
along the course of the river, visiting and 
singing at the various shrines o(Siva that even 
now lie dotted on either bank of this classic 
river. 

APPAR AND SAMBHANDAR 

Before we pass on to Appar’s latter pilgri- 
mages, we would refer to an interesting 
anecdote, indicative of the kinship and respect 
that existed between him and Sambhandar, 
recorded as having occurred at a village named 
Thiruppunthuruthi (Tanjore Db.) While Appar 
was staying in the village, Sambhandar who.sie 
fame had now greatly increased by his conver- 
sion of the Pand 5 ^an king of Madura, came 
mounted in a palanquin carried by a number 
of admiring devotees. Appar, going in advance 
from his village to receive him, went and ranged 
himself alongside the palanquin-bearers. Sam- 
bhandar, nearing Thiruppunthuruthi, asked 
‘‘Where is Appar?”; and the latter, from 
under the palanquin, replied, “Here am I, 
carrying thy palanquin.” Sambhandar at once 
precipitately got down from the palanquin, and, 
embracing the exceedingly humble Wellala 
saint, shed tears of love. Sambhandar then 
stayed in the village with Appar for some time, 
• telling him of his victory over the Jains and 
the establishment of the Saivite cult in 
Madura. 

•Here we may mention that the name 
‘Appar,’ by which the saint is most popularly 
known and which we have anticipated in this 
sketch, was first used by Sambhandar in 
addressing him in one of the several meetings 
between them, and*denotes the affection and 
respect with which Sambhandar looked upon 
Appar. 

THE MARCH TO MOUNT KAILAS 

There is one legend in the life of Appar 
worthy of notice. It is his attempt to visit 
Mount Kailas, in the Himalayas, the holy 
peak of Saivite mythology. 

A third or fourth pilgrimage is recorded, in 
which Appar visited the various shrines in the 
extreme peninsula, 
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FINAL RESIDENCE Al> PUMPUEALUR AND DEATH 

Fiiiftlly Appar went and stayed at Pumpu- 
kalur, a village north of Thiruarur (Tanjore 
Dt.) and spent therein the last years of his 
life. He died •much advanced in age. 

THE PEASANT-MYSTIC. 

There is a curious legend that Appar 
always used to carry with him a plough- 
shaped instrument — a sort of hoe — with which 
he cleaned the grass-grown spaces in the 
floor or walls of the shrines he visited. 
Men of theological knowledge explain it as the 
third kind of service rendered to God by 
devotees — viz,^ service of the body, as opposed 
to service with the heart and with speech. The 
several beautiful sculptures of Appar that are 
found in South India and Ceylon also contain 
a representation of this instrument. However 
that may be, we are inclined to think that 
this legend was merely a latter-day develop- 
ment of some well-known feature of Appar’s 
life — a life of labour at the plough. Many of 
his poems testify to his deep and intimate 
knowledge of agriculture, and it is impossible 
not to think that, side by side with his 
interior life of adoration, its artistic expression 
in music and in words, he lived the sane 
and diligent life of a Tamil labourer. Like 
some of the greatest mystics of the world, 
like Boehme the cobbler, Kabir the ^weaver, 
he should have known to combine vision and " 
industry ; and the work of his hands should 
have helped rather than hindered the impas- 
sioned meditation of his heart. If it had beW 
so, Appar would be but the most typical of his 
race ; for the Tamil peasantry, of all the races 
known to the world, are a most industrious 
and God-minded i^ce. 

appar’s religion 

Appar’s religion, as revealed in his poems, is 
a comprehensive and sublime Theism. The 
abundance and intensity of the theistic notion 
is perhaps to some extent to be explained by 
his revolt from the heretical faiths whose 
characteristic feature was their neglect of the 
Divine and Absolute entity. As Appar sings 
in one of his remarkable songs — 

• The Lord that doth pervade everywhere, 

' The Lord that did wean me from thei pit of 


atheism that the hair-plucking Jains 
* * did, te ach, 

And, shoti^ing the way to His love, doth now 
well up a very stream of sweetening 
honey in my heart, — ” 

This sublime stanza gives the clue to the 
whole range of Appar’s philosophy and feeling. 
God is not a mere Void or Nothing ; He is the 
great Absolute, the Immeasurable, the 
Supreme, Transcendent Being. ‘‘ Earth, Fire, 
Water, Soul, The blowing Wind, Strength, 
Mother, Father, the stars, sun and moon — all 
He is.” He “did grow into all the worlds.” 
He is “ the Immeasurable First, the Lamp 
that shineth unkindled.” He is, however,’ not 
merely the Absolute Intelligence, “ the Great 
Knowledge ” ; He is also the Absolute Love ; 
He is the “ One sweeter than the sugar-cane,” 
“ the Love that great sages praise,” “ the All- 
Truth, All-Milk, All-Honey, or All-Truth, All- 
Love, All-Sweetness.” 

Though thus Absolute and Transcendent, 
though “crossing this big Earth, the Heaven, 
the seven worlds and all. He Shineth — One 
great Light beyond,” He yet forms ’and per- 
vades the Finite World. His form is in all, 
“ the mountain, the dread ocean and the sky.’!.. 
He dwells in “ the flower and the fragrance in 
the flower.” Yet He is the “ Great Alone,” the 
“One whose dwelling seat none doth know.” 

The God that is thus at once Transcendent 
and Immanent, Absolute and Subjective, can 
be realised in the heart by true devotion and 
knowledge. The jtoems in which Appar des- 
cribes thjs Indw'elling and Realisation of the 
Absolute in the human heart are some of the 
most unsurpassed in any mystical literature. 
The very phrases, so beautiful and sublime, 
attest the high mystical intuition — “ The 
jewelled Lamp that shiqelh in isBe heart of 
the Devout,” “ The Light that entirely per-* 
vadeth the heart,” “ The Teacher that doth 
enter the soul,” “The inflowing Honey,”* “The 
Indwelling Wealth.” This supreme vision of 
God as at once Transcendent and Immaneilt, 
as at once the Absolute and the 'Friend 
and Inhabitant of each soul, attests the re- 
markable wisdom and intuition of the Tamil 
poet. 
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• III* 

• The ceremonies, including the feast, were over, 
and Suk had gone away. 

Sukumar, dressed in red silk and having a 
garland of flowers round his neck, came to his 
room to take a little rest. Seated on his bed, in 
a reclining position, he took the Gita from under 
his pillow and opened it carelessly. The first 
stanza that caught his eye was : — 

“ He who is fixed in devotion, pure in soul, who is 
master of himself and subdues the senses, who 
identifies himself with everything that exists, 
is not defiled, even though he works.” 

Sukumar read these lines over and over again, 
and said to himself : — 

“ How very beautiful the teachings of the Gita 
are ! And what rubbish Sukhda was explaining to 
me !” 

Suddenly he was roused from his admiration by 
an unusual noise outside. He listened silently 
for a few minutes ; then, leaving the book on the 
bed, he hurried out to the verandah. And what 
did he see there ? The small, outer court-yard 
was filled with policemen. 

■"'-Oneaf the Inspectors. came to him and asked, 
politely : — 

“ Is your name Sukumar 
“Why? Yes.” 

It was as if the last, the Judgment Day 
had only been waiting for this confession of his. 
In a moment, poficemen were running through 
every part of the house, prosecuting their search 
with the greatest zeal and energy. From room 
to room they went breaking open bdxes and 
almirahs, seizing every bit of paper they could find, 
destroying the framed pictures of Swadeshi lead- 
ers, such as Tllak and Surendranath Bannerjee, 
and turning everything upside down. Conster- 
nation and fear^prevailed^ in the house. Tremb- 
ling, the men again and again entreated that the 
sanctity of the inner apartments might not be 
violated, the women fleeing from place to place 
like bunted Meer. * 

The two policemen who entered Sukumar’s 
room were lucky indeed ! Seeing a book on the 
bed, one of them took it up, crying out : — 

“The Gita! The Gita! It is the Gita, in- 
deed !” «The other one leant over it in the 
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extreme of eagerness, and saw to his great satis- 
faction that it really was a copy of the famous 
Bhagavad Gita. 

This has a false ring. Even the stupidest police- 
man in the stupidest police force in the world, must 
know that if the possession of a copy of the Gita 
is to be taken as a sign of seditious tendencies, he 
would have to arrest someone in every house- 
hold in India almost. 

In the few anarchist trials that have made so 
much sensation lately, it has been found that at 
the time of their arrest each of the Anarchist 
boys had a copy of the Gita in his possession ; 
and on this fact an ingenious theory has been 
founded — namely, that Anarchism and the Gita 
are synonymous in India ; and that wherever the 
Gita is found, there Anarchism will be discovered 
behind it. And this grand theory has led some 
people to believe that the Gita is the pledge and 
sign of the Anarchist boys* so-called secret and 
sacred brotherhood. 

Overjoyed with their success, the two policemen 
sat comfortably on the bed and turned over the 
leaves of the book to see if anything bad been 
written in the margin. Of course there were 
remarks there, and of course these were full of 
"hidden meaning. Whatever they were unable to 
see with tho eye was made "up for by clairvoyance ; 
and with the entirely laudable and disinterested 
object of contributing to the sum of human 
knowledge, they did not hesitate to make neat 
and liberal use of their pencils, so that even 
the date of the dacoity was made clear 
to all. Then, exulting over their good 
fortune, they went^ to the Inspectors, who, 
still standing near Sukumar, were trying in 
every possible way to ensnare him with questions. 
When, however, the Gita was brought to them, 
they gave up their elaborate cross-examination, 
for now the proof against him was absolutely 
positive and conclusive. The order was given for 
Sukumar to be seized, and he was arrested like a 
common criminal. Lucky for him that he had 
no mother living to see this humiliation ! His» old 
father almost went mad over the sudden disaster. 
Crying piteously he asked : — 

“ Why are you binding him, Sirs? What are 
his faults ? He has certainly done no wrong. Is 
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’t the reign of tbb oppressive ^ Mags ' (The Ara- 
cans) ? We are liviVig under the rule of a great 
British King? You must not take him away, 
Sirs I beg and pray of you not to do’ so.*’ 

And he came forward and tried to drag Suku- 
mar out of tho clutches of the police men. 

But in vain. 

Sukumar, who was in tears, tried to soothe 
him, saying : — 

Father, be calm and reasonable. Let them 
do their duty. Have faith in God and in the 
justice of the British Government. Doubt not 
that I shall be back with you in a few days’ 
time.” 

Amidst all this panic, there suddenly appeared 
on the scene a venerable old man, the grandfather 
of Satiabala, the bride. He was most indignant 
over the unjust action of the policCi and cried out 
in anger, like the Sage Durl^sa of the Hindu 
Mythology : “ What are you doing, my children ? 
Have you no fear of God ? Are you not afraid 
of the curse of the Brahmins ? It is utterly 
irreligious and sinful to act like this. If you do 
not wish the curse of God and man to fall upon 
you, be good enough to release the boy. Don’t 
you know that the holy turmeric ceremony has 
^en performed to-day, and that he is going to be 
married to my grand-daughter next Sunday ? ” 

The Chief Police Inspector nodded, showing 
that ^e understood. 

“ Oh God ! ” exclaimed the old man, in horror. 
** This is Kaliy^iga’^ indeed ! No one has the 
slightest regard for the Shastras now-a-days. Be- 
ing a Hindu yourself, how can you behave like 
this? It is beyond .my understanding. Have 
pity on us, and let the boy remain here at least 
until the wedding is over.” , 

One of the younger Inspectors, whose heart 
had not as yet been hardened by the Police 
service was filled with pity for them, and his eyes 
dimmed with tears. But the Chief Inspector — 
the man of the curved lip and gentle smile — with 
suppressed irony, said : — * 

“ You need not fear, my friends. I, being a 
Hindu by birth and a Kayastha bv caste, — do I 
fear the curse of a Brahmin ? You may rest 
assured that the boy will come back in due time.” 

So saying, he ordered the policemen to take 
Sukumar away. 

♦According to Hindu Mythology there are four 
Yug^s or ages. The present is the Ealiyuga or Iron 
age, in which all kinds of sin and sorrow will prevail, 
and men will go against the Shastric injunctions in 
everything, until the Lord Kalki t^kes incarnation 
gipd copies to their rescue, 


Again the father intervened, saying : — 

“ Unless you kill me first, I won’t let you take 
him from me.” 

The polfcemen did not know what to do. In 
their perplexity they stood still despite the orders 
of their Inspector. 

Sukumar came to their rescue. 

“ Father,” he said imploringly, “ for my sake 
bo reasonable, and let me go ! Don’t be so im- 
patient and rash ! As I am innocent and God is 
jiist and merciful, doubt not that I shall come 
back again in a short time.” 

“ Yes, if he is innocent, you need certainly have 
no misgivings on his account,” said the Inspector, 
in a sarcastic voice. “ And if the ca^ turns out 
otherwise, then bear in mind that it is certainly 
not 7 that am to blame, nor should the curse fall 
on my head.” 

Thus amidst many protestations on both sides, 
poor Sukumar was taken away by the police, and 
what was meant to be a festival day was suddenly 
changed to a day of mourning. 

IV. 

Satiabala had lost her father in her infancy, 
but in her devoted grandfather she had found 
one who was more than father to her. The 
trouble about Sukumar almost broke tKo old man’s 
heart, and he passed his days and nights in a 
state of the utmost anxiety and painful exp''*^ 
tation. All day long he stood outside tbe house, 
in the compound, praying beads in hand, and 
intently watching the trains that ran close to his 
home. The mother of Satiabala too was very 
unhappy, but she dared not give expression to 
her sorrow, fearing to grie/e her father-in-law 
yet more. So s^ suffered in patient silence, 
putting her whole trust in the mercy of God. 
The real,mistress of the house, however, the old 
man’s widowed daughter, was of opinion that it 
does not pay to be silent and endure patiently ; 
and she twisted the probe in her father’s wound 
by urging him to look for another bridegroom. 
The lelations, who were ^stayingi the house, as 
wedding guests, sided with her, and were equally 
importunate. But Mr. Bhattacharjee turned a 
deaf ear to their entreaties, for he felt sure that 
Sukumar would come back in time (for the wed- 
ding. 

However, Sunday came, but with it came no 
news to cheer and soothe the sorrowing family. 
Notwithstanding Mr. Bhattacharjea’s strong faith 
and earnest hope, Sukumar ISid not return, nor 
did wj news come from bim or .from Ms father 
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who had gone with hint to Calcutta in the hope of 
obtaining hrs release before the wedding day. 

There was a big pepul tree in the cdmpound of 
Mr. Bhattacharjea’s house, nicely paved all round ; 
and here, seated on mats spread on the pavement, 
some hi the wedding guests had assembled on 
Sunday morning to while away the time by play- 
ing cards and throwing dice. Others watched the 
players with more enthusiasm than they them- 
selves displayed ; and yet others, smoked and dis- 
cussed the troubles of the bride family. But 
where was the master of the house ? And what 
was he doing at this late hour of the morning ? 

He was, as usual, standing apart watching the 
trains, and with eager expectation in his heart, 
praying for the return of the bridegroom. 

Suddenly his daughter broke in upon his devo- 
tions, saying : — 

** Father, there is absolutely no more time to 
be wasted. Do be reasonable. We must give up 
Sukumar and try to find another bridegroom. 
Think ! If Satiabala is not married to day, what 
will our position be in society ? ” 

The praying- beads passed rapidly through the 
fingers of the old man as he said in a broken 
voice : — 

Dear daughter, where shall we find a nice 
bridegroom* all in a minute ? Let us wait until 
evening at least. 1 am sure Sukumar will be here 
bu<»the^ He is as innocent as the Gods them- 
selves. Such sterling goodness as his, is a rare 
thing now-a-days.” 

Babu Nidhuram Goswami, who was watching 
the hand of one of the card players, turning 
round to place the hooka in the haithak* saw 
father and daughiter talking, and caught Mr. 
Bhattacharjea’s last few words.. To watch the game 
to the end was a great pleasure, but to give 
advice gratis was a greater pleasure stilD He was 
no longer able to resist the temptation, so coming 
forward, and picking up the thread of the conver- 
sation, he said : — 

But, Sir, is it not a fact that good people are 
easily duped wicked* men, and thus become as 
Fad as the people who have duped them ? ” 

Mr. Bhattacharjea had read a little logic in his 
youth,* but had forgotten it all, and what Mr. 
Nidhuram said, seern^ to him very foolish. 

How can good ever be turned into bad ? ” he 
asked. “ No, no I ” it is impossible for Sukumar 
to do anything bad. H 9 is goodness itself. 

At this Mr. Nidhuram’s combativeness was 
roused to the highest pitch. 


“ Don’t rely too much on Ifim, Sir,” he said, in 
a prophetic tone. “ It is impossible to know now- 
a-days who is guilty and who is not. The boys — 
good and bad alike — all think in the same way. 
They think they are at liberty to cotpimit all sorts 
of crimes in the name of their country. It is the 
fashion of the day. Sir.” 

But this sort of argument had no effect upon 
the simple-hearted, good, old man. He only 
shook his head and repeated, ** Sukumar is a very 
good boy. 1 have known him from his infancy. 
He must be honest.” 

But you must admit another thing. Sir,” 
said Mr. Nidhuram with animation, he may 1^ 
guilty or not guilty, but he has been in jail, and 
he has taken food there. You can’t ignore that 
fact ; Sir, can you ? So he must be out-casted 
when he comes back. Have you thought of 
that?” 

He had at last touched a vulnerable point. The 
old man saw the truth of his words and almost 
groaned aloud. At last he said in a tone of utter 
despondency : — 

** You can do as you think best. But how can 
a proper match be arranged in so short a time ?” 

** That you need not trouble about,” said his 
daughter, now much relieved in mind. ** We 
have already settled with Si ikanta. He’s a nice 
man, is not he Mr. Goswami ? He understands 
your difficult position, and is willing to save us.” 

Srikanta ! Are you going to murder the poor 
child ?” cried the grandfather, in great anguish. 

Why, Srikanta has a granddaughter as old as 
Satta herself.” 

** O God !” he cried, “ be merciful ! Have you 
snatched away my dear son and kept me alone so 
that you might take the sacrifice of this child 
from my hand ? My daughter ; don’t be so cruel 
as to ask me to give my consent to this heinous 
act.” 

** But father, do b^ reasonable. Be calm and 
think a little. You married me to quite a young 
man, and did you make me happy by that mar- 
riage ? If happiness is written on your grand- 
daughter’s forehead, it won’t matter a bit that she 
is married to Srikanta. What do you say, Mr. 
Goswami ?” 

Mr. Nidhuram was of the daughter’s opinion. 

** Yes, ” he said, nodding his head approvingly, 
“ what she says is quite true. Happiness really 
depends upon one’s own good luck.” 

** And the young wife always gets her way with 
an old husband,” continued the daughter. Our 
Satta will be able to turn him any way she 
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likes. That is a gre^t thing. Is not ib so, father ? 
Were you not going to say the same thing, Gos- 
wami Mohashoy?” 

“ Yes, certainly,” replied Mr. Nidhuram, 
again nodding his head in cemplete approbation. 

And moreover, there is very little time now left 
to try for a better match. Unless, Sir, you are 
prepared to violate immutable custom and be 
damned eternally here and hereafter, you must 
marry Satta to some one this very evening.” 

Bitter tears ran down the old man’s cheeks. 
He hated this idea from the very bottom of his 
heart, yet he knew that he was helpless. How- 
ever much he might abhor this marriage, he must 
consent to it. Still he hoped against hope. The 
sound of a distant train had been heard for some 
time, and now a shrill whistle announced its 
speedy arrival. Mr. Bhattacharjea looked in the 
direction of the train with eager expectation as it 
came in view, and like some huge elephant, with 
■low motion at last stopped beside the open plat- 
form, where the scene underwent a sudden 
transformation, and the deserted place became 
like a busy town. A confusion of noise filled the 
air. Hawkers of all sorts suddenly made their 
appearance. The railway servants gathered togeth- 
er, and a ticket collector with furious energy 
checked the tickets of the many third.class 
passengers. Bustle and clamour reigned every- 
where on the platform ; some people leaving, and 
others (entering, the carriages ; and all calling to 
one another at the top of their voices. The third- 
class passengers, who had been waiting a long 
time outside the station, were nervously afraid , 
lest they should miss the train, and ran with all 
speed to secure seats, the men carrying bags, and 
the women, children. Some country women, carry- 
ing both children and baggage — the children tied^to 
their breasts, and the luggage borne on their 
heads — ^presented a stately and picturesque appear- 
ance. The train did not stop long. The allotted 
five minutes soon v^re over ; and the bell having 
rung once, twice and three times, the train 
started, and the platform resumed its former 
quiet. Suddenly the pale, anxious face of Mr. 
Bhattacharjea brightened. He saw some one 
coming toward the house. But adas ! When the 
figure came nearer, the ray of hope was quickly 
extinguished. 

“ You I Suk,” ho said, in accents of despair.” 

“ Do you know where our Sukumar is ? and 
when die is coming ? ” 

But Suk also was puzzled. 

** Is he not here ? ” he asked. ** I thought it 
was his wedding day.” 


And when the truth was told him, he stood 
dumbfounded looking like a mummy. 

And then a great idea came into the Lead of 
Mr. Nidhuram. 

“ Now listen, Suk,” he said abruptly. 

“ It is you and you alone who can save this 
family from utter ruin. You know that the 
preliminary ceremony of the wedding was per- 
formed a week ago, and that Satiabala must be 
married to-night — no matter to whom, — whether 
old or young, rich or poor. So if you marry her, all 
the troubles and anxieties of the family will be 
over.” 

Suk felt as if he had been suddenly pushed 
into an unfathomable sea. DraAving a deep 
breath, as if engaged in struggle, with a great efibrt 
he managed to bring out the words : — 

“ But Sukumar is my friend ! ” 

“ All the more reason why you should marry 
Satiabala,” rejoined Nidhuram, the self-afppointed 
counsellor of the family. 

“ Thereby you would be doing him a really 
friendly act, — don’t you see that ? He ought to 
have been here to marry her himself, but he is 
not ; and if you do not marry the girl, she will 
be married to Srikanta. They can’t wait for your 
friend forever, don’t you see ? ” 

A thrill of pity went through the heart of the 
young man. Emboldened by his silence, Mr. 
Bhattacharjea in a beseeching voice, said ; — 

“ Oh ! save us — save u^ in this our dijpculty 
and God will bless you. Be generous I be gra- 
cious ! Give your consent, and I will settle 
everything with your uncle, who is here present.” 

The luck was on Mr. Bhattacharjea’s side this 
time. Suk’s uncle, who had just checkmated his 
opponent at chess, came on 4;he scene in great 
good humour. Mr, Bhattacharjea’s entreaties 
touched him deeply, and he agreed to the pro- 
posal. 

** He would be lacking in his duty to God and 
man if he failed to do this for his friend Mr. 
Bhattacharjea, in the time of his difiiculty,” said 
the uncle. 

So the marriage was arrafiged ; an’d Suk im- 
pressed as bridegroom, — willingly or unwillingly,* 
who can tell ? 

It was one of those brilliant nights that *1nake 
rich the month of May (Baysakh). Th6 sky was 
clear and beautiful ; and the moon, almost at the 
full, floated free in a dark blue heaven. As 
though bathed in moonlight and drunk with it, 
the summer birds — Kokila and Papia — sang in 
ecstasy, thrilling the whole village with joy. Joy 
was everywhere inside the wedding-house and 
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oujkBide as well. It seemed to overflow all like 
spray from some gushing fountain. At this 
auspicious moment the bridegroom arrived ac- 
companied by a small retinue, and afler due wel- 
come, was taken by the bride’s family to the 
room that had been prepared for the wedding 
reception. 

• And the bridegroom was Sukiimar too — yet be 
was the wrong man. 

Alas ! time and tide wait for no man. He who 
can catch them is lucky ; and for the man who 
comes late, there is little or no sympathy forth- 
coming, however much he may deseiwe it. 

And no one now thought of the unlucky 
Sukumar, or gave a single sigh for him. The 
auspicious conch was blown, and Ulu ulu was 
shouted with as much fervour as if the right 
bridegroom had been there. 

The Shahana ragini was played all the time, 
and right merrily ; and the new bridegroom was 
received with all the uproar and glee befitting the 
occasion. Happiest of all was Mr. Bhattacharjea, 
the grand- father of the bride. Relieved of all 


anxiety, he gave the hand of* his darling Satia- 
bala to the young bridegroofh. 

When the wedding was over, and the priest 
had finished chanting the mantras, the bride and 
bridegroom rose to depart for the inner 
apartments. • 

It was then that whispers were heard in a cor- 
ner of the reception room. 

“ Is it really you, Sukumar ? ” 

“ Have you come, at last ? ” 

“ But it is too late — now.” 

Yes, indeed ; it was too late now. 

Sukumar, pale as death, stood like a ghost be- 
hind a pillar, and the bride and bridegroom, uni- 
ted as one, the corners of their flowing garments 
tied in a single knot, passed slowly out of the 
room without noticing his presence. 

At the cost of a prodigious oflTort Sukumar 
held himself erect. Then, with a deep long-drawn 
sigh he murmured : — 

“ Is this dream or actuality ? Have I 
really lost my Key again ? ” 
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CHAPTER VII 

SECTION I. THE MAKING OF BENGALI PROSE 
The Victorian Age : AKSHAYKUMAR DUTT 

When Yidyasagar left the Fort William College, 
Akshaykumar Dutt was the "editor of the Tatta- 
hodhini. The two met and were united in 
friendship. Yidyasagar wrote and published 
his Bengali translation of the Mahabharat 
in the Tattahodhini, He refrained from the last 
as Kaliprosanno Sinha took in hand the labori- 
ous task of ^ranslatii^ the whole of the Maha- 
•bharat. * • 

Akshaykumar was born in 1810 in the district 
of Nudia. His father Pitambar Dutt was pious, 
gentle and* sympathdlic in others* distress. From 
hjs earliest childhood when he was a mere child 
studying at the village Patshala, Akshaykumar 
was of a thoughtful temperament. He read up 
to the 2nd class in the Oriental Seminary of Cal- 
cutta. Ho had *to leave school for ever on the 
death of his father, but he never gave up his 


habit of study. His first writings appeared in 
the Provakar, He took service in the Tatta- 
bodhini patshala on eight rupees per mensem and 
afterwards his salary rose to fourteen. By the 
time the Tattahodhini Patrika was started, 
Akshaykumar established his reputation as a good 
wnter and he became the editor of the paper on 
sixty rupees. Then he accepted the post of the 
Head Pandit of the Calcutta Normal School with 
reluctance. He died at the age of sixty-six in 
1876 A.D. at Bally in Hughl^ 

Akshaykumar ably edited the paper in his 
charge. He culled out rare gems from the Sans- 
krit and English literatures and presented them 
in a readable form before his readers. He 
was a thorough man of letters and devoted 
his life to the improvement of his mother tongue 
by making invaluable contributions to it. He 
began to write and publish many books one after 
another. They are all replete with useful know- 
ledge and pregnant with thoughtful and Erudite 
collections. Once the people were used to his style, 
they felt no difficulty in understanding him. His 
style is anything but charming. He paid no 
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attention to the vehicle of expression. He was a 
philosopher. His mind was always engrossed in 
thought. He was full of matter. His language 
was not charming and simple like that of Yidya- 
sagar. Simplicity was not his mode. The deci- 
sive preponderance of his thought over his lan- 
guage is insuperable. Akshaykumar was a literary 
philosopher. The existence of an unseen Being 
guiding the universe in a mysterious way behind 
the scenes is the long and short of his philosophy. 
His conviction that nothing is misplaced in the 
God-created world is apparent in all his writings. 

These two great men of superb genius — Yidya- 
sagar and Akshaykumar — roused the people from 
their intellectual torpor. They held before their 
eyes finer ideals of literary production to be imita- 
ted and followed. They showed that Bengali can 
be written in a powerful and vigorous style. 
Yapidity and tastelessness, the unfailing concomit- 
ants of monotony and lifelessness, disappeared 
as the shroud of mists before [the rising sun. They 
inaugurated a new era. They led the people 
through new vistas into a life of glory. They 
fashioned a national literature, they created a 
national taste. Superfluities, needless ornamen- 
tations, gorgeous and high-sounding words and the 
plodding of long-winded sentences in a sluggish 
vein ceased to attract the popular mind. They 
understood the object of a prose composition. To 
clothe the writer’s thoughts in the plainest and 
simplest manner, so as to enable the reader 
easily to get at the information conveyed is the 
end and object of every good prose writeiv And 
Yidyas^ar and Akshaykumar did what was neces- 
sary at this juncture and hence they were the 
pioneers in the art of prose writing. The harvest 
of centuries was ripening and whitening, but ft 
was not to be reaped until the appearance of 
'Madhusiidan and Bankim on the scene. 

Parye Oharun Mitra whose name has sunk in 
the nom de plume vjhich he adopted, was born in 
1814 in Calcutta. His father’s name was Bam- 
narain Mitra. Parye Chand was at first Deputy 
Librarian of the Calcutta Public Library and 
afterwards became its Librarian and Secretary. 
Here his taste of study gained am incentive and 
here he paid his attention to the literatus of his 
country. He died in 1883. 

The character and value of Bengali poetry de- 
clined to some extent after the third decade of the 
nineteenth century. This was due to the extra- 
ordinary rise of the art of prose writing and the 
development of the periodical literature. Yidya- 
p«.gar paved the way for it. But still it was only 
a stage in the development of literature. The 


ambition of the younger generation was quickened 
by the success of Yidyasagar. Ho gave h, stimulus 
and acceleratbd the growth. But the influence of 
periodicals in the earlier part of the nineteenth 
centur}’ on the growth of prose literature was 
comparatively slight, as it took some years "more 
for their full development. Literature must be*' 
democratic if it wants to catch the popular 
taste and the most efiective means to make 
it democratic is to invent a style that will 
not prevent a person of ordinary education and 
average intelligence from understanding the 
subject-matter. Thus prose fiction makes the 
least demand upon the intelligence and training 
of the reader. Before the publication of Allaler 
Gharer Dulal of Tekchand there was practically 
speaking no pruse fiction in Bengali. The inspira- 
tion he breathed into our language was far- 
reaching in consequence. The novel and fasci- 
nating style of the book popularised litera- 
ture and gave a new tone to it. Yidyasagar 
rescued Bengali from the danger of being trans- 
formed into a hybrid dialect — a language 
Bengali in structure bereft only of the inflectional 
accoutrements of Sanskrit. Tekchand made it the 
living language of a progressive nation. His ap- 
pearance in the arena revolutionised the Bengali 
literary world. To make use of the spoken lan- 
guage in literary works is of great impor- 
tance, as it infuses into literature a popular., 
spirit which serves to make it living, moving 
and working. This was the work of Tek- 
chand. His attempts were laudable. He had 
to effect the change in the teeth of many obsta- 
cles. It was contrary to the prevailing taste of 
the time. So the publication af Allaler Gharer 
Dvlal was as much important in Bengali 
literature as the publication of Wordsworth’s Ly- 
rical Ballads some decades earlier. To speak the 
homely language of the peasant and the mechanic 
was the object of Wordsworth ; to speak the simple 
and unostentatious language of men in the street 
was the object of Teckchand. Tekchand, like 
Wordsworth, found out the great trpth that the 
daily language of men is mbre forcible than the * 
ostentatious language of scholars whose variegated 
plumes carry them to an atmosphere of rose-tint- 
ed colours far beyond the undecorated hard prac- 
tical world of ordinary men. In Wordsworth’s 
case his attempts ended in a failure, but in Tek- 
chand’s case they were partially successful : 
because both these master-artists worked in diffe- 
rent spheres with different tools. * In the province 
of poetry in which Wordsworth worked, it is very 
difficult, nay impossible to keep to \ihe principle 
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Bo boldly enunciated by him ; though disgusted 
with the gaudy affectations which passed current 
as poetic diction, Wordsworth prefesred the lan- 
guage of nature in its least ornamented forms 
and showed his predilection for a stylo which, 
trying to escape the false and showy splendour, 
^came to ** an approximation to what may be called 
mental bombast as distinguished from the ver- 
bal.” In the province of prose in which Tek- 
chand was a worker, it was not difficult for him 
to make a rigid use of his principle. But prose 
differs and ought to differ from the language of 
conversation, as reading differs from talking. To 
use the crude, vulgur, undeliberate language of 
tradesman and manufacturers in higher works of 
literature is stretching the point too far as it 
tends to narrow provincialism and grossness. 
Everyman’s language has its individualities. The 
knowledge of an uneducated rustic would furnish 
a very scanty vocabulary. Words and phraseolo- 
gies derived from objects with which the rustic is 
familiar cannot be said to form the best part of 
a language. Thus AUaler Ghnrer Dulal^ though it 
had much influence on succeeding- writers, fell 
back. 

It was the first Bengali novel and is the pa- 
rent of an important branch of literature. It 
has some- defects indeed but it is not unworthy of 
its author. It shewed the path. The novel was 
to wait for a few years more to be perfected in 
fhe^Btnds of a still greater man. Bengal is per- 
forming the centenary of Tekchand and it is time 
for her to view with delight what wonderful work 
has been done, how much of the untrodden 
ground has been traversed and what success has 
been achieved du;|^ing the course of one hundred 
years. 

Next comes the famous Kd.liprosonno Sinha, the 
translator of the Mahabharat. The translation 
of the original Mahabharat is a stupendous task 
and is greater in importance, value and interest 
than his “ Hutam Pancha ”, which transcribes 
contemporary society and important personages of 
the time. , It mpst be read between the 
» lines and is Ifke a mirsor in which we see reflected 
the minutest details of the customs, manners, 
then^ prevailing in the higher circles of Calcutta 
society. Still it , dwindles far below the 
magnitudTe, and momentous and epoch-making 
interest of his excellent translation of the Maha- 
bharat. 

Kaliprasanno was a scion of the Kayastha 
family of Jorasapko, Calcutta. His father Nun- 
dolal was a Zamindar. Kaliprasanno was fully at 
borne in English, Bengali and Sanskrit. Copies 


of the Bengali translatiop bf the Mahabhant 
were freely distributed among the learned Pandits 
of the time. As regards matter, the translation 
fully and literally transcribes the original. With 
respest to the manner, it justifies its author to enjoy 
the great reputation he has woni The language 
is worthy of the splendid attempt. Both matter 
and execution are commendable. Kaliprasanno’s 
another contribution to the Bengali literature was 
his broken blank verse of which he was the first 
innovator. It was not the complete blank verse 
of Michael, t.a., each line containing fourteen 
letters, though sometimes successive lines follow 
in the same strain without a stoppage. Kali- 
prasanno’s art was followed by Rajkristo Roy and 
Girish Chunder who made that kind of verse the 
staple in almost all their dramas. 

The splendid personality and excellent moral 
character of Bhudev Makhopadhya have left a 
stamp on what he did or wrote. He was born in 
1824 in Calcutta. He was the son of a poor 
Brahman and rose to the height of glory by his 
genius and exertion. The cool sequestered vale’ 
of his life was never disturbed in any way. He 
tried to live far away from ** the madding crowd’s 
ignoble strife.” From the very first he devoted his 
attention to the spread of education in the country. 
The only way by which true service could be ren- 
dered to the country was by spreading education 
among the ignorant population. This jwas the 
aim of his life. He worked in all the different 
grades of our educational system from a poor 
tutor passing rich with eight rupees a month to 
the Inspector of Schools with one thousand and 
five hundred rupees per mensem. A Hindu to 
the very core of his heart, he lived an ideal life. 
He was a man of vast erudition but was meek, 
amiable and humble. He lost his wife when still 
a young man but never married for the second 
time. He made a gift of one lac and fifty thou- 
sand rupees in the cause of education. 

As a writer of genius Bhfidev made a mark. 
He wrote several books of which Pariharik Pra~ 
handha is the best. All the essays of which the 
book is comprised are instructive, thoughtful and 
wholesome. The duties of a Hindu householder 
have been described in a clear and charming 
manner. Philosophic delineation and keen in- 
sight into many of the time-honoured customs 
and usages of the Hindus distinguish all his 
writings. He published a monthly magazine, 
the S^sha Darpan in 1864, but it met a prema- 
ture death after a very short existence, Bhiidey 
himself died in 1893. 



An Estimate of Kautilya’s “ Arthasastra 

{From a scientific point of view) 

BY 

MR. P. N. BOSE, B.A. 


NE of the most valuable books, recently 
unearthed by an Indian scholar, which has 
gained much popularity, is Kautilya's well- 
known compendium “ Arthasastra.” His “ Artha- 
sastra” is a standing monument to his versatile 
genius and deep scholarship. He lays down elabo- 
rate rules not only for the guidance of kings in 
the efficient administration of the kingdom, but 
also proves how great and high was the scientific 
knowledge of Indians at that period. He lays 
down rules for the proper working of the mine, 
the building of boats, the construction of strong 
forts and the manufacture of weapons of varied 
kind. The strangest fact, however, which this 
book acquaints us with, is that the use of poison 
gas was not unknown in ancient India. It is sad 
to note that no scholar has even attempted to esti- 
mate the value of Kautilya’s “Arthasastra” from 
a scientific point of view. Even Mr. V. Smith, 
who deals on the work at a great length, simply 
remark^ : “The treatise will continue to give occu- 
pation to scholars for a long time to come, from 
many points of view.” 

The computation of time adopted by Kautilya 
is very accurate. Here is his table : — 

2 Lai — 1 Nime 40 Kalas — 1 Nalik 

5 Nimes — 1 Kastha 2 Naliks — 1 Minute 

30 Kasthas — 1 Kala 15 Minutes — 1 Day or 

Night 

30 Days — 1 Month 
6 Months — 1 Ayan 
2 Avans — 1 Year 
5 Years — ]. Yuga 

This was not in an imperfect condition like the 
Sothic cycle of Egyptian history. Again, in his 
work, Book XIY, Kautilya lays down elaborate 
rules of how to bring about the death of the ene- 
my by poison gas. He mentions several kinds of 
gaseSf “ the smoke arising from which will cause 
instantaneous death.” Not only this, the sage 
goes further. He states another kind of powder, 
“ the smoke or gas caused by burning which des- 
troys animal life as far as it is carried off by the 
wind.” 

We are not familiar with any body of special 


laws, which ordinarily had the force of Inter- 
national Laws, and followed by groups of States. 
We cannot safely ascertain after more than 2,000 
years, whether these fatal poison gases were actu- 
ally allowed to be used for the destruction of ene- 
mies, or whether the state of morality in those 
ancient days was so lax as to allow such destructive 
agencies to be in force. We know how Chandragupta 
defeated Selucus, and how his grandson Asoka 
conquered Kalin ga, but how far the operation of 
these poison gases was responsible for the success 
of their arms, we have no means of verifying. 
This much, however, we can infer, that possibly 
these agencies were nearly recoursed to, when 
other means of victory became ineffective. This 
conclusion may lend weight to the assertion that 
the Hindus were not certainly so brutal and 
inhuman as the Germans of the present day. 
XJnlike the Huns, they used them on solitary 
occasions, or never at all. It is still in their 
book of science of warfare, not as evidence of the 
animal nature of the Hindus, but of their highly 
cultivated civilization and • scientific knowLJ^e^*^ 
We are morally sure that these formulas are not 
mere blending together of sentences to captivate 
the popular mind, but are sane practical sugges- 
tions of a profound scholar. 

There are other formulas for poison gas, which 
do not cause immediate death, but only blindness, 
madness and so on. ^Ono of them is remarkable 
for its short length. There are others, the smell 
of which** will produce various incurable 
diseases in one’s person. 

To modern scientific Europe, the invention of 
poison gas is comparatively recent, but to the 
Hindus, it is as old as the saj^e Chancy a, whose 
wide statesmanship brought about tlfe fall of the . 
Nanda Dynasty. One strange fact, which strikes 
us, Is that though elaborate rules are laid down 
for the preparation of the poison gas, nowhere 
mention is made of any contrivance *by which 
to get rid of it. This absence may be explained 
away by saying that they were manufacturer^, and 
not sufferers from it. They were not, therefore, 
under any obligation to invent any means to es- 
cape the poisonous gas. 
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The Republics of Ancienf India 

There is a prevailing assumption, writes Dr. 
Badh^umud Mookerji, M.A., Pn. D , in a recent 
issue of the Commonweal that monarchy, 
absolute autocracy or despotism, was the only 
form of government developed in ancient 
India ; that the Indian peoples in the whole 
course of their long history have known of but 
one type of State, to which they are consequent- 
ly and permanently adjusted, having never been 
accustomed to the obligations and responsibilities 
of other, and freer or more democratic, types of 
State than kingship. 

Dr. Mookerji shows in his article that such an 
assumption is ha‘^ed on n fundamental error and .a 
radically wrong principle of interpreting liurnaii 
history. It is fortunate, however, that wo are in 
possession of a oon.siderahle and conclusive quan- 
tity of European ovideiice to prove the republican 
character of ancient Indian polity. The writer 
cites some Greek authorities who cannot in any 
way be charged with being pro Indian, The 
Greek writes who accompanied Alexander in his 
great invasion of India gives intere.sting side-lights 
on the social and political conditions of the coun- 
try. From their evidence it is clear there were a 
number of “ Kingless'’ States not to speak of 
'*bl:hi^)uis with demoew tic constitutions. 

“ Wo may instance Ambhi, King of Taxila, 
the Raja of Abhisara, King Poros, King Mousi- 
kanos, all of whom had an advisory council of 
■Rrahmana ministers who were responsible to a 
large extent for tl^e opposition offered to Alexan- 
der in several places in the course of his cam- 
pMigns But, side by side mth these kingdoms, 
thei'B were various .self-governing, kingless, peo- 
ples living under republican forms of state, the 
administrative efficiency of wliich may be inferred 
from the manner in which they fought the 
foreign invasion, from the patriotiMm and public 
spirit which ii ^spired ^heir defen»^'* of their coun- 
•try*8 liberties. Indeed,* the most obstinate opposi- 
tion to Alexander’s campaigning came from these 
free peoples living under their democratic consti- 
tutions, rather thaif from the kingships and 

autocracies.” 

• 

Proceeding now to the evidence itself 
we fiAd mention by Megasthenes of the 
^'’MaltecoroB^ SinghoR, Marohm [Mahorta?], Enrungee 
[Alor ? — see Cuhningham’s Geography of Ancient 
India, p. 259J and Moriini^ as the peoples * which 

. 


are free, have no kings, and occupy mountain 
heights where they have built many cities.' 
These peoples have unfortunately not been identi- 
fied. • 

“ Curtins mentions the Saharcce as * a powerful 
Indian people whose form of government was 
democratic and not regal, who had no kings but 
vrere led by three Generids * ; the Gedroeii as a 
free people with a Council for discussing impor- 
tant matters of State ; aKo the Sihoi, and Agalaa- 
8oi, whose opposition to Alexander was remark- 
able for its obatii)rte 3 \” 

The writer concludes : 

“ It may also ho noted in this connection that 
:iome of the.se free peoples developed city-states 
with a political constitution drawn up on the 
same lines as the Spartan, e f/ , Nysa [Arrianf 
V. ii], Patala (mistakenly called Taiiala by Dio- 
dorous), and they had all the characteristic de- 
fects of the city-. states of ancient Hellas, vias,, 
mutual jealou.sies .and internal disunions which 
Kautilya as an Imperialist does not hesitate to 
foment and utilise with a view to their suppres- 
sion, [Sm'vesamasaniiak satrnah sangkanam 
paraspnranyangadoesavairaJcalahasthanani xvpa- 
lavya kramahhinHam hhedamapacharayeyith.^ Nysa 
w.as governed by 300 wise men with a President 
at the head, and to the request of Alexander to 
send him 100 men from their governing body, the 
President replied . “ How, O King I can a 

single cit^, if deprived of a hundred of its best 
men, continue to be well governed ? ” At Patala 
the command in wai- vested in two hereditary 
Kings of two difterent houses, while a Council 
of Elders ruled the whole State as a sovereign.” 

Military Training for Students 

Servant of India cordially welcomes the 
decision of the Punjab Defence Force Committee 
to introduce military training; as a part of the 
general curriculum in colleges. It adds : — “ We 
ai’e tiriuly convinced of the supremo necessity of 
regular military training for the vuith of this 
country if their intense patriotism is to hear any 
tangible fruit. . . Of course the delay in an- 
nouncing the contemplated increments in the 
military service and the grant of commissions to 
Indians in the Indian army is bound to have a 
chilling efiect on the ardour of some young enthu- 
siasts, but the inauguration of a scheme on the 
lines of the one adumbrated by the Punjab De- 
fence Committee will be very helpful in solving 
this urgent question,” 
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Lord Bentinc&’s Administratioti 

Jf. writing in the current number ot the 
Modem Review tries to explain the real nature of 
Lord William Bentinck’s Governor- Generalship 
and to show, that while he was unpopular with 
the Anglo-Indian community of his day and was 
held in execration in the annals of Anglo- India, 
even by such writers as Thornton and Frederick 
Shore, every political and administrative measure 
that he undertook was calculated to do harm to the 
natives of the soil as well. It is true that excepting 
Coorg, he annexed no other province of India, but 
the policy which he pursued in the political and 
foreign department was such as paved the way 
to the later annexation of several states. His 
report on the Kingdom of Oudh decl ired that 
unless a decided reform in the administration 
should take place, there would be no remedy left 
except in the direct assumption of the manage- 
ment of the Oudh territories by the British 
Government.” This minute of Bentinck strength- 
ened the hands of Lord Dalhousie ; and when the 
Nawab Vizier of Oudh proposed to send a 
niission to England to represent his case to the 
authorities, Lord William Bentinck frustrated 
the project. When Ram Mohun Roy was selected 
by the ruler of Oudh to proceed to England, Lord 
William Bentinck was positively angry with him. 
The Governor-General was also the author of a 
plot which had for its object the extinction of the 
Mahratta State of Gwtilior ; and he instructed the 
Gwalior K‘''?ident that ‘‘If the Gwalior State 
were to fall down your throat you are not to 
shut your mouth, as Mr. Cavendish did, but to 

swallow it ; that is my policy ” 

The Afghan War of 1839 42, and the subse- 
cpient wars in Sind and the Punjab and the 
annexation of these two provinces, were in no 
small measure due to the part which I^ord 
Bentinck played in the scheme which was known 
as the Navigation<.of the Indus. Metcalfe, then- 
a member of the Calcutta Council, protested 
against the contemplated survey of the Indus 
which he knew would bring on suspicion and war 
on the part of the Sind rulers ;„he also protested 
against Bentinck’s proposal to appoint a British 
agent at Cabul which he said, would almost 
amount to an interference in the political affairs 
of Afghanistan. Sir John Kaye says that the 
survey of the Indus and the commercial agency 
at Cfe.bul were the proUgommay so to speak, of 
the great epic of the Afghan War. Lord 
William Bentinck also prevented Rnnjit Singh 
from acquiring Sind, contrary po the terms of 


the treaty which the English had concluded with 
him in 1809 ; and his meeting with Ran jit Singh 
was a covert attempt to spy out the latter’s 
military strength. He inspired the Calcutta 
press to write about the necessity of the extensiori 
of the British frontier from the Sutlej to the 
Indus. In the fac^ of these things, it is a 
travesty of truth to say that Bentinck was n 
peace-loving, honest and straightforward man in 
his dealings with the states of Hindustan. His 
aim with regard to Indians was to Anglicise and 
denationalise them; he promoted the settlement and 
colonisation in India of his co-religionists ; and he 
was really no advocate of high education in India ; 
while the credit for the abolition of Sati and 
other reform measures was not really his. 

Tribute to Oriental Scholars 

The SoHth Indian Research^ a new monthly jour- 
nal edited by Mr. T. Rajagopala Rho, B. A., hris 
the following tribute to Oriental Scholars : — 

Is it not a fact that our information on mat- 
ters relating to Southern India, is mainly due to 
the work of Oriental Western Scholars ? Where 
would we be if they had not opened our eyes ta 
criticism and separated fact from fiction ? It is 
not too much to say that, but for the illuminat- 
ing light thrown by them, we would still have, 
been gi’oping in the dark,‘‘speaking of myciffi^^s 
history and w^hatover is in the mouths 
of a majority of men as incontrovertible fact. 
They loved this country wherein they worked 
and to do good to us was their delight. 
Coming to India from their dear homes 
thousands of miles off, they worked in languages 
not one of them their owm and to their indefatig- 
able work we owe what little we know regarding 
our history and languages. A work like that of 
the present journal is the direct fruit of their 
labours in this field. We respect them, honor 
them and love them. They have imprinted their 
dear names on the hearts of all Indi*?.nH, who love 
research. Illustrious names as these — va«., those 
of Robert Sewell, Vincent A. Smith, Sir George 
Grierson, Bishop Caldwell, C. P. Brown, Rhys 
Davids, Sir Richard Temple, Dr. Reeves, Dr. 
Fergusson, Dr. Kittel, Dr. Sanderson, Professor 
Max Muller, Mr. Cowell, Colebrook and other 
scholars. We follow them in their wake. We 
do not go astray from the path they have cut for 
us and then we are sure we shall do something 
useful. May He bless this bumble movement of 
ours with His Divine Strength and Support, 
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An Agricultural Policy for India 

Mrs. H.aigh, wii-itig m ili^ Juiiu number of the 
Mnelemth Centwry and describf^s the chief 

steps by which ii i.-li T rujors were united on 
co-operative lines by JSii lloriico Plunkett, nearly 
about 30 years back ; and she explains bow that 
i^heme could be applied to l:idia as well. The 
Indian people must have the iiec ssary organisa- 
tion for bringing new ideals to tlieir notice ; 
‘•they have only to leain the uselossness of poli- 
tical agitation and the advantage of a scientific, 
economic scheme and then to transfer tlieir finer- 
gies from the fruitless to the proiluotive. It can- 
not be denied that co operation on the basis of the 
Kaifiehsen system h is met with some success in 
India, and has given the agriculturist air advan- 
tage over the money-lender by enabling him to 
borrow at reasonable rates. It is absolutely 
essential Chat buying and selling organisations 
should be started simultaneously with co operative 
credit ; and co-operation as applied practically to 
dairies, fertiliser societies, etc., is still in its infancy 
in India. 

There is the underlying assumption also 
tli.it Government could not contemplate the 
prospect of sUnding aside and leaving the co- 
t pmative in difficulties, if difficulties 

should arise. Thoro are two highly important 
ijuestions, inseparably connected with Indian co- 
'ofjoiwtion — the ne«essity for improved pro- 
duction and the relationship between landlord 
and tenant. 1 1 should no longer be afisumed that 
there is such an immense quantity of available 
labour in India, that the question of improved 
machinery is relaUvely unimportant and in future 
labour plivs machinery must be utilised to the 
greatest advantage ; and the dullest use must be 
made of both forms of power. The problem of 
the Indian agriculturist is further cum))licated by 
the questions of tenancy and of his relations with 
the landlord. 

“ Political legislation is and must always re- 
main an iir^evant •cure for economic ills . . and 
•Indians like the •Irish, must come to 

realise, (the sooner the better) that * no- 

thing*’ may still be expected from poli- 
tical concessions, ^so long as the land and 
its industries remain unorganised and undeve- 
loped ... .No Indian question can be settled, until 
this primary matter of agricultural organisation 
is properly taken in hand . . . . ” 


Child Education in India 

E. Agnes K. llaigh writing in the Ajuil num- 
her of the Quarterly Ueview makes the following 
interesting observations on the subject : — 

In recent years, and for the first time, a child 
ren’a literature is slowly growing up in Bengal — 
a literature of Indian tales and legends illustrated 
with Indian pictures. But the beginnings are 
small and local, and the need is national. This 
talk must not be postponed to some more conve- 
nient season or relegated to the leisure momoutD 
of busy men, to be dealt with w'hon the claims ot 
public office and of affairs have been satisfied. The 
mind of the child is unceasingly active and recep- 
tive ; his hunger for knowledge about the world 
he lives in is cuiistaut, and should be wisely fed. 
The world of history, literature and legend is full 
of incident and movement, adventure and 
romance. The stories they yield must be told 
with skill and sympathy, simply and with since- 
rity. The wonders of nature, the life of forest, 
plain and tiver, of bird and beast, of tree and 
Hower, are the intimate comrades of childhood. 
Vision and understanding are needed to interpret 
even the outer meaning of these, to explain their 
forms and phases, their purpose and development, 
and their relation to human life. Colour and 
song — innate expressions of Indian aesthetic 
genius — and the rhythm of ordered movement as 
well as uf sound, have been too long banished 
from so-called practical life. These must become 
considered agents in awakening and training the 
^ })erceptiyijs and faculties of childhood. 

The narrow pedantry of the 19th century, 
which taught by rule and rote by weary memo- 
rising of dead formulse, togethei- with the Bpen- 
eerian doctrines and materialistic codes of the 
period, have ceased to be a danger to us in the 
West. A wave of Hellenism which always brings 
with it a return to nature and new life, have 
delivered us from that particular bondage. But 
a late outcrop, transplanted by Macaulay and his 
early Victorian associates, still ilourishes in India, 
in school and college, in the thought and conver- 
sation of the ‘ literate ’ classes. Deliverance must 
come to India through hei' own efiort, by an 
ardent cultivation of the ancient arts, the ancient 
learning and wisdom, along the lines which 
modern educational and psychological science has 
discovered for our use, in such a way as to sow the 
seeds of a sturdy and self-reliant national growth 
in the fertile soil of childhood’s training- ground , 
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The North Panchala Dynasty 

Mr. F. E. Pargiter, author of “ The IJynasties 
of the Kali Age,'* writing in the April issue of 
the Jaua^ncd of the Royal Asiatic Society describe^ 
briefly the history of the ancient Nortii Panchak 
dynasty, and says that not a few of its kings play 
an important part in the hymns of the Rig Veda. 
The genealogy of the dynasty is given by eight 
Puranas, viz., the V* yu, the Matsya, Harivamsa, 
the Agni, the Vi hnu, the Garuda and the 
Bhagavata. There are eight persons named in thih> 
North Panchala genealogy who are mentioned in 
the Rig A^edu, and their order in the genealogy 
agrees generally with the order of their notices in 
the Rig Veda. The points of agreement are to?* 
numerous and too closely inter- related tu permit 
of any doubt that all these Vedic kings belonged 
to this North Panchala dynasty. The name 
Panchala was originally a nickname and would 
have naturally required time to come into general 
use ; not until it had become quite general and 
had lost its peculiar signification, would it have 
been accepted by the dynasty itself. Hence it is 
evident that the name could not appear in the 
Rig Veda; but the dynasty was described as 
Paurava or Bharata in its hymns. 

Many of the kings of this dynasty had also 
Brahminic status ; and we have passages about 
them which mean that such royal Kshatriyab were 
also Bmhmins and yet retained their Rshatiiya 
status in regal and political matters. They 
retained the t wo positions and the younger scions 
of the royal iamily became Brahmins principally 
and dropped gradually then Kshatriya status. 

Kshatriya tradition speaks of the contest 
between the Panchala and Paurava kings who 
were related to each other, and the Yedic hynfns 
give the Panchala version of the story. The 
Vedic hymns about this dynasty were therefore 
not composed when the Aryans w^ere in the 
Punjab forcing their way into India ; and the 
dynasty did not lead the Atyan hosts from the 
N. W. into India, but was an ollshoot of 
the Paurava- Bharata race long after the 
Aryans had established themselves in North 
India. The wars that its kings” waged were not 
the struggles of a newly invading host with the 
earlier inhabitants, but were contests between 
this dynast}" in the plenitude of its power and 
neighbouring Aryan and non- Aryan kingdoms 
ano tribes. The hymns that extol these kings 
have thus nothing to do with the Aryan invasion 
of India. The Aryans had^„ entered^^India cen- 
turies earlier.*' 


Dreams 

Jocelyn Underhill, contributing to the Occult 
Aeuidic (April 1918) summarises in plain language 
the results arrived at uy many students as to the 
nature and causes of dreams. Physical weak- 
nesses are often productive of dreams, aiid in 
addition the very widespread use of drugs playt/ 
a large part. The direct action of ego — the true 
centre of consciousiies.s behind the mind and 
brain, the frustrated desire for some experience 
or self-expression, the delayed action and reaction 
of an impulse to do something which the w'aking 
coiisciousnesb lefuses tu consider, for which no 
isuitable opportunity occurs, or which we are 
deterred from doing by fear of possible conse- 
quences — these are some of the factors which we 
ought to take into consideration in our analysis of 
dreams. There aie also dreams belcnging to the 
Avorld of super- consciousness, dreams which are be- 
yond all desire- impulse, which are full of spiritual 
illumination and which are u clear call to the 
higher life. There i& also the premonition dream 
which may or may not wholly concern the 
dreamer. Dieams cuiiatitute a branch of psycho- 
logy, though its study migiit have taken birth in 
an atmosphere of charlatancy and deception. 
From time immemorial, great value has been 
placed on dreams. 

*• With the later developments of the Reforma- 
tion and especially during “the rise of the 
rialistic science of the inneteenth century, the 
scieiice of Dreams was linaliy lost, bceptical ridi- 
cule flnished, fur the time being, any such study. 
It was only when the occult developments of the 
last century, which saw bpiritualism firmly esta- 
blished, Psychic Research recognized, albeit tardi- 
ly, and Theosophy restated in modern termi- 
nology, that the possibility of a subconscioufi Self 
was admitted, with a recognition of its inter- 
vention in the dim world between sleep and wak- 
ing, and its irifiueiice on dreams. 

By way of conclusion 1 would say that, in the 
next few years, profound dircoveries rii the realm 
of psychology are looming. Muen will be doue^ 
and many things discovered, but the greatest 
of all will be the discovery that much that is new 
is already old, and the text book in psychology 
that has the most profoundly illuminating 
teaching is 2 he C/panishats. 
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The Indian Problem 

‘ Imperialist ’ writing in the United Empire 
for May 1918 urges in thu true spirit of a rear 
tionary Sydenhamite that the interestb of nearly 
250 millions are in a greater or less degree 
opposed to the prugrumme of tiie English-educat- 
ed minority and that the authority of British 
rule in India Lhall not be we ikened or ovei 
thrown. He also says that the Britii,h merchant 

• in India opp •• 1 ri the revolutionai y ideal; of the 
H ome Rule eniliusiasts from a natural desire to 
maintain and protect that great edifice of internal 
and foreign trade which he and his predecessois 
have built up throughout the course of two cen 
turies. Besides an extract from the address of 
the South Indian Liberal Federation to the 
Secreiary of State, the writ ter goes on to ex- 
press himself thus and protests againut the grant 
of any "ooncessions at all. 

“ Apart from the hostility of the Hindu masses 
to Home Rule, which finds expression in the 
public addresses to the Secretai y of State in 
various provinces of India, jVlo£>ieui taith in Brah- 
man protestations lias been rudely shaken by 
recent events — such as tlio shocking and unpro- 
voked outrages coiiiuiitted by Hindus upon the 
Mohammedan villageis of Behai in the latter 
portion of 1917. The nuiuerou'i addresses pre- 
sented to the Secretary of State by the Moham* 
r^ifedans of India, whp number fiCl uiiilions, have 
revealed the fact tbal the bulk of Moslem opinion 
is profoundly aiitugoni&tic to lioine Rule, and 
that the fev/ men v/ho have associated themselves 
with the demands of the Hindu iNational Con- 
■ gress are not ieprescjiitati\ e of Mosiem opinion. 
Thus, in the Address of the Punjab Moslem 
League, which was presenied to the becretaiw of 
State in Isovember, 1917, it is stated that . 

In view of t\i6 complicated pdlitical condr 
tions obtaining in this country and 
at the present stage of our country s 
development, it in iuiposbible for the Mos- 
lem coni^iumty Jp commit themselves to any 
particular form of self- government or ilome Utde 
as the ultimate canstitutional goal fm' India. It is 
our sincere conviction that no cut-and-diied 
scheme of self-geverniiient found successful in 
other parts ol the Empire, under political condi- 

• tions vastly difierent from those obtaining in this 
country, can be safely grafted into our system of 
government.” 


St. Francis X|ivier 

111 the International Revlev) of Millions, (April 
1918) [)r. N. Macnicol writes a very good review 
of tilt; life (»r St Francis Xavier, Evangelist, 
Explorer and Mystic. To the Protestant St. 
Xavier is little more than a dim name ; but he is 
a possession of the Church Catholic. St. Xavier 
though a Jesuit, is not dehumanised and harsh 
and Roman as every Jesuit is in the eyes of the 
Prote.stant. He was the greatest of Loyola’s 
disciples but was the least of Jesuits. Bt. Francis 
was like a whirlinind of love ; no danger could 
daunt his indoniit-iible spirit and he was full of 
the pure passion of love to Christ. As he has- 
tened from land to land, India, Ceylon, Muhiccas, 
J:ipan, dying at last in the threshold of China, 
the flame within his breast burning Imfc uncon- 
sumed, is the same that St. Paul too carried to 
Ephe.sus, Athens and to Rome, St. Fiaiicis has 
been censured for instability in spending so 
little time in one place and ever coveting new 
worlds for conquest. He was onl}’ a breaker- up 
of the v.'ays, a pioneer, a path finder, a venturer 
upon the unknown that other and lesser people 
might follow, St. Fi-ancis had by' nature the 
juyous heart of the adventure! ; he was no sombre 
gloomy Spaniard ; he loved laughter and had a 
peculiar aflection for little childien. He was 
indeed a great lover of Christ, worthy^ of a place 
besides St. Bernard and St. Francis of Assisi. 
His life has a value and inteiest for missionary, 
btudent'i, in setting before them some of the 
problems of Evangelism and warning them to 
avoid shortcuts to their solution. He laments over 
the scandals of the Portuguese in Goa and other 
places, of their perfidy and injustice and of their 
frequent resort to violent methods. He used 
often to say' that nothing is achieved by- 
violence and the only force tc use is t he force of 
love and charity. ‘ His life was one steady 
crescendo of love and devc^tioii to his neighboui- 

and his God All the superb possibili 

ties — social, intellectual, political, ecclesiastical, for 
which his genius had held the key', he was content 
to see now, hid with Christ in G(.»d . hid thcie, 
too, the still dearer and more intiniMte treasurer 
of family life and love, which few' indeed dare 
willingly forego for the Kingdom of Heaven’s 
sake. For a man so eager, so ardent, so 
miraculously sympathetic and tender as Francis, 
this last sacrifice, of which he ne ver spoke or 
wrote, is perhaps the fullest witness of tfll to the 
largeness and simplicity of his faith.” 
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The Present l^ituation in India 


As usual, A writer of the (Juiiis school of 
politics, contributing to tho current number of 
the Hound Table supplies us with ti tirade on the 
past political record of India and its present 
situation. For instinoe the last year Hindu- 
Mahouiedan riots, in Bihar is supposed to shov.' 
the racial and religious bittei ness which still 
subsists and the sharp divorce between the ignu 
rant masses of the people and their leaders. The 
Congress has now developed into a close political 
league, organised and disciplined on the same 
principles as the Labour Party in Australia. The 
outcome of this would be a very narrow channel 
for the expression of Indian nationhood, the 
suppression of powerful minorities and the crea- 
tion of a new oligarchy. The Home Rule 
movement is represented as being no longer 
limited to the intellectuals, a.s having extended to 
the middle classes and being likely to aftect the 
mass of the cultivators also, and a.s always 
creating practical difficulties for Government 
officers, as importing political unrest into rural 
districts and investing political propaganda with 
a religious sanction. “In tlie absence of any 
body of moderate Indian opinion trained to np- 
preciat.e and to defend the elementary nGces.si- 
ties of orderly government, the officials are the 
only people who would be competent to conduct 
a counter propaganda, and tli^y are, under the 
present system cjuipelled to preserve silence.” 

Asa result of the Morley- Miuto K(iforms, 
agitation became less violent, and there occurred 
fewer outrages ; but unrest has assumed a much 
subtler form and has spread deeper and more 
widely. Administration has become exceed- 
ingly difficult, racial feeling has grown in inten- 
Bi^y and the legend of an oppressive bureaucracy 
was invented and run to death, and officials were 


exposed to vehei:;ofit< and irresponsible abuse in 
the press and in private diac^ussioii ; and there 
was portrayed an unholy alliance, as it were, 
between British officialdom in India and German 
tyranny, pitted against British democracy and 
Indian Home Rule The Government of India 
appeared to have no policy at all ; and seemed to 
be merely drifting, alternating hesitant conces- 
sions with ill-timed exhibitions of so-called firm- 
ness. The Indian felt that his claims were being 
ignored;" tho British official felt that he was in 
danger of being sacrificed. Such constructive 
policy, as there has been, has been carried out 


cuhesiou, ami indeed r»f political principle in the 
coiice.ssions that were made* Concessions wore 
not so much needed as a form of Goveniment 
which would enable British [irofe.ssions to he 
properly woike*l out. 

The Indian Govornmeiit Ims failed pulitioilly 
by attempting to rule without defining and dec- , 
laring the ultimate ends to which it is looking. 
The educated Indian is ceasing to trust it, the 
reason being that the system, however admirable , 
as .T piece of iriechani.sui, is driven by a motive 
powe^iid guided by hands that are nut Indian. 
The only possible remedy has been applied by 
Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford, and the goal 
of policy has now been proclaimed. 

Lessons in Political Wisdom 

la the course of an article in a recent i.ssue of 
the Modern Hevieto Sir Rabindranath Tagore dis- 
cusses the problem of how we are to receive our 
lessons in political wisdom “ discreetly gradual.” 
The poet and philosopher indulges in plain speak- 
ing in the following pass:iges : 

It is not the best ideals of a people that govern a 
foreign country. The uiinaturalness of the situation 
stands in the way, and everything tending to encour- 
age the baser passions of man — the contemptuous 
pride of power, the greed of acquisition, comes upper- 
most. The responsibility of the weak is treijnendous. 
They keep themselves too obscure to be able to claim 
human consideration, and the conscience of the strong 
grows inactive for want of proper stimulus. It is sure 
to cause moral degeneracy in men to exercise hab*<?t??^ 
ally authority upon an alien people and therefore not 
to encounter the checks that arise from the relation- 
ship of natural sympathy. That is evident to us, not 
' only in the callous arrogance of the bureaucracy, but 
also in the policy of most of the Anglo-Indian news- 
papers, whose consistent chorus of clamour against 
the least expression of Indian aspii'ation, or the pos- 
sibility of our gaining the slightest privilege now held 
by the rulers, becomes vitulently cruel. It creates a 
vicious circle — the helplessness of the governed sap- 
ping the moral manhood of the governors, and that 
again reacting upon the governed, prolonging and 
deepening their helplessness. This is the reason why 
most of our countrymen find small consolation when 
they are told that the rights and the power of the 
Government of their country will come to them 
gradually, as they are being made fit, fren# the hanefe 
which hold that power now. The gift is to be cauti- 
ously doled out to us by somebody who is critic, judge 
and donor combined— and, naturally, not an over 
enthusiastic donor. If we could be certain of a 
genuinely sympathetic guidance we would be* content 
with very little at the commencement. But not having 
that full confidence in the bureaucratic agency of our * 
donors, our people at the very outset claim those 
powers which, consciously or unconsciously, may be 
set against them in making it impossible for them to 
prove their fitness. No one can pretend to say that 
the British Government in India has been or ever can 
be disinterested. 
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. A Policy for Turkey 

H. N. Brailsford, writing in a recont number 
of the Contemporary Review^ explains the Turkish 
sitUi^tion end the chief solutions that are put for- 
ward for it. Mr. Woodrow Wilson says that 
Turkish problems should be solved by an ‘ aiitono- 
iiious development * of the various nations includ- 
ed in the Ottoman Empire. The British proposal 
suggests no interference whatever in the affairs 
of Northern and Western Turkey, but it insists 
that Armenia, j\le.sopotamiM, Palestine and 
Arabia must on no account be i*estored to the 
sovereignty of the Turks. Mr. Wilson suggests 
the more comprehensive reconstruction, and the 
Bi'iti.sh the more serious territoiial change. 
Mr. Wilson’s ‘ fcirmula (if autonomous develop- 
ment’ may not secure the welfare of all the 
peoples of Turkey, the Arabs of Hejaz for ins- 
tance have no aspirations for national indepen- 
dence in its w(*stern sense. Ev^en in Northern 
aiui Western Turkey are many who nie Greek, 
Armenian or Jew and they would not benefit 
frorn the antonorncais development of that 
region. 

The reason for the comparative failure (J 
earlier attempts at reform is either that they 
were exotic in their inspiration or local in their 
vryige. Turkish reformers slavishly copied the 
Wc^st, and the European concert fastened its 
attention on the local problems of the Lebanon, 
(Veto, Macedonia and Armenia which it tried to^ 
solve by some special autonomous regul.ition. 

■ The defect was that the concert never seemed to 
h(* interfering for the good of the Turks as a 
wlude : and it led the T^urks to think that .an 
Imperialistic motive lay behind its intervention. 
All these attempts failed to take .acaount of th(‘ 
traditional structure of society in the Empire, 
'rhe religious community of the village, whetlier 
Christian, Muslim or Jewi.sli, must he given the 
largest measure of self government and the widest 
sphere nf^^^Jon ; and they are the natnral nuclei 
for furtia^r developm*ent ; they must be given con- 
trol of education, of the assessment and collection 
of direct taxation. The unit in such a system 
would «be grouperf round a church, mosque or 
^ synagogue ; sometimes it would be an entire 
village, sometimes part of a big village or group of 
villages and sometimes part of a town. Common 
affairs like roads, irrig.'ition, etc , might be entrust- 
ed to governors of provinces and prefects of 
departments who should be subject to the control 
of populaiiy elected councils. 


Indian History from a New View 

Mr. K. Natarajan, Editor of the Indian .Social 
Reformer^ contributes a very thoughtful paper on 
“Indian History from a New Point of View” 
to the My core Patriot. He show® in a very brief 
compass that an Indian school of historians is 
springing up which, regarding the past of India 
as a whole, is tracing out the thread of continuity 
which runs through it. Indiana as well a.s Euro- 
peans are contributing to the construction of this 
synthetic History of India, in which wars and 
conquests and dynastic quarrels fall into the 
background yielding the foreground to the gi owth 
and progress of the people. 

“This syntlietic view of Indian history was 
foreshadowed at the beginning of the last century 
by Raja Ram Mohan Roy who founded his 
Brahmo Samaj on the basis of such a synthesis. 
The late Mr. Justice Ranadc was one of the first 
Indian scholars to take up the work, though un- 
fortunately his varied interests and activities did 
not permit hin» to make a solid contribution to 
our historical literature. At piesent, the Indian 
scholars, who are engaged in this form of histori- 
cal research, are mostly to be found in Bengal 
and to a less extent in Madras 

“The late Mr. R 0. Diitt was the first Indian 
writer to attempt an Indian history from the 
Indian view point. His history was confined to 
the Hindu period, but even within that limited - 
compass he showed how Indian history ought to 
bo written.” 

This essential unity of India has been 
thoroughly grounded in the social and religious 
history of this country as is evident from many a 
Vedic Mantra and ritual, and it needs but a true 
Sympathetic mind to interpi-et the fundamental 
continuity of Indian polity. While on this 
subject the writer cites a happy parallel between 
the British colonial policy «nd the policy of 
Hindu social and religious fvility : 

“Foreigners often complain that it is impossible 
to define Hinduism, but is it .any more po.srihlft 
to define the British Empire ? The liindn religion 
and social system rest.s on the |.i inciple of com- 
munal, as the British Empire rests on that of 
colonial, autonomy. And what is the result ? 
The Hindu religion, like the British Empire, is 
not powerful for purposes of aggression. But 
whenever either of them has been threatened 
from outside they have always proofed their 
capacity for effective self-defence.” 

And such an organisation is the growth of 
centuries of social and religious work long, long 
before th^ advent of the Rritisb. ’ 
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International Interference in Africa 

Sir H. H. Johnstone contributes an interest- 
ing paper to the^ Joitmal of Comparative Legida- 
tion and International Law (for April 1918) on 
the several important features in the history of 
the European occupation of Africa. Portugral, 
the doyen of pioneering nations and the first 
Christian state to discover the geography of 
tropical Africa was the first to enter into relations 
of commerce and rule with the Negro peoples. 
The slave trade of the 17th and 18th centuries 
enhanced the value of Negro Africa in the 
eyes of European powers ; and the beginning of 
the 19th century saw Holland displaced as a 
ruling power in South Africa by the British. 
Soon British, Dutch and German explorers began 
to explore the inner Africa ; while France, after 
1871, created a vast W. African Empire, Avhich 
was reserved entirely for exploitation by French 
merchants and in<lustriala only. Germany also 
soon began to try the principle of Interna- 
tionalism in opening up tropical Africa. 

King Leopold of Belgium began with the idea of 
founding a great international state in the basin 
of the Congo, hut his International Association 
soon split up into national committee.^, the better 
to carry out purely national ambitions. The 
Berlin Conference of 1884 was attended by all 
the powers of Europe, and it provided for the 
complete freedom of the navigation of the Congo 
and the Niger, complete freedom of trade through- 
out the Congo basin and complete freedom of reli- 
gion. Thei’e followed, however, an orgy of jealous 
nationalism. France came to terms with Kir^ 
Leopold and got a vast protectionist empire 
.stretching from Tuni.s and Algeria to Senegal, 
the Ivory Coast, etc. Great Britain, by means of 
chartered companies, direct annexations and 
proclamations of protectorates, became an African 
power of equal magnitude witfi France. Portugal 
gained much by the definition of her rights and 
Leopold turned his internationalised territory of 
the Congo basin into a Belgian possession. Italy 
•leveloped the commerce of the Red Sea 
coastlands and Somaliland, and the British 
dropped free tradf* and adopted differential treat- 
ment ill their Central African posseHsions. In 
spite of the?^e, for 20 years, slavery was put an 
end to, internecine wars between tribe and tribe 
were stopped, the mineral and vegetable wealth 
of the country tapped, and generally Negro and 
Negroid interests were protected. 


But in 1904 things were ‘seen to be very bad 
The abuse.s of^Leopoldian rule in Congoland and 
the imitation of Belgian methods in French 
Congo, British Nigeria, East Africa and Uganda 
threatened to produce a widespread Negro rj^sing 
against the white man — a rebellion which, helped 
by the climate and germ diseases would chase 
white enterprise from Negro Africa eventually; 
and a fellow-feeling, a unity cf thought, expression 
and purpose was spreading over all Central' 
Africa. 

The reform of the Leopoldian regime led to a 
betterment of French, British and Italian attitude 
towards the Negro ; tho national consciences of 
these people became more sensitive on questions 
of right find wrong and reali.'sed that the Negro 
^vn.s the \vard and not the serf of Europe. The 
powers, on the eve of the present we i*, were 
largely inclined to concert plani- for the better- 
ment of Africa hv intern itional co-operation in 
matters like common action asrain.st germ diseases, 
Y>rotection of valuable and interesting fauna, and 
flora, exchange of meteorological observations, 
linking np of railways, joining in works of river- 
navigation, etc. Tlipre may advantageously be 
formed an fnternntional Council which would 
express world-opinion on African affairs rtnd work 
steadily for the fair treatment of all races, etc. 
This Council might be n.ssociated with a great 
bui*eau of international inquiry — both mt§Et 
insist that Africa, the great treasure-house of 
food and power, shall not be used selfishly by any 
single nation or group of nations. 
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Greek Inflcence on Hindu Mathematics. By 
G. R. Kaye. [“Eastai.d West,’' July 1918.] 

Homes of Hope for Hindu Women. By Mann 
Subedar, BA., h.mc. [“.The Soqial Service 
Quarterly.” j ^ 

The Monumevtj of Sanchi. By Ak.shaykumar 
Mainra, B 1 , ['* The Modern Review,” August 

1918] 

The History of a Village Panchatet By 
Mr. E. Y. Siiridara Reddy, M.A., (Hons.) 
[“ Everymans Review,” August 1918.] 

Village Government. By Mr., Gilbert Slater, 
M A., D.sc, [“ The Madras Christian College 
Magazine,” June 1918.] 



QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE 


Rowlett Committee’s Recommen- 
dations. 

The Report of the Sedition Committee, 1918, 
under Mr. Justice Rowlett is published in Blue 
Book»form. It describes at length the conspira- 
•cies that have occurred over a number of years in 
different parts of India and makes detailed pro- 
posals. The following are extracts : — 

• We have been forced to the conclusion that it 
is necessary, in order to keep the conspiracies 
already described under control in the future, to 
provide for the continuance after the expiry of 
the Defence of India Act (though in the contin- 
gent form explained and under important limita- 
tions) of some of the powers which that measure 
introduced in a temporary form. By these means 
alone has the conspiracy been paralysed for the 
present, ^nd we are unable to devise any expedi- 
ent operating according to sti ict judicial forms 
which can be relied upon to prevent its reviving, 
to chock it if it does revive, or, in the hist resort, 
to suppress it anew. This will involve some in- 
fringement of the rules normally safeguarding the 
liberty of the subject. We have endeavoured to 
make that infringement as small as we think pos- 
sible consistently with the production of an effor- 
tive scheme. 

The possibilities to be provided for range from 

* iriulj5.ient sedition to incipient anarchy. 

We think, a.s we have already indicated, that 
the powers to be acquired should be of two grades 
capable of being called into operation separately, 
possibly under different forms of notification. 
The first group nf,powers should be of tlie follow 
ing nature : — 

(1) to demand security wiMi or without sure- 
ties ; • 

(2) to re.strict residence or to require notifica- 
tion of change of re.sidenco ; 

(3) to require abstention from certain acts, 
such as engaging in journalism, distributing le.af- 
iets or attnnIiWg meeMngs ; 

(4) to require that flie person should periodi- 
cally report to the police. 

The .second group of poweis .‘should be : — 

(1) to arrest ; ^ 

^ (2) to search under warrant ; 

(3) to confine in non-penal custody. 

An “ investigating authority ’ or ‘ authorities ’ 
should be constituted, as to which wr. shall say 
more later on. If the first group of powers only 
is in force, the Government before making a final 
Older should*be icquiied to refer the ca^e to the 
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investigating authority. "They should, how- 
over, have power to make an interim order for 
a limited time. If the second group is in force, 
the person might be arrested and kept in custody 
for a time to be limited before the, reference and 
thereafter pending the reference. 

The duty of the investigating authority will 
be to inquire in camera upon any materials which 
they may think tit and without being bound by 
rules of evidence. They would send for the 
person and toll him \\ hat is alleged against him and 
investigate the mal toi as fairly and adequately as 
possible in the manner of a dome.stic tribunal. It 
would not be necessary to disclose the sources of 
information, if that would be objectionable from 
the point of view of other persons. No advocates 
would be allowed on either side or witnesses 
formally examined, nor need the person whose 
c.ase \n under investigation be present' during all 
the enquiry. Should such persons indicate that 
other persons or any other inquiries may throw 
light on the matter from his point of view, the 
investigating authority would endeavour to test 
the suggestion if it .seem.s relevant and reason- 
able.^ At the clo.«e of the inquhy the investigating 
authority would certify their conclusion to the 
local Government. 

In the matter of the scope of the investigation 
the Oommittee suggest the following solution. Let 
the Government propound to the Committee in 
plain language what they .sugge.st that the man 
has dong or is doing or is likely to do, and let 
the authority return in plain language 
what they find upon the subject. Then 
let the Government recite that finding in 
iti? order and proceed to deal with the man 
as it thinks necessary. 

We sugge.st one more provision to be made in 
this scheme of preventive measures. We think 
there should be A'^isiting Cojnmittees to report 
upon the conditiow of person .s restricted in 
residence or in cnstnd3\ We do not go into 
the question of tlio composition nf tlie.se Com- 
mittees. This may well vary in different parts 
of India and possibly in different parts of the 
same province or with reference to diflerent com- 
munities. AA^e were much struck by the useful 
work of this kind that can be done by Com- 
mittees working in very small areas in the 
Punjab. Machinery fo satisfactory may not be 
possible elsewhere. The Coir]mittec.s appointed 
must, of course, be persons w»ho are prepared to 
accept the scheme and work it effectually though 
sympathetically. 



UTTERANCES OF THE DAY 

^ 


Mr. Montagu on the Report 

In a speech that Mr. Montagu delivered to his con- 
stituency. Cambridgeshire, he took occasion to speak on 
Indian Ecforms and in the course of his speech refer- 
red to the principles that must govern the constitution 
of the British Empire. He asked in one place in his 
address Hoiv much more could India do for us and 
for herself 77 oir. had her industries only heeii developed 
rn the past ?" Mr. Montagu said : 

Let us hiivp it out nnce for all what was lobe 
the principle of our ( Jovernnient in India. VV^as it to 
be domination, or subordination to the iron hand ? Were 
vveto luive one principle of Government for India an*! 
another principle for the rest of Mie Empire ? How- 
had we built up South Africa, Australia, Canada and 
Now’^ Zealand V Was not the principle of the British 
Empire the principle of a Conim(»nwcahl» of Free Na- 
tions ? Were we not to extend it to India V Was the 
ideal of our Empire only p:eoj?raphie;il, not moral? 
What if w^e said that to our American Allies ? What 
if when w-e talked of the British ideal of self-governing 
institutions, w-e drew the line somewhere in the In- 
dian Ocean and said: “Thus far and no further?” 
That sort of theory w'as utterly impossible, utterly out 
of harmony wdth the British ideas. 

He referred to doinocraVic institutions iu the East 
and remarked wdth truth: 

“There were people wdio said that democratic 
institutions were impossible in the East and they 
pointed to Russia and Persia. They did not 
often point to Japan.” 

Reverting to the subjocf 07ice again ??? the House of 
Commons on August 6‘, during the Debate ot7 the 
Indian^Budget. Mr. Montagu said : — 

The principles of the Reform recommended therein 
were the logical and inevitable outcome of British 
Rule in India. 

Detailing the proposals, Mr. Montagu suid : The » 
proposal that the salary of the Secretary of State 
should be borne in the estimates of the Commons was 
made simply in order that the Secretary of State’s 
control of Indian affairs w’hich could only be exercis- 
ed in the name of the Commons should be brought 
into a proper relation to the Commons. And he was 
no'TJS’ not talking of financial unfairness whereby the 
Indian tax-payer was saddled with the cost of bis 
salary, and tlie proposal if adopted w^onld give greater 
reulily to the Tndia» Debates in the Commons. 

Mr. Montagu pleaded for »the acceptance of the 
proposals, to .ippoinf a Select Committee of the Cuin- 
mons on India affairs. lier-aiise India 
would gain by a real, sustained, up lo 
date. Parliaruf-iUary interest {yid the Parliament 
would be able, with less effort, to devote itself to its 
preat Indian responsibilities. He .scouted the sugges- 
tion that this would bring India into the party affairs 
and nothing was more likely to keep India out of . 
parly affairs than such a Committee drawn from all 
parties. 

Coptinuing, Mr. Montagu eniphasised : As res- 
ponsible Government opens in India the control from 
Home must be relaxed and there was no reason to 
fear that the British Empire had been built up by the 
control from Home being replaced by the control of 
the people of the country themselves. British connec- 
tion has been strengthened,? not weakened thereby. 


He suggested that a Committee of the Commons 
should consider how much control from Home should 
he relaxed. 

Dealing with the proposals regarding the Raj itself, 
Mr. Montagu said ; The advantage of the machinery 
proposed seemed to him to be that it made the Legis- 
lative Council far more representative than at present,,, 
and ensure representative criticism in Delhi and 
Simla, and it could be easily developed from time to 
time into an ordinarj’- legislative machinery as soon as 
the Commons were ready to give up its control ove«'' 
the Indian 1 iegislature. It had another advantage. Ii 
the suggested devolution from the Raj to the Provin- 
cial Governments were carried out the function leti 
to the Raj would be those things, such as customs, 
defence and foreign })olicy, wlucb were not concerned 
w'itli British Tndi-i alone. The ])roposed germ of the 
Second Chamber would indicate the road along w^hich, 
in due course and when they wished to share these 
great Imperial purposes, the Princes of India, who 
were now' rather isolated in the constitution, might 
join the Upper House in deliberating commoii affairs. 

Referring to the Provinces Mr. Montagu said: 
He little doubted that the transference of the subjects 
would proceed faster than many supposed. Mr. Mon- 
tagu specially drew attention to the provision for a 
periodical review of the working of the w^hole scheme 
by a tribunal appointed by the Commons. He said 
that Lord Chelmslcu’d and himself attached great im- 
portance to this. The knowledge that this review was 
destined to come at .stated intervals would make for 
the smooth working of the mnehine. The officials and 
non-officials, Englishmen and Indians w^)uld know 
that they could take their grievances to the Parlia- 
ment itself at stated intervals. He believed that this 
necessarily could only work if we had this periodical 
review\ 

After inviting the criticism of the machinery, he 
proposed to enable the Indian Ministers and the 
Executive Councils to discharge their respective 
responsibilities. Mr. Montagu proceeded to deprecate 
stigmatising the defect of any section of the Indian 
people. He paid a high tribute to the patriotism of 
the Indians wiiich w'as slow'ly becoming national. 

Alluding to those d/^manding Responsible Govern- 
ment immediately, he emphasised that the limita- 
tions of the Scheme were due not to a distrust or fear 
but to faefs and time. It was useless to expect Par- 
liament which w'as equally proud of India to give up 
the control of Indian affairs to a non-existent Indian 
electorate. It w’as impossible to pretend that the 
obstacles to democratic process, such as illiteracy, 
caste distinctions and cominuiial antagonism, did not 
exist, but the true friends of Indiu hoped and believed^ 
that they would tend to dis:tppear with the develop- 
ment of free institution.s. The reasons lor the limita- 
tions w'ould di.sappem* with them and India would be 
entitled to claim from Parliament that the limitations 
should be swept away. But an Indian’ electorate 
must first be created, trained and exercised. Nobody 
had a right to reject the i)roposals because they Jid 
not give him to-day wdiat he could only get to- 
morrow. The Indians were entitled to ask that they 
should be placed upon the road and have access to the 
Parliament at stated intervals for ihe hearing of their 
case. It seemed to him that there was no other 
course. 



FEUDATORY INDIA 


Native States ih the New Scheme 

The Servant of India \y rites : - * 

“ Tho recominoiJ('ial,j;)iis ul‘ the report as rc- 
gardi^ Native States have uur geiteml support. 
Jlhe ruling Princes will find their important de- 
mands conceded and their relations with superior 
authority placed on a basis more eu^isistent than 
l^dfore with their sell-i-espect. W hat directly 
concerrjf: us in British India is a proposal that 
v/henover inattors of tiomuiun iiiieiest sinjh as 
coinage, defence and irjdirei:t. taxation are under 
1 jiisi deration, tht3 CouriciJ of Ihinces and the 
( huncil of IStat.e or the roprcsuiitativcs of each 
may sit jointly and confer together. Alarmists 
may see in such an arrangement the possibility 
of niutuil interference ; but the arrangement 
i oems to^us to be required by the canons of jus- 
tice and it should not be beyond the wit of the 
authorities to avoid the evil results apprehended. 
We likewise heartily endorse the hope expressed 
iu the report that the Princes and peoples of the 
States will come under the liberalising iiiHuences 
of th*e new regime in British India. It would be 
wrong io stimulate this process by any artificial 
means.” 

A Maharaja at the Front 

Reuter’s correspondent at British Head-quai • 
fers says that the Maharaja of Patiala has just 
concluded a short visit to the British front in 
France accompanied by Ijt, Col. JSirdar Jogendra 
Bingh and Major-Sirdar Baswant Singh, as 
Aide-de-camp, and Col. Audaiii of the War 
Otiice. The Maharaja spent a busy time and 
expressed a. great satisfaction and interest in all 
he saw. He lunched with Sii* Douglas Haig and 
General Sir S. S. Horne and also visited and 
spent a night with his old friend General 
Birdwood. With General Jacob he made a tour 
to the front, including a special pilgrimage to the 
spot where his troops fought so finely in 1914. 
The Maharaja of Pa^ala Avas particularly interest - 
• ed in the veterinary hospitals and frequently ex- 
pressed his admiration for our artillery, especially 
the big Howitzer batteiies. 

The Bharatpur Battalion 

• The Bharatpur Durbar have offered their Im-^ 
perial ^Service Infantry as the nucleus for a batta- 
lion of regular troops to be raised and located in 
Bharatpur for t^e duration of the war and have 
agreed to contribute a large sum towards the 
upkeep of t^e battalion. The oiler has -been 
gratefully accepted. 


^ 

Dyes and Tans from Mysore 

in tlm review ol the foiijigii tail-borne trade of 
the Mysoi'u State which has just been issued for 
the yt*;u- avc find that the export trade 

in dyes and tans is 299,000 mafiiids, valued at 
17 69 lakhs of rupees us against 210,000 mds., 
valued at 10 52 lakhs of rupees in 1915-16. This 
is due to the extraordinaiy prices obtained for 
tanring bark conscipient on the large profits 
made in skin and hide tanning before the imJub 
try was controlled by Governiiient. The price of 
taiigadi bark rose from Ks. 11 1 0 to Rs. 8 7-0 
per iiiaurid during tlic year, leading to h more 
careful exploitation of the forests by the bark 
contractors, and an increase in the exports of 
bark from 188,000 maunds, valued at 8 o4 lakhs 
of rupees, to 252,000 maunds, valued at 15'32 
lakhs of rupees. There was also an increase of a 
lakh of rupees in the value of the exports of 
myrabolams which ru.se from 20,500 maunds to 
42,700 maunds owing to a record crop obtained 
during the year. 

Nawab of Maler Kotla’s Offer 

His Highness the Nawab of Malcr Ivotla has 
ofiered to His Imperial Majesty the King on the 
occasion of Their Majesties’ silver wedding 
Rs. 5,000 as an endowment for the benellt of 
children of Indian soldiers who have fallctfi in the 
war. The ollVu' lias been graciously accepted by 
His Majesty. 

• The Viceroy at Indore 

Lord Choi 111 si’ord in the course of his tour in 
Central India perfortiied the opening ceremony of 
the new SShivaji Rao Holkar High School, Indore. 
In doing so His Kxcellenoy urged the piimary 
importance of the proper training of teachers, 
without which, he said, all expenditure on fine 
buildings or the attendanco of any number of 
children in the schools would Jic vain efibrt for 
the improvement of education. 

Recruits from Feudatory States 

The Feudatory States in direct rolatiun with 
the Goveiniueiit of India contributed over 21,000 
recruits (including those for Imperial Service 
troops and non-combatant corps) in the first half 
of the current year. Of this total Kashmir rais- 
ed close upon 6,000 ; Alwar, Jaipur and Hydera- 
bad nearly 3,000 each ; Jodhpur and Bharatpur 
about 1,500 a piece ; Bikaner and Gwalior nearly 
1,000 each, Avhile Mysore, Tonk and Kotah 
supplied smaller quotas. 



INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA 


Sorabji Shapurji of South Africa 


Mr. M. K. Gandhi writes to the 'l imes of In- 
dia : — One of £he best of Indians has just passed 
away in Johannesburg in the person of Sorabji 
Shapurji of Ada j an, near Surat, at the age of 
thirty-five, and it is my mournful duty to pay a 
bumble tribute to a fellow-worker. Mr. Sorabji, 
though known to a select company of friends, 
was unknown to the Indian public. His work 
lay in South Africa. He was a prince among pas- 
sive resisters. Ho joined their ranks when the 
struggle in South Africa was at its height and 
when it had travelled beyond the coniines of the 
Transvaal. When he joined the struggle, 1 
must confess I had my doubts about his ability 
to go through with if, but he soon made his mark 
as a front rank Satyagrahi. Js eithei' he nui I 
ever expected that he would have to undergo a 
series of imprisonments aniounting in all to over 
eighteen months with hard labour, but he went 
through it manfully and cheei fully. Mr. Sorabji 
was a small trader wlien he took to public life in 
South Africa. He had a high school education. 
But such as it was he made the most etfective 
use of it in the Transvaal. During the struggle 
he showed a steadfastness of purpose, probity of 
character, coolness of temper, courage in the 
midst of adverse circumstances such as the best of 
us do not often show. There weie occasions 
when the stoutest hearts might hav^ broken. , 
Sorabji never wavered. 

India in Imperial War Conference 

His Excellency the V icoroy has leceived a long 
telegram from the Secretary of State giving 
particulars of the recent meeting of the Imperial 
War Conference. The following is an extract : 
GHie fifteenth meeting of the Coufoionco was held 
on July 25th. The first scrbject discussed was 
reciprocity of treatment between India and the 
Dominions. This discussion fullowed on the reso- 
lution passed by the Conference last 3 ’oar, accept- 
ing the principle of reciprocity and a further re- 
solution passed that ellect should now be given to 
the last year’s resolution in pursuance of which 
the Conference agreed as follows : — (1) It is the 
inherent function of the Govern ment.s of several 
communities of British Commonwealth including 
India that each should enjoy complete control in 
the composition of its own population by means of 
restriction on immigration from any other com- 
munities. (2) British citizens domiciled in any 


British country including li^ia should be admit- 
ted into any ^ther British country for visits for the 
purposes of pleasure or commerce including tem- 
porary residency for the purpose of education. 
The conditions of such visits should be legtilated 
on the principle of reciprocity as follows : — (a)- 
The right of the Government of India recognised 
to enact laws which shall have the efiect of sub- 
jecting British citizens domiciled in any othc?' 
British countiy to the same conditions in visiting 
India as those imposed uii Indians desiring to 
visit such country, (b) Such right of visit 
or temporary rcsidiiicc shall in each indi- 
vidual case be embodied in the passport or writ 
ten permit issued by the country of domicile and 
subject to vie thereby an officer appointed by and 
acting on behalf of the country to bo visited. If 
i>uch a country so desires such right shaU not ex 
tend to the visit or temporaiy lesideuco foi 
hvboui purpose or to permanent settlement. (3) 
Indians already permanently domiciled in other 
British countries should be allowed to bring in 
their wivea and minor children on condition (a) 
that no Uioie than one wife and her children shall 
be admitted fur each such Indian and (b) that 
each individual so admitted shall be certified by 
the Government of India as being the lawful wife 
or child of such Indian. The Conference itcom- 
mends othei questions covered by the memoranda 
presenied ih..^ year .wd • (ti ^ ear I** the Coiifer- 
once by the leprescntatives of India in so far as 
not dealt with in the foregoing paragraphs. This 
resolution hms been forwaided to the various 
Governments concern cd with a view to early 
consideration. A ciiticisin o»_i this Resolution 
from the pen of H^r. Gandhi ap],>ears in ano- 
ther page. 

Indian Women in Fiji 

Piivate intimation has been received that va- 
rious women’s organisations in Australia ropre- 
senting the most poweiful interests in that coun- 
try, who have been deeply stirred bv i. the condi- 
tion of Indian women in the Fiji, have combined® 
together and sent at their own expense, and as 
their representative, Miss Garnlan who is on fur- 
lough from India to Fiji. She will spend some 
months in seeing what piactical steps can be 
taken to amoiiuiato the situation which has arisen 
owing to the disproportion of women to men 
under the indenture system. The Fiji Govern- 
ment has given orders that facilities are to be 
given her while cui rying on her work. 



INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL SECTION 


Fiscal Reform 

The Hon. Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy, writing 
on the Montagu-Chelnisford Report, gays : — 

As a business man 1 am glad that the authors 
of the Report record that the conviction has 
•been forced upon us that the economic factor 
enters largely into the political situation in 
India,” and that “ on all grounds a forward 
policy in industrial development is urgently called 
for.” The Report of the Industrial Commission 
will be shortly before the public and it is to be 
hoped that in view of this emphatic opinion ex- 
pressed in the Report under review, very satis 
factory results could be looked for if steps are 
taken to give immediate effect to the recommen- 
dations. Nor is it possible to conceal our disap- 
pointment at the omission of a definite pronoun- 
cement .with regard to the question of fiscal 
autonomy. The Report has indicated a very 
strong feeling which exists in India on this 
matter and have admitted that some action in 
this direction is inevitable. AVhile the country 
will y^elcome the freedom from detailed control by 
the Secretary of State which the Government of 
India will receive under this scheme, such free- 
dom will not have much meaning if it does not 
also embmce the question of tariff policy. Con- 
sistent with Imperial interests, it should be 
possible to formulate a scheme of scientific tariffs 
dictated by the interests of India. 1 cannot help 
thinking that if a radical change of policy had 
been outlined in regard to fiscal matters, the 
disappointment of the public at cei tain features 
of the scheme in the reform should not have been 
so keenly felt. , 

Co-operation in Bombay 

As the result of a recent fheetiiig of the pro- 
minent co-operative workers of this Presidency 
a new co-operative enterprise named ftie Central 
Co-operative Institute of the Bombay Presidency 
has been just started. It was explained by the 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies that the 
Institute not to^ exercise control over indivi- 
• dual societies, but to »erve as a centre for piopa- 
garidist and educational activities of every sort. 
Sep£||^ate federations would shortly be formed for 
supervising and controlling agricultural societies. 
They would require much help in propagandist 
^ork, and it was k^P^d that the Institute would 
be able to work through them. The new enter- 
prise is expected to give an opportunity for in- 
dependent work, to non- official co-operators. The 
general scope of the Institute was unanimously ap- 
proved, and it was stated that several Native States 
in the Presidency had promised cordial support. 


The Unemployedf after War 

Mr. Hayes Fisher, President of the Local 
Government Board, speaking at the Industrial 
Council, did not anticipate any unemployment 
" trouble for many ) ears after the war. He aimed 
at building at least 300,000 workmen's dwellings 
within a year of the declaration of peace. 

India’s Industrial Development 

Sir Louis Dane’s letter in the TimeSf support- 
ing Lord Montagu of Beauleiu regarding the 
importance of industrial developments in India, 
emphasises what is being done in the Punjab 
towards utilising the power of the great rivers. 
He says : — Tbe difficulty has been to find a. 
market for the power owing to the absence of 
great industries but mu\fh can be achieved if 
capitalists are treated more sympathetically and 
pioneers are allowed profit such as they get 
elsewhere and if they arc not throttled down by 
the financial authorities. Something, he says, 
also might be dono to reduce wearisome delays 
caused by various authorities and governments 
who must be convinced before any commissions 
can be obtained. The Provincial Governments 
may be able to do something if they have a freer 
hand and more funds. Sir Louis Dane suggests 
that India should be allowed fully to benefit from 
the trade balance in her favour from tlie rise in 
the value of silver. He points out that India’s 
gain of two million sterling yearly in Home 
• charges»owing to the rise in the value of the 
rupee is a source from which ample funds could 
be raised after the war for the development of 
^eat industries in India. 

If such development is the result of Mr, 
Montagu’s policy he has done great things for 
India. 

Co-operation in Native States 

The progress of* the movement in different 
provinces varies according to the activity in or- 
ganisation work as well as the special conditions 
of each province — the prevailing lates of interest 
being the most important of these. A few In- 
dian States have also introduced legislation simi- 
lar to the Co-operative Societies’ Act in their 
territories, and tlie most prominent of these are 
Mysore and Baroda. Hyderabad, Gwalior ajjd 
Indore have recently introduced co-operation in 
their States. 
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AGRICULTURAL SECTION 


A New Variety of Corn 

The Canadian Department of Agriculture, isays 
the Empire Revievj^ is endeavouring to develop a 
variety of corn that will withstand frost and grow 
at low temperatures. The officials have already 
achieved considerable results along this line, and 
if their efforts prove wholly successful, the result 
will be a considerable increase in the growth of 
this grain by extending the corn belt. The 
Government investigators planted :i special variety 
of corn in February of this year and found that 
plants which were several inches high withstood a 
drop ill temperature on March 5th that froze the 
ground to a depth of two inches. Of even more 
importance is the fact that some of the individual 
plants continued to gmow during periods of low 
temperature when ordinary corn would have been 
at a standstill. The experiments are still being 
carried on. 


Land Revenue — A Tax or Rent ? 


Professor V. G. Kale of the* Feigusson College 
writes to the Bombay Chronicle. 

From the summary of the Montagu- Chelmsford 
proposale I lind that Taxation for Provincial 
purposes is both a Provincial and a Transferred 
subject. The control of the J.egislative Council 
over the provincial budget is subject only to tlie 
power of the Governor in Council to restore the 
whole or any part of the original allotment for 
‘ Reserved ’ subjects in case the Council refuses to 
accept the budget proposals in that behalf. 
Except in so far as this power is exercised, the 
budget may be altered so as to give effect to re- 
solutions of the Legislative Council. 

This would lead to the conclusion that if the 
allotments for * Reserved ’ sulyects proposed in the 
budget framed by the Government are not touched, 
the Council will have full liberty to make any 
alterations it chooses, of course, within the limits 
laid down for provincial taxation and finance. 
But here comes in a difficulty. ijand Re- 
venue administration is a Provincial subject, 
but it is not one of those subjects which may 
be ‘ Transferred.’ It is my iifipression that land 
revenue and tenures are subjects which have been 
specifically excluded from the category of trans- 
ferable subjects on the ground that they affect 
the interests of the masses who are not likely to 
be properly represented in the Councils. The 


head “ Ijand Revenue AdAiinistratiun ” 'as it is 
given in Appendix il, includes assessment nnd 
collection of land revenue, and though a provin 
cial subject, it is not a tr.ansferred subject. From 
the purely administrative point of view, some may 
not regard its exclusion from the list of trans- 
ferred subjects as of any great importance. But 
if the old theory that laud revenue is a rent and 
not a tax prevails, it has prevailed so long^, 
then the Council will have no control over this 
large and important source of provincial revenue. 

If assessment of land reveimo is a ‘ Reserv- 
ed * department, the [tower of taxation for 
[troviiicial purposes is limited to the extent 
that the Council cannot touch the land- 
tax, cannot either reduce or enhance it. 
The report gives the Legislative Councils the 
power of taxation for provincial purpoj^es with 
one hand, but with the other, reserves to the 
executive the assessment of land revenue and 
cognate subjects. If my fears have any basis, 
nearly one h-alf of the total revenue of this 
Prt^sidency would be (Mit off with one .struhe from 
the purview of the financial power.s of the 
legislature. At best, the reforms are inot-t 
adequate, and if assessment of land revenue is 
to bp excluded from the control of the legislature, 
the tiujincial powers of the Council are at once 
crippled. Excise is a transferred subject, but 
land revenue is not. 1 do not wish here to 
raise a discussion on the old subject about the 
theory of land revenue. Hut luy^ s{>eciiic question 
i.s, will a resolution of the Ijpgislative Council, 
proposing, say, the reduction of land revenue in 
certain distiicts, be given effect jjo by the execu- 
tive I And can the legislature deal with land 
revenue as it may with excise for instance i 

f 

Soap-Nut Tree 

A writer in the Ceylon Patriot observes ; — 

Not least interesting of the plant importations 
into the United States is the soa])-iii’t tree, first 
introduced about 1885, and* since 190o so zeal-’ 
ously distributed that half a million of the trees 
are estimated to be growing in Florida alone. 
The tree is a native of Chinn, growing about 
50 feet high. At the age of six, the trees begin 
yielding nuts, and the shredded hull of thes6‘ 
gives a lather with the cleansing properties of 
excellent soap, or it may be combined with other 
materials in soap-making. An extract is useful 
for producing foam in carbonated beverages. 
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SHORT NOTICES ONLY APPEAR IN THIS SECTION 


The Green Mirror. By Hugt Walpola, 

Macmillan & Co., London. 

“ TUe Green Mirror ” comes as a very welcome 
J)Ook to our war weary minds to-day. It is so 
true a book, so human in its thought and action, 
and gradually takes our interest and holds it, 
wthout unduly stirring our emotions or harrowing 
our feelings. Its hidden intensity of feeling, its 
love of family life, of home, and its unquestioning 
acceptance of tradition are all familiar aspects of 
English life, and one feels as soon as one is intro- 
duced to each character or a scene, a sense of 
familiarity. There i.s nothing extravagant in 
the whole book. 

The title is a very apt one, for everyone, with 
the exception of Catherine, is so intensely self- 
centred that nothing is ever seen by any member 
but a reflection of the household and its family 
life, and it is not until the Mirror, which 
occupies the central place in the drawing room, is 
broken by Henry, that wo see the hidden fer- 
menting forces of a larger life coming into 
manifestation. The mother is rather a tragic 
figure in a stolid self-contained way, and the 
reader, while condemning her, cannot but feel 
sorry for her, in her inuViility to .adapt herself to 
the new order of life that Katherine^s lover 
* brings. Katherine herself is very lovingly 
drawn, her quiet, capable, guiding power i.s so 
essentially the attribute of such a woman, that 
she gives strength and repose to all those whose • 
life comes into intimate touch with her own. 
She is a good daughter, an ideal sister, a wife, not 
of romantic fiction to an impossible hero, out ot 
an ordinary man in an everyday world ; and one 
feels how perfect a mother she will make, when 
after we-have said good-bye to her in* the book, 
motherhood comes to her. 


War Pamphlets. Oxford University Press, 
Bombxay. 

We haveVaceived %ome interesting pamphlet^ 
"from the Oxford University Press, dealing with 
different aspects of the War. Some of them like 
“ BlcJbd and Treasure ” and “ America and the 
War ” have direct bearing on the War and deserve 
wide popularity alike for their cheapness and 
lucidity of exposition. Another is a summary 
of the'Montagu-Chelmsford Proposals on Indian 
Constitutional Reform. We commend this excel- 
lent precis of one of the most historic documents 
of recent times. This pamphlet is given away at 
the absurd pnee of one anna a copy. 


Twenty Poems. By Budyard Kipling, 

Methuen & Co., Ltd., London. 

Readers of Kipling must be familiar with most 
of these poems as they are culled from one or 
other of his popular books. Kipling is pre-emi* 
nently the poet of the hour and the war (though 
it cannot be said to have discovered him) has 
certainl}^ brought him to the front. He richl^^ 
deserves this wide popularity. His knack of 
putting the obvious in that “ curt, covenanting 
way ** of his makes him an ideal poet for a war- 
ridden world. And this handsome collection of 
war songs is yet another tribute to his genius for 
presenting the popular view of things in general. 
The songs on the “ Trawlers,” “ Steamers ” and 
the “ Machines ” are no more than perfect poeti- 
cal expressions of the views of the man in the 
street. Indian readers, oflended sometimes by 
his boastful language so common with mediocre 
imperialists, will yet recognise the tenderness and 
pathos and the glory of words that make “ Ganga 
Din ” almost sublime. 

Ripon Readers : The Modern Printing 

Works, Mount Road, Madras. 

We have received from the Modern Printing 
Works one set of English series of Ripon Readers. 
— Preliminary, Junior and Senior — designed for 
the use of the third, fourth and fifth forms and 
another set of Tamil series for forms I — IV. The 
three readers in English have been approved by 
the Directors of Public Instruction, Madras, and 
the Cochin State, and have also been adopted as 
text books in several schools in South India. 
The four Tamil Readers have been edited by 
Mr. T. Chelvakesavaroya Mudaliar, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Tamil, Pachaiyappa's College, Madras, 
and they have also been approved by the 
Director of Public Instiiiction, Madras. We 
have no doubt tlvit these text books will be 
very useful to school boy.s. 

Indian Literary Year Book & Author’s 
Who’s Who, 1918. Edited hy N. Mitra, 

Panini Office, Allahabad. 

This j’ear's issue of the Year Book is a con- 
siderable improvement on the preceding issues. 
The authors’ directory has been brought up-to- 
date. The reprints of the several acts dealing 
with the Press, and copyright laws are* very 
useful features of the book. 
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23 Fighting in Albania. Allied advance. 
The British fleet inspected by the King. 

July 24. General Smut’s speech in London on 
the military situation. 

Italian and British naval activity in the 
Adriatic. 

July 25. The Hon. Raja Saheb of Mahmudabad 
dieclines presidentship of the Special Congress. 
Mr. Montagu’s tribute to Lord Morley at the 
National Liberal Club. 

July 26. Debate in the House of Lords on 
Commissions for Indians in the Army. 

July 27. H. E. the Viceroy has received a 
statement from the Secretary of State on Emi- 
gration after the War. 

Mr. Montagu’s speech at the Cambridge Liberal 
Association . 

July 28. Meeting of the Special Punjab Pro- 
vincial Conference. 

July 29. Meeting of the Ladies* Branch of the 
Home Rule League at Ahmedabad. 

July 30. Continued German retreat. 

Sir E. Gedde’a statement on the failure of 
German submarinism. 

British air raid in Germany. 

o 

July 31. Attacks on Pola harbour. 

Mr. Basu had an audience with H. M. the King. 

Sir S. P. Sinha has been called to the par. 
August: 1 . Successful British raid in the neigh- , 
hourhood of Lens. 

Fighting on the American front. ^ 

.\ugust 2. Assassination of Von Eiohhorn. 
Japanese intervention in Russia. 

Unrest in Bulgaria. 

August 3. Madras Special Provincial Conference 
was held with Mr. 0. Vijf^yarnghavachariar in 
the chair. 

August 4. Anniversary of the War. 

Premier’.s message to the Empire. 

August .5. Meeting of the Reception Committee 
of the Special Congress at Bombay elects Sir 
Din.sh.aw Petit as Chairman. 

August 6. Civil war in Russia. 

Imperial Conference Resolution on India and 
the Dominions. 

August 7. General Foch has been made Marshal 
of France and General Petain'has been'awarded 
the military medal. 


August 8. Mr. Gandhi addressed a meeting of 
the Surat 'branch of the Home Rule League. 
Mr. Hasan Imam has been elected President at 
the Special Congress. 

August 9. In a letter to the press Sir Dinshaw' 
Wacha intimates that a Separate Conference 
of All-India Moderates should be convened. 

August 10. Leading Moderates of Nagpur have 
sent a message to the Chairman of the Recep- 
tion Committee of the A kola Special Conference 
deprecating the policy of the rejectionists. 

August 11. The IT. P. Provincial Conference 
met at Lucknow with Mr. Preonath Banerji in 
the chair. 

Aueust 12. Allies' stand on the old Somme 
line. Capture of enemy prisoners and guns. 

August 13. The formation of the first Ameri- 
can Army in France is officially announced. 

August 14. The German debacle. King George 
at the Front. State Banquet to H. E. the 
Viceroy at Dhar. 

August 15. A Conference of Registrars of Co- 
operative Societies was held this morning at 
Simla. 

c 

August 16. An important preliminary meeting 
of Moderates was held to-day at the Indian 
Association at Calcutta. 

August 17. Austria's demand for peace. German 
collapse in the west. 'British soldiers* 
experience of German prison. 

August 18. The Raja of Bilaspur is attached 
to the 41 at Dogras, with the honorary rank of 
Captain. 

August 19. A Conference of the Directors of 
Civil Supplies was held at Nagpur, the Hon. 
Sir Claude Hill pre.siding. • , 

August 20. In *n letter to the Leader Pundit 
Malaviya urges Moderates to attend the Special 
Congress and appeals to the advanced party 
to be guided by the wisdom of the older men. 

August 21. At an influential meeting held at 
Bombay Sir D. E. Wacha was elected Chairman 
of the Reception Committee of the All-India 
Moderate Conference and Bahu Surendranath 
Banerjea President. 
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LORD MORLKY OX JOURNALISM' 

Lord Morley writes in his “ Recollections” : — 
Journalism is a profession with drawbacks of 
its own. It is precarious in a .•^ense that does not 
rtlVeoi the lawyer, the school mastor, the doctor, 
t he cleric in hol \ ordors, the soldier or the saiho*. 
For the writer routine does nothing : tiio nioie it, 
L>r bi n, to sure, the worse for his 
writing. Inci.lonts oT liu ini) life thivt in otlKu* 
works are only interruptioi-s. to ruin. 

:f his ko *e-<, wh vtever it amounts to, should 
ce isj to phM.se. he s rreeM ; if his little capital of 
i-lo is woM's its df out, ho is di notched as 
>11 )Tr jtonous and tiresouie ; if the journal to wh'eh 
ho is i tt ichc 1 eh . h inds -n* changes priuiu- 
or expires, ho too maY exi'irv*. I siv nothing 
cn the temptation lurking in those irrogulanties 
To' men of dofehi vo <|ualitc to ill staivod 
IVnUeuiian w.\.s, Lh it wisto prienlass ti ne, 
impoverish ehavaiher, nnd a.s often n.s not spri ad 
l ing Ir u!.^ of .n.'Oi'hjn.ogin;/ through lif ?. 

• TUli: SIMJCCriLTCnT.” 

Tho “ S'Mrchlight/' a, semi- weekly journal, 
wrs started at Patna in the middle of last 
month. itv-r ‘clare l its p nicy to he to foster 
l')v sit-y to the Kiog-E npcvoc, the grosvtli, deve- 
I .ornent, and cxpa i'^i ni nf Indian N.ationalism, f».s 
oliposed to se ctarianism .and cornmunaiism, and 
the advocacy of Responsible Government for 
India. Amongst Id di^'-ctniv, thn.o are the names 
nV Mazhar 111 Murj, liii.van iLuaio, and Bichchiila- 
nanda Siuha, The pipej' hes hcen called upon to 
fiirulsh a security of K - oOO which Im:: boen 
deposited. 

INDIAN KDITOHS IWTTED 
At the invit itinn of the Minisiry of Ji -forma 
tion five EUtors of Tm A'Spap.er.s in India •ire pro- 
ceoding to England as guests of the IVIon.^tvy for a 
tour of forir weeks in Engl-tnd and rlio Western 
Front. Tho Government of Imiia h ive necord- 
iagly made arrringements to enable the following 
gojtitleinen to lea¥e aim ist immediately : 

Mr. J. A. Band brook. Editor, the Eivjlifih.vian, 
Calcutta ; Mr. Hemendrn Pras.ad Elitor, 

ti'ie /ilaswuft-i, Oidcutta ; iVlr. Kastunranga I . en- 
?ar, Editor,* the Madras ; Mr. G‘'pal 

Krkhna Dcodhar, E'^tor, thm Gnyan Prahfshy 
Po ma ;and Mr Mahhnb Al inri, Edit r, the /‘msit. 
AJcMar, Lahore It may be remembered that 
Mr. Sandbrook, Mr. H. P. Ghose .and Mr. Malibub 
Alain were among tlie Press Deputation to Mc.so- - 
potamialast yep*. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Free Press. By Hilaire Belloc, George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London. 

Occasional Address 1893-1916. fiy Rt. Hon. 
H. H. Asquith, Macmillan tfe Go., London, 

Tjie Play-Work Book. By Ann Macbeth, 
Alethuen &; Ct\, Ltd., London. 

How TO 8j:tti;e the Irish Question. By Bcr- 
r^ard Bh.Mv, 0.> i stable &> Company, London. 

A Y'EARd L-:SS0NS '''Oil CflRTSTlAN WOMEN IN THE 

Villages. By J. W. Inglis, m.a.. Passion 
fiTUDiKS. By L P. Larsen ; Bible Studies in 
Lvancuclism ; Telugu Fifth Book; The 
O.L S.I., Madras. 

Records of the Geological Survey of India. 
Vol. XLViiL Parts, 1917. Oliice of the Geological 
Survey of *ndi i, Ccleiitta, 

TiiouGiiTs ON “ At the Feet op the Master.’* 
Br G. H. Arund-fle, Theo-sopliical Publishing 
Hcuiso, Adyar. 

The Pkasnopanishat Text and Translation. By 
A. Nijaka»:t:i Sa.stn, B. 0. E., Theosophical 
Publishing House, Adyar. 

Report of tim-: Dr rector op Public Instruc- 
tion IN the Bombay Presidency — 1912-13 
1916-17 — and supplement. Govt. Central Press, 
Bombay. 

History of the Central Provincjss and Berab. 

* By J,'N*Bil, B.A:, B.L., Seoni, C. P. 

Review of the FoRiuciN Rail-Borne Trade of 
THE Mysore State. By C. Ranganatha Rao 
Sfjiib, B.A , B.L , Doj iity Director of Commerce 
and Sfcati.stics, Bangjiloro. 

A Note on Compulsory Primary Education in 
THE Bombay Presidencey : Published by 

A. V, Tlirkk r. Servants India Society’s 
Buildings, Bo^nb.l^^ • 

Proceedings of the Board of Agriculture in 
India. Governnient Printing, Calcutta. 

Some Saka Dates in Jn3Cription.s. By A. 
Anmkatasubi>i:5li : N. Subramaniam & Co., 
Chamnraja Mohall j, Mysore. 

Railway.s in India: Administration Report for 
1916 17, Vol. I. 11. Government Central 
Press, Simla. « 

A Model University. By John M’Bhaktul, 

B. A., L.T., Methodist Publishing House, 
Madras. 
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EDUCATION IN INDIA 

In a paragraph on Education in India in war- 
time!- the Director of Statistics says: — “It is 
sometimes thought in regard to Indian education 
that, owing to the strain of the last few years, the 
stokers have everywhere been stinting their fuel 
in the furnaces, and the engines have not been 
going at more than a snail’s pace. The statistics 
show that such a view is no part of a concrete 
educational policy.” Ho proves this diagra- 
matically in regard to the expenditure on educa- 
tion and the number of pupils in schools. Ten 
years ago, counting from 1916-1 7, the total ex- 
penditure on education was Rs. 560 lakhs, five 
years later it had risen to Rs. 78*8 lakhs ; in the 
pre-war year it was Rs. 1,005 lakhs and in 
1916-17 it was Rs. 1,125 lakhs. For the same 
periods the number of pupils in schools and 
Colleges wore 5,400,000 ; five years later the 
numbers had risen to 6,796,000; in the pre-war 
year there were 7,586,000 and in 1916-17 the 
numbers had risen to 7,652,000. Other statis- 
tical tables show similar progress. In looking 
through them we find full confirmation of an oft- 
repeated assertion that in the matter of educa- 
tion l^adras takes a very high place among the 
provinces, Bengal being first. The table giving 
the numl^r of pupils under instruction in such 
province shows that Bengal and Madras have 
almost 46 per cent, of the total 'number of 
scholars. 

DIPLOMA IN SPOKEN ENGLISH 
The Calcutta University Senate has passsd a 
resolution inserting a new chapter in the Univer- 
sity regulations providing for the establishment 
of a diploma in spoken English. The chapter 
-contains the following provisions : That the 
examination for diploma ii^ spoken English shall 
be held annually in Calcutta ; that every candi- 
date for diploma must have passed one of the 
following examinations of this University : 
Master of Arts, Master of Science, Bachelor of 
Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of 
Teaching and Licentiate In Teaching; that 
every candidate for diploma shall produce a 
certificate that he has received training in elocu- 
tion for a period of not less than one year under 
a teacher recognised for this purpose by the 
Board of High^er Studies in English, and that the 
examination shall be written and oral. 


FBBEDOM IN^ SCHOOLS. 

In the current number of the Mysore Econo- 
mic Joumai Dr. Sadler writes : — 

Well-organised and useful as they have been in 
the past, the English elementary schools lack 
originality. They need more freedom*— even 
freedom to make mistakes, freedom to get a 9101 ^ 
independent life. A school, if it is to do its ut- 
most in forming character, needs to have a 
character, an individuality, of its own. .... ^o 
make the head teachers of elementary schools 
freer in the conditions of their work ; to throw 
on them greater individual responsibility for the 
planning of the course of study and for the 
methods of school work ; to give them freedom in 
the choosing .of their assistants ; to entrust to 
them in short, powers like those which are en- 
joyed by the head masters and head mistresses of 
secondary schools would be but to frake a step 
further on the^road of liberty in school organiza- 
tion which we have already followed so far with, 
in the main, good results. With this increased 
freedom the woik of the teacher would become 
more attractive because more interesting and 

responsible To touch the weak spot in 

English education, we need to encourage a new 
spirit in the great mass of the elementary schools. 
Once get that, and there will folloSv more en- 
couragement of self-training on the part' of the 
children ; greater simplification (without narrow^* 
ness of intellectual outlook) in the course of 
study ; and a steady growth of interest, both 
among young people and employers in the oppor- 
tunities offered by continuation schools. 1 am 
drawn to the conclusion that the way to get this 
new spirit is boldly to give mere freedom to the 
teachers, to pay th^m better and to have smaller 
classes in the schools. 

^ WASTE OP PAPER IN SCHOOLS 

A correspondent writing to the Madras limes 
complains of waste of paper in schools. She 
says : * My daughter had no less than twelve- 

exercise books, one each for algebra, graphs, 
arithmetic, space- work — which mif»Lt have been 
confined to two.’ We think we should congratu- 
late this lady, comments the Leader of Allahabad, 
for evidently they in Madras are wasting less than 
those at Allahabad. Here, even in the lowest 
forms in school, students have to keep * rougji ’ 
and * fair ’ note- books on every subject and those 
subjects are legion — geography', history, arith- 
metic, manual training, drawing, English text, 
grammar, English translation, Hindi text, Hindi 
grammar, Hindi translation. 
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• HINDU LAW OF INHERITANCE 

A full bench consisting of the Chief Justice, 
Mullick, Prasad, Imam and Thornhill, J. J., deli- 
vered judgment on an important question of Hindu 
la^ of inheritance at Bankipore. The question 
was whether amongst the Bandhus of a deceased 
Hindu the maternal uncle is the preferable heir 
to the sister’s daughter’s son. The facts of the 
case were as follow : The plaintiff, who is the 
sister’s daughter’s son of one Chamanlal Upadhya 
who died childless claimed to be the preferable 
heir to the deceased’s maternal uncle. The suit 
was dismissed by the Town Court, and an appeal 
being perterred in view of the importance of the 
question, it was brought for decision before a full 
bench, Mr. Krishna Sahay, Vakil for the plain- 
tiff, appellant, argued that propinquity was the 
regulating principl^i of succession and that the 
theory of spiritual benefit found no place whatso- 
ever in Mitakshara. Mr. Mirtunjaylal argued 
that consanguinity determined heritable right 
and propinquity measured the spiritual benefit 
conferred by the deceased proprietor. Their 
Lordships Mullick, Prasad and Thornhill, J. J., 
*the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Imam dissent- 
ing, held that the maternal uncle was the prefer- 
able heir to the sister’s daughter’s son according 
to the Mitakshara school of Hindu Law, that the 
spiritual benefit had been accepted by Mitakshara 
in determining the preferable right and that the 
maternal uncle wa% nearer to the deceased than 
the sister’s son according to ^indu mode of com- 
putation. 

THREE INDIAN JUDGES 

Mr. Eardley Norton gives the following appre- 
ciations of three well-known Judges of the Madras 
High Court : — In ending my line of judicial 
worth with SundaranF Iyer 1 must not be constru- 
ed into suggesting that Indian judicial worth 
ended with him. He was the last Indian judge 
I practised before. Krishnaswami and Sundaram 
were known as the “ Mylapur Twins.” They 
Uved near each other, were never seen apart. 
Bundaram had the fouder voice — a useful accom- 
plishm'ent — and Krishnaswami the finer brain. 
They taught law together, they wrote law to- 
gether, they dresCmt it together. They ambled 
round the Luz together of an early morning, 


chatting^ over the delicacies 
and licking their lips over the* appetizing odour of 
an unrestricted inheritance. Both were staunch 
Congressmen— “ wallahs ” we used to be contemp- 
tuously called — and when Death fluttered away 
with Krishnaswami from the Executive Council 
Sundaram who had succeeded him in the High 
Court fought on for a few short years but yielded 
to the beckoning of his friend and joined him 
across the dark waters of the Styx. Both were 
earnest, straight men in whose hands I would 
safely have placed my honour. If only the 
Englishman would believe there were many, 
many such 1 Sundaram’s successors I know per- 
sonally but have never appeared professionally 
before them. Of them I will have something to 
say later. 

Mr. Justice Sadasiva Aiyar— the senior of them 
— can boast one proud pre-eminence. A few 
years ago I went down to Tanjore to defend a 
man charged with murder. The details of the 
case are so illustrative of Madras provincial jus- 
tice and of the extraordinary ascendancy which 
the Public Prosecutor enjoys over the mind of Ses- 
sions Judge that I will deal with it fully further 
on. Much of the evidence was hearsay. The 
balance consisted of the statement of an approver 
who twice withdrew it at Sessions and who in 
cross-examination utterly broke down. None 
the less the J udge convicted and sentenced my 
client to death. On appeal the case was heard - 
by Mr. Justice Bakewell who to the best of my 
knowledge never held a criminal brief in his life, 

• and Mr. tTustice Sadasiva Aiyar. They differed, 
the former sustained the conviction, the latter 
quashed it. The case perforce went before a 
third Judge, my old friend (may I still call him 
that seeii^ he sits now in the purple patches of 
the Government of India I) and antagonist, Mr. 
Justice Sankaran Nair who agreed with Mr. Jus- 
tice Bakewell. The prisoner appealed to the 
Privy Council who acquitted* him and passed 
some scathing remarks on the brain power which 
in Madras had regarded a conviction as possible. 

I always bow to the memory of Mr, Justice 
Sadasiva Aiyar as I shave of a morning before I 
appear on behalf of a murderer. But what about 
Sankaran Nair ! Some day when he shall have 
been driven out of office by Mr. Welby of the 
Madras MaU^ I believe he will take me into his 
confidence and explain how he rests oyer the 
abyss leaving his friends and admirers to totter 
breathless and aghast upon the brink I 
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INDIGENT PATIENTS IN MADBAS 

The Madras Government have issued orders 
providing for* indigent patients being sent from 
hospitals in the mofussil to a hospital in Madras 
or elsewhere outside the district for treatment. 
The number of such cases is not likely to bo 
large, as ordinarily the District Medical and Sani- 
tary Officer or the Civil Surgeon in each District 
has a sufficient’ equipment to enable him to deal 
with all cases that come to bis hospital. The 
Government, however, consider that cases may 
arise occasionally in which it would be necessary 
or advantageous to send a patient to Madras, 
e.g., for operations on the eye which the District 
Medical and Sanitary Officer may not be accustom- 
ed to perform, for X-ra}^ treatment or exami- 
nation for which there is no suitable provision in 
mofussil hospitals, and possibl}^ for rare and 
complicated operations. In such cases indigent 
patients, whether in the service of the Govern- 
ment or not, should be enabled to proceed to 
Madras at the public expense. 

INDUSTBIAL HOSPITALS 

In America factories, commeicial firms and busi- 
ness concerns ordinarily maintain dispensaries or 
hospitals under the charge of capable physicians 
and nui^es, not only for the advantage of the 
• employ ees but also of the employers themselves. 
The magnitude of the work can bo gauged from 
the fact that an annual oulla}' of several hundred 
thousand dollars has been found necessary for the 
maintenance of the hospitals by lunning expendi- 
ture, and in 1915 alone the United Fruit Com- 
pany of Boston treated 116,000 patients through 
these medical institutions. The perfecticn of the 
organisation is stated to be such that no man in 
the whole concern will go without receiving 
prompt treatment, even though the man himself 
may be unable to i^ieport his ^wb case to the pro- 
per authorities. The importance of these hos- 
pitals is so great and their infiuence so far-reach- 
ing that patients from the Panama Canal zone are 
treated at the Port Limou Hospital. In retui’n 
for the medical care afibrdedjto the employees, a 
small sum of two per cent, of their earnings is 
deducted from their wagee. Hospitals attach- 
ed to factories, etc., are indeed very valuable 
institutions ; and though India is not an indus- 
trially "advanced country, comments the Common- 
weal^ still the idea is one well worthy of considera- 
tion by the captains of industry in the Bombay 
Presidency. 


ALCOHOL AND DBUQS IN INDIA 

It has ^been proved by careful scientific 
experiments and confirmed by experience that : — 

1. Alcohol, cocaine, opium, and intoxicating 

drugs (such as bhang, ganja, and charts) are 
poisons. ^ 

2. Even a moderate use of these is hartf/ful, 
especially in tropical countries like Indif». They 
are of -no avail permanently to relieve phy si 
and mental strain. 

3. Those who confine the)::selve.s to non- 
alcoholic drinks and who avoid the use of intoxi- 
cating drugs are capable of more endurance, and 
are better able to resist infection and ditease. 

4. Alcohol is in many cases injurious to t):c 
next generation, especially through its favoiuing 
influence upon venereal disease. 

5. Alcohol aggravates the evils of fapiioe. 

6. Alcohol is useless as a ] l eventive of plague. 

7. Alcohol lowers the resisting power of the 
body against the pa.isites of Dj.-Iaria and the 
microbes of tuberculosis. 

8. All that has been said applies with t qual 
force to opium and intoxicaling drugs. 

9. AVe therefore apiical to the people of Indifi 
to maintain .and extend the practice of total 
abstinence as enjoined, upon them by their leli- 
giuus and social obligations. 

A NKW STllETCHER. 

% 

Dr. Thomas P. Poole has devised a stretcher so 
constructed that one man can easily put a patient 
in it and carry him from the field with.-ut the 
assistance of a helper. The stretclier is carried 
by a U-sh:’.ped arch axle which extends between 
large wheels. The tilting of the U-shaped haudie 
from vertical to horizontal position lifts the 
stretcher from tho ground, tl.m levm.ige being 
such as to enable this to be accomplished even 
though the patient be a heavy man. 

By pulling instead of pushing the stretcher it 
can be taken up any steep incline. It saves wast- 
ing one man as a second aii4>ulancq bearer, and 
the usual horses or mules required for an ambu-^ 
lance. “ Every doctor in civil practice,” Dr^ 
Poole says, “ in places too small to possess ambu- 
lance accommodations, who has ever attempted to 
move sick or injured patients even for short dis- 
tances with untrained bearers, will appreciate th8 
value of the machine in such instances. For it 
handles patients without the jars that are so 
distressing to a wounded man.” . 
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DHEEZELESS FANS 

* 

An interesting devolopiiient of ti »; cTectriv, fan, 
described in the Scientific American (N<?w Yoi i;), 
»is a series of blades formed on ne^v liin^s. Siys 
this paper : 

“ Instead of the propollor-sluiped blade, the 
present device is composed of sheets of metal 
rolled in a cylindiicfil shape, one cylinder being 
within the other. The action of tliis when at- 
tached to a motor in the ceiling is to draw the air 
upward with a gentle draft, instead of blowing it 
violently down v/anl from the upjier part ol' » Iso 
room. The inventor claims that this results in fai* 
more effective coolii g, as tlie heated air is nearest 
the ceiling, while the cool air is nein* tlie flooi'. 
Hence to draw tiie cool air iipwf id gives tlig best 
results. The action of the fan is so gentle that it 
do^s not tend to raise the dust from the floor, yet 
it effectively cii culates the air and reduces the 
temperature in shoi t order, it has boon tried 
out with success in restMurants anrl oflices and is 
adapted to factories, halls, and other places 
where perfect ventilation is required.’^ 

AND IlllUTE 

Here is an intiu esling vindication of the brute 
from the pen of a writer in the f cieritijic Anieri^ 
can : — Thus the charge of cruelty against tijo 
carnivora is nnjnt-t. Tl-cse nnin als generally 
destroy tlieiv victinis outright and in the rare 
cases, e. g , cat arol mouse,* where they prolong 
the suffering, the y have no knowledge of the pain 
they are causing. When, therefore? wc stigm a- 
tize the conduct of the cruel man a.s “ brutal ” 
we wrong brutes. The animal wliich attacks 
another and in so doing csiuses pain merely res- 
ponds to a blind unthinking instinct ; but man, 
proud mah,*wlio loT>ljs before and after, i.s able to 
realise and take pleasure in the prdn he dtdibera- 
tely and by subtle means may be, sets out to 
caii^e. It is clearly absurd to speak of 
this conduct as “ brutal. ” Rather we should 
, call it devilish, tl^ Devil usually being credited 
with a goodly share of intelligence. We must 
cense to libel the brutes by designating the basest 
acts as brutal. As a matter of fact, they cannot 
be charged with non moral conduct seeming that 
they are devoid of self-consciousness. 


CAHBON DISfiLPIIATE 

Carbon disulphide is an important solvent 
though it has an offensive smell. In the manu- 
facture of essences, artificial and natural, and as 
a .sol vent for oils of various kinds, it is finding an 
incre.asing market. It is a very volatile liquid, 
it wa.s rnanufactuTod pri-viously hy passirjg ruI - 
phur Viipour over glowing charcoal end cvuidensing 
the vapfours led through iron pipes in suitable 
condeiisei s. The electric process lias, however, 
ousted the edd process, and practically most of it 

now mannfacturod in the electric fiiriiMce. 

SCIENCE AND MECHANICAL ARTS 

The following is culled fro-r. Hein i Bergson : — 

“ The idea, peculiar to Ihc nir et.eerith century, of 
employing science in the rfiti.sf action of our 
material w'ants has given a wholly unfores -en ex- 
tension to the mech.anical .art.*?, and has equip- 
ped man in L ss than fifty yeai s with rnoi e tools 
th.an he had made during the thoueands of years 
he bad lived on the earth. Each new machine 
being fw man a new organ — an artificial organ 
which nieiely prolongs tlie natural organs — his 
1,'ody hsiv. become suddenly and prodigiously in- 
creased in size without, his soul being able at 
the same time to dilate to the dimensions of his 
new body,” 

ELECTRICITY FROM GAS. 

According to the claims of a prominent engi-* 
neer, electricity direct from coal gas is a possibi- 
lity. The new proces.'? involves an electrolytic 
cell usid as follows ; The method is to di.ssolve in 
an electrolyte of fnt cd borax the oxide of a rnetal 
sucj! afc i>iaijgavi* \\ Lich forms two or more 
oxides of different degrees of oxidation and passes 
Trorn a lower to a higher degree of oxidation 
when in contact with air and from a higher to a 
lower when in contact with fi reducing agent such 
as fuel gas. When the solutions of a higher and 
a lower oxide are bi ought into liquid contact at 
any point Ji diffoionce of electrical potential re- 
sults, and if an appropriate electrode, is immersed 
in each of thr solutions a current of electricity will 
pass in a conductc'r joining them, so long as the 
diflcrence of oxidation respectively in the two 
solutions is maintained. The current is about 
one volt, and from 15 amps, upward. 

SULPHUR 

Sulphur is one of the oldest known elements ; 
the ancient Ass^’rian alchemists ragarded it as tKcT 
principle of combustion and termed it “ brim- 
stone/' meaning literally burning stone. 
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THE KING AND INDIA 

Presiding over the annual meeting of the East 
India Association, Lord Reay, referring to the 
King’s announcement that the Prince of Wales 
would visit India and other parts of the Empire 
after the war, said that very few heirs to the 
throne had such opportunities as the Prince of 
Wales or usedr them so well. The King 
was the first British sovereign who had 
personal knowledge of every part of his Domin- 
ions, and India owed a deep debt of gratitude to 
His Majesty for the interest he had shown in her 
affairs and for his knowledge of these affairs. 
Lord Reay warmly welcomed the decision to grant 
Army Commissions to Indians who had shown 
that whenever occasion arose our Indian fellow- 
subjects would prove their valour on the battle- 
field. It would always be remembered with pride 
that it was by the aid of Indian troops that the 
Germans were prevented from getting to Paris at 
the beginning of the war. 

FBINCE DULEEP SINGH 

Prince Victor Albert Jay Duleep Singh, whose 
death is announced by Reuter, was born in Lon- 
don on July 10, 1866. Ho was the eldest son of 
the late Maharaja Duleep Singh, g. c. s. i., of 
^Lahore, knd Bamba, daughter of L. Muller of 
Alexandria; Egypt. He married in 1898 Lady 
Anne, youngest daughter of the ninth Earl of 
Coventry. He was educated at Eton, and at^Trini- 
ty and Downing Colleges, Cambridge. He was 
gazetted to the let Royal Dragoons in February, 
1888, was Hony. A. D. C to Lieut.-Gen. Rose, 
K. c. B., Commanding General at Halifax, Novifc 
Scotia, from 1888 to 1890, and Captain of the 
Royal Dragoons from 1894 to 1898. Shooting 
and music were the Prince’s recreations. 

^ THE NE^ IRISH LEADER 

The London correspondent of the Bomhay 
Chronicle writes : — 

Mr. John Dillon who succeeds the late Mr. 
Redmond as loader of the Irish Nationalist party 
is certainly the most picturesque figure among 
the surviving members of Parnell’s time. His 
hair is now white, but it is not very long ago 
that it was raven black and straight, like so 
many Irishmen, with a well-cut if not too closely 
trimmed beard. There has always been an ima- 
ginative, sombre expression in his handsome eyes, 
while the nose and mouth are quite classic Greek 
in their perfection. The late Mr. Justice 


Mathew, himself a robust almost bucolic persona- 
lity, once called him ** the mefancholy humbug ” ; 
but the eminent Judge was by no means expres- 
sing his inward feelings, the remark having been 
elicited in momentary irritation through Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor’s constant references ^o “ the 
beautiful and dreamy form of Mr. Dillon,” in a 
series of descriptive scenes in the House of Com- 
mons that were very popular at the time. I have 
previously referred to the extraordinary likeness 4 
between the new Irish leader and my friend the 
late Sir Hugh Lane, the great art critic, who was 
distinctly psychic and magnetic. The type be- 
longs to Hibernia ; yet neither the Lanes nor the 
Dillons are of Celtic origin. The family of Mr. 
Dillon, like that of the late Mr. Redmond, went 
to Ireland from this country in the wake of the 
Strongbow conquest. Mr. Dillon is a broad-mind- 
ed statesman who in private life is distinguished 
by charm and culture. 

MR. LLOYD GEORGE ON MR. REDMOND 

The following passage from the eloquent ap- 
preciation of the late Mr. John Redmond which 
were uttered in the House of Commons may be 
read with interest : — 

“ His attitude in the war has given him a great 
place in the affections of Britain and therp is no 
man of British race throughout the world, where- 
ever he is, who will read of his death to-day ex- 
cept with unfailing sorrow -and with a feeling 
that it is a blow and a loss not merely to Ireland 
but to Britain as well. He was a man of real 
(breadth of view. He knew when to fight ; he 
knew w'hen to make peace. He was a man of 
real courage. He had the courage not merely to 
face foes ; he had the more difiicult and trying 
courage to know when^to face friends, and to face 
misconception among friends. He yearned for 
conciliation, for the reconciliation of the feuds of 
centuries. He yearned passionately for it. • He 
yearned as a man who wanted to see conciliation 
before his hour struck. He laboured for it. 
Unionists have told me with enthusiasm and with 
pride of his work in the Convention ; ‘tKe respect 
and confidence he won there by some of the 
greatest speeches of his career. They trusted 
him. They believed in him. Their hopes rented 
upon him, upon his integrity as well as his 
sagacity. They spoke with feeling of a ^an they , 

had spent a life in fighting his 

last word to me was a plea for concord, concord 
between two races that Providence has decided 
should work together for the common ends of 
humanity as neighbours.” 
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^ THE REFORMS 

Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan in the 
course of his Presidential Address to the Special 
iession of the Behar Provin<%l'nwrfesiance made 
the follovring suggestions for modifying the 
^Montagu Chelmsford proposals. 

1 . That there should not be allowed to exist a 
Council of State in the Government of India. 

2. That in the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
half the number of members must be Indian. 

3. That the following subjects, viz.. Foreign 
affairs, Army and Navy and those that are 
necessary for peace, order and the safety of the 
country and those that have concern with the 
ruling^ chiefs should be considered resfrved 
subjects. 

4. An annual fixed amount should be deter- 
mined by votes for the expenses of the reserved 
subjects and if the Government w»ant more 
money, it shall have to get sanction from the 
Legislative Council by votes. 

PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 

In these Governments all the departments save 
Law, P,plice and Justice be transferred to Minist- 
ers and those should be transferred automatically 
at the end of 5 years, 

5. That the terra of the service of the 'Minist- 
ers nominated by the Governoi-in-Council to 
depend upon the Legislative Council. 

6. The Provincial Budget to be under t^ 

control of the'" Legislative Council, provisiro 
being made for^the amount of money that should 
be given to the Government of India and for the 
reserved subjects. • 

RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT 

Hon. Rai Sithanath Roy Bahadur in the 
course of a speech at the Bengal National Cham- 
ber of Commerce said that the proposals 
marked a stage in the progressive realisa- 
tion of • ji’espon^ble government in India, 
^e continued “ I yield to none in my desire to 
see my countrymen managing their own aflGairs. 
But I hold that in politics as in business there 
canno^be proficiency and partnership without a 
period of apprenticeship. I make bold to say 
that the scheme fieforo us makes an honest and 
earnest endeavour to transplant that spirit and 
improve institutions that suit the conditions of 
the country. .There can be no doubt of the sym- 
pathy of the authors with the political aspirations 
of the Indians.” 


SIR P. YOUNGHUSBANlt Olf THE REFORMS. 

Sir Francis Younghusband in a letter to the 
Times emphasises the delicacy of the operation of 
transferring the responsibility of governing Indian 
from British to an Indian electouate. He says if 
weight be transferred too suddenly Indians ma]^ 
collapse. If we never accustom Indians to bear 
burdens their muscles become atrophied through 
disuse and this is precisely what has been hap- 
pening hitherto. It is in every way desirable 
that Indians should grow up upon their own lines, 
strong, healthy and erect. Vigorous and able 
English civil and military officers in India are 
wanted badly in many another part of the Empire. 
The stronger, the more capable of governing her- 
self and the less dependent on us India becomes 
the better for the whole Empire. Instead of 
being a strain and a drain India might become a 
source of strength in South Asia and a model for 
every other Asiatic country. We are about to 
embark on a great adventure, the boldest and 
finest enterprise we have ever undertaken. No 
nation without our consummate experience could 
attempt it. Too much attention cannot be given 
and caution and care for details before the scheme 
is actually launched. 

MAZZINI ON PROGRESS 

It would be idle to speak of social art at all 
or of the comprehension of humanity'if* he c oi^ld, 
not raise altars to the new gods without over- 
throwing the old. Those only should dare to 
utter #he sacred name of progress whose souls 
possess intelligence enough to comprehend the 
past and whose hearts possess sufficient poetic 
religion to reverence its greatness. The temple 
*of the believer is not the chapel of a sect ; it is a 
vast pantheon in which the glorious images of 
Goethe and Byron will hold their honoured place 
long after Goethism and Hyronism shaU have ceas- 
ed to be.” • 

# 

A MEMBER FOR INDIA 

We are rejoiced, writes the Leader^ at the elec- 
tion of Mr. H. E. A. Cotton to Parliament. We 
hope that if East Finsbury must have his first 
attention India will never be absent from his 
mind and that in him our national cause will find 
as warm-hearted a champion as it did in his 
illustrious father, Sir Henry Cotton of happy 
memory. • 
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ME aANDHi’s \pyiGE ,*) 

In tha course of a letter addressed to tk<r^ 
Hon., Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, Mr, M. fc. 


THE AGA khan’s SCHEME 

' • 

^ The following details of the Aga Khan’s scheme 
elaborated in his work on “ India in Transition ” 

\ was cabled to India Reuter : — 

It embodies a scheme of federal reform embracing 
Principalities as well as Provinces. 

It shows that India is too vast and diversified for a 
successful unilateral form of free Government and' 
proposes autonomous Provinces in which official exc- 
cutTsre responsibility would be vested in a Governor as 
directly representing the Sovereign, The Governor- 
ships should now be open to Indians confining the 
choice for some years hence to Ruling Princes, Bika- 
nir for instance, who would leave their own territory 
for five years for this greater field. The Aga Khan 
recommends the adoption of the American principle of 
freedom of the executive from legislative control so 
far as tenure of office is concerned. 

Provincial legislatures should be greatly enlarged, 
Bombay for example having 180 to 230 members in 
order to have a representative of every district, com- 
munity and substantial interest. There should be a 
Senate or Upper House and the power of both Houses 
over the legislature and finance should be subject only 
to the veto of the Governor, but the Legislature might 
possess the right of removing by a three-fourths majo- 
rity an unsuitable or incompetent departmental head. 
There should be a royal Viceroy with a Prime Minis- 
ter presiding over a Cabinet, choosing his colleagues 
under the Viceroy’s guidance as he thought best. 

^3tablishment of a federal constitution 
room for Imjrerial legislation as distinct from ques- 
tions of policy would be so small that the Central 
Legislature should be a Senate for which each groat 
Province would send eight or ten representations and 
each Native State would have representative.s, begin- 
ning with seven for Hyderabad. Once internal federa- 
tion was complete it would sooner or later attract 
";]^fsia, Afghanistan and all principalities from Africa o 
, . a&d^similar countries into a freewill membership of a 
great South Asiatic federation of which Delhi would 
be the centre. 

The need for building up a national army and a real 
Indian navy Is emphasised after a survey of foreign 
relations as affected byTSermany’.^ Asiatic ambitions 
and the Pan-Turanian movement. The Aga Khan 
insists that a certain way of securing progressive civi- 
lisation, order, method and discipline to India lies in 
the creation of trusted local authorities natural to the 
soil and placing side by side with them the best British 
and Indian officfals available to carry out with the 
consent of Government those measures from universal 
education to military service and political enfranchise- 
ment which have been instrumental in the evolution 
of all great law abiding nations. * 

Tliere must be a final break . with a Government 
deriving ife authority wholly from and without the 
commencement from the lowest to the highest of the 
full co-operalion of the people. These are means by - 
^which ^pfi'^Twill become a renewedj self-relying and 
loyal partner in a united Empire. 


Gandhi writes : — ' i 

I entirely endorse the concluding remarks of^he 
authors of these historic documents, (Montagu- 
OhelmsforjJaB^iportjL^yiiich thousands of Indian> 
formers aru to-day studying with avidity; — If 
anything f^ould enhance the sense of responsibility 
under which our recoin uiemlations are made in a ^ 
niatoer fraught with coti.sequonees so immense, it 
wouM he the knowledge that even as we are 
bi'inging our r‘.!jort to ati osul far greater issues 
still h if'. j' io the hslaiiee up >n the ))attlefields of 
France. It is there at)*! not in Deli\i or Whitehall 
that the ultimate dof‘i.s:'o:i of Iiirlia’;- future will be 
takoru” May Go ! grant us Ho . e Ruleis the 
wisdom to see this simple truth The gateway 
to our f.-eedom is sitn.itod on tho French soil. 
Nlo victo!’*’ worth the name has yob been won 
vVitliOU^- the shedding oP blood. If we could ,^but 
crow 1 tho bat tlo-field.s of Franco with an indomit- 
able army of Flonm-Rulf^is fighting for victory 
for the caiiao of the Allies, it will also bo a fight 
f ;r >ur own c juse. We w.ould then i»ave made 
out an unanswerable case for tho granting of 
Home-Rul^, notin any distant or near futjjire but 
imniedi-itely. 

.My advice therefore to I lie country wouM be- 
fight unconfliti'VTiaily unto do»th with Britain for 
vi«: 0 !v arni agitHte siniuitayieously, also unto 
tie t.h, if we must, for the reforms that we d.esire. 
^his is the surest metliod of gaining an. honour- 
afl’i victory for on • selves over the stiongest 
opposition or hnve;,i:. r tic foicr-s and at the end 
of ir Mifei'ti w ail ? 1 x 1 no ill-will lef£. It may. not 
be impossi-de to gain oiS'r end by sheer obstruc- 
tive and do.'^trucrive .agitation, but it is easy 
enoii Jo we shall at the same time reap 

ill-jvdn l>etvvtreri the British and the Indian 
elements, not a ivvrticnlarly cohesive cement for 
bhiding would lie part.-ers. 

a copyright library 

Tim suiTgestion for a cops rigfit librai^y, put 
ward by Mr. B. N. Basu in the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council some time ago, is novv under 
consideration of the Government of India, ancT," if 
anpr-ived, will involve a slight amendment "of the 
Tndi m Oop 3 uit ht Act. The opportunity will also ■ 
lie taken to confer upon some of the more im‘|ipr- 
tant Hbt aries in India the piivilege already enjoy- 
ed by the British Museum and other institutions 
in^ Great Britain of receiving copies' of alt^ ^ publi- 
cations that issue. r 





